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Additional Speakers 
Named for AFMA 
Marketing Seminar 


CHICAGO — Additional speakers 
have been announced for the second 
annual Marketing Seminar of the 
Sales Executives Council of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
The seminar will be held in the Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 21-22, 
1960. 

(Also see earlier program story, 
Feedstuffs. Aug. 13.) 

Ogden P. Confer, president, Hub- 
bard Milling Co., will be featured on 
the first morning program, Wednes- 
day, Sept. 21, when “A President 
Takes a Look at Credit.” H. B. Mor- 
ris, vice president of sales and gen- 
eral sales manager, Ralston Purina 
Co., will explain “Organizing and Op- 
erating a Sales Training Department” 
on the Wednesday afternoon pro- 


gram. 
(Turn to AFMA, page 4) 


Eastern Manufacturers 
Riding Out Railroad 
Strike with Trucks 

By Special Correspondent 

BUFFALO — Feed manufacturers 
in the Buffalo area are riding out the 
Pennsylvania Railroad strike without 
much fuss by switching to truck 
transportation — an indication that 
the strike, if not too long in duration, 
will not greatly affect feed plant op- 
erations anywhere along the Pennsy’s 
tracks. 

Some feed manufacturers have had 
their operations hampered by the 
strike, but others are in the clear. 

“Expensive Process” 

Officials of Verity Mills, Inc., 
served by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
said the company couldn’t receive in- 
bound or send outbound cars, but its 
plant continued operation with the 
aid of trucks. However, a spokesman 
said this shift was an “expensive 
process.” 

G.L.F.’s mill on the Buffalo Creek 
railroad was reported to be not af- 
fected, but its plant in Bordentown, 

(Turn to RAIL STRIKE, page 93) 


Peravian Situation 
Improved; Fish Meal 
Price Hike Likely 


By FRED TUNKS 
Feedstuffs Staff 


It’s very likely that many persons 
within or close to the U.S. fish meal 
industry are thinking this week that 
one of their worries—depressed meal 
prices—may be on the way toward 
elimination, at least for the nearby 
future. 

The source of a problem’s cause 
could very well become the source of 
the problem’s solution. 

For some time, great quantities of 
fish meal imported from Peru have 
been looked upon as a thorn in the 

(Turn to FISH MEAL, page 8) 


Economist Sees More 
Egg Contracting, But 
No Broad Increase 


By Special Correspondent 


MT. SUNAPEE STATE PARK, 
N.H. — Contract egg production is 
now accounting for 5 to 10% of the 
nation’s egg output, and contracting 
will increase—but it will not become 
universal as it has with broilers. 

These observations were made by 
a leading U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture poultry economist, Edward 

(Turn to CONTRACTING, page 93) 


Optimistic View of Egg, 
Turkey Situations Cited 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Bullish smiles 
have erased the pessimistic frowns 
which have shrouded USDA Poultry 
& Egg Branch officials for the past 
several weeks. 

All is now bullish within USDA— 
this newly invigorated confidence is 


Storage Investigators’ 
Critical Report Draws 
Answer from Secretary 


WASHINGTON—A Senate inves- 
tigating group’s charges of “poor 
management” and “wasting public 
funds” directed at grain storage oper- 
ations of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
were answered this week by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son. Mr. Benson said the concluding 
report of the special subcommittee 
headed by Sen. Stuart Symington, (D., 
Mo.) “completely ignores the fact 
that additional storage space was 
needed desperately until very re- 
cently.” 

Mr. Benson replied: “Any unwise 
lowering of storage rates which dis- 
couraged new construction could have 
left both CCC and our grain farmers 
with grain ‘on the ground’—at a total 
cost infinitely greater than any pos- 
sible savings in storage rates. ... 
The changed storage operating con- 
ditions which made lower rates pos- 

(Turn to STORAGE, page 89) 


Safety of Organic 
Arsenicals Noted 


WASHINGTON — “The age-old 
prejudice against arsenic is not sup- 
ported by modern scientific evidence,” 
an Abbott Laboratories scientist told 
the Fifth International Congress on 
Nutrition, meeting in Washington, 
D.C. 

Dr. Douglas V. Frost, head of nu- 
trition research for the North Chi- 
cago, Ill., pharmaceutical firm, said 
that multiple-generation studies with 
both laboratory and farm animals 

(Turn to SAFETY, page 89) 


Florida Poultry Institute Examines 
Changes, Future of the Industry 


By ROBERT H. HARMS 
Poultry Husbandry Department 
University of Florida 

ASTOR PARK, FLA.—Changes 
which are taking place in the poultry 
industry were given major emphasis 
at Florida’s 19th Annual Poultry In- 
stitute, which was held Aug. 15-19, at 
Camp McQuarrie near Astor Park. 
How these changes are affecting the 
poultry industry now, and how they 
will affect it in the future, was in 
keeping with this year’s theme of 


“Adjust Poultry Operations for the 
Space Age.” 

As an added attraction to the 
“Space Age” theme, each night the 
satelloon “Echo” made its clear, visi- 
ble and regular appearances high in 
the sky. 

Over 300 poultrymen, industry rep- 
resentatives, wives and children were 
in attendance to hear authorities dis- 
cuss various topics of interest to all 
concerned with the poultry industry. 

(Turn to FLORIDA, page 92) 


adequately supported by facts—news 
—and not buoyed up by data which 
USDA had previously relied upon to 
sustain earlier and most confident 
optimism that egg prices this year 
would surpass those of a year ago. 

Not only is USDA bullish on the 
egg market, but they see a healthy 
profitable turkey market as the crop 
comes to market this year. And in 
this connection they are forgetting 
most recent statistical data which re- 
veals another large turkey crop, but 
they listen to market operations 
which make the government observ- 
ers look like real prophets and not 
such as those who take market opin- 
ions from gypsy tea room forecasters 
from tea leaves. 

Here is a rundown of reliable mar- 
ket information on the egg market 
outlook: It sustains everything that 
the editors of the Poultry and Egg 
Market Situation report had pre- 
viously forecast—but within recent 
weeks seemed to make the USDA 
forecasters look silly: 

USDA officials now say that the 
sharp decline in offers and accep- 
tances from driers for the dried egg 
procurement program of USDA re- 
flects the higher prices for shell eggs 
in sensitive midwest country points 
and also in eastern nearby markets. 

As previously forecast, USDA had 

(Turn to OPTIMISM, page 93) 


Turkey Total Same 
As Last Year’s 


WASHINGTON—This year’s tur- 
key crop will be about the same size 
as last year’s, but its composition will 
be different. And Minnesota will re- 
tain its title as the nation’s top tur- 
key-producing state. 

Turkeys raised in 1960 will total 
82.3 million, compared with 82.1 mil- 
lion in 1959, says the preliminary es- 
timate of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

A 9% increase in the number of 
heavy breed turkeys being raised was 
reported. Light breed turkeys, which 
account for only 12% of the total 

(Turn to TURKEY CROP, page 4) 


Pesticide Residue 
Regulation Proposed 


EPHRATA, PA.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Agriculture re- 
cently proposed a regulation control- 
ling pesticide residues in feeds, ac- 
cording to a report appearing in a 
recent Pennsylvania Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn. bulletin. 

The proposed addition to the exist- 
ing regulation, dealing with drug in- 
gredients, hormone and pesticide res- 
idues, follows: 

“(b) Any commercial feed, includ- 
ing ingredients, containing any pesti- 
cide residue which might result in 
residues in milk or meat when fed to 
animals can not be registered as a 
commercial feed or as an ingredient 

(Turn to RESIDUES, page 89) 
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Sell or Surrender 


MORE THAN ONE feed manufacturer has commented recently that what 
he needs most to put a smile on his face and on the face of his banker and 
bookkeeper is more good, solid sales effort on the part of his entire staff. 
This, of course, is nothing new, because effective salesmanship has always 
been vital to the success of a feed company. However, the industry has gone 
through some previous periods when some special “jacking up” of the sales 
effort has been urgent. Such as shortly after the big war when it was difficult 
to shake the habits of easy order taking and simply rationing out feed that 
was available. 

The industry, many individuals feel, is facing another period when special 
attention must be given to sales concepts, methods and results. It is evident 
to many executives that a certain amount of complacency has crept into the 
thinking of salesmen and even some sales supervisors as various kinds of 
“package programs” and integrated setups have been developed. Some of 
the lads apparently have developed an attitude that all their troubles would 
be over if the home office would just get some kind of a program going in 
their area. 

WHILE THESE ARRANGEMENTS have been helpful in upping tonnage 
and perhaps made sales quota achievement almost automatic in some in- 
stances, the programs must be kept in gear by someone. And much more im- 
portantly, the vast bulk of feed still must be sold on its merits to individual 
feeders. It takes skilled salesmanship by well-trained men who not only know 
how to ask for the order but how to help feeders understand what a good 
feeding program contributes to the success of farming. Most of this salesman- 
ship must be applied right on the farm, and continued success of the feed 
industry will to a major degree depend on how well the salesman does his 
job in understanding and explaining the merits of formula feed. Feed will 
be sold on merit alone, in terms of profits to the farmer, and the responsibility 
for meeting the challenge of farm mixing falls most directly on the guy who 
calls on the farmer. 

Recognition of today’s need for special attention to sales is evident in the 
program planned for the marketing seminar by the Sales Executives Council 
of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn., to be held Sept. 21-22 in Chicago. 
The meeting will be open this year to include attendance by all feed and 
allied industry sales executives. The program will describe standards of sales 
performance, compensation plans and organization of sales training depart- 
ments. These are the tools the industry will need to spruce up its marketing 
efforts, and broad participation in the seminar could provide the spark needed 
to get not only the boss but all the customers smiling more frequently. 


Top of the Hopper 


LARGE DIFFERENCES in profitability of hogs on individual farms are 
pointed up in an Illinois Farm Bureau Farm Management Service study. Price 
declines in 1959 reduced over-all returns from the level of returns the pre- 
vious year, but some farms were not hurt as badly as others. The returns 
above feed costs per litter were $56 for the high return farms, compared with 
minus $15 for the low return farms. It took 100 lb. more feed for the low 
return farms to produce 100 Ib. pork than it did on the high return farms. 
The feed cost “penalty” of feeding less efficiently on the low return farms 
averaged $2.48 ($11.61 vs. $9.13) for each 100 Ib. of pork produced. 

Two other factors—pigs weaned per litter and death loss after weaning 
—apparently affected the differences in returns, but the differences resulting 
from good feeding practices obviously had much to do with some farmers 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page $9) 


How’s Business? Atm 


Formula feed business in August followed its usual pattern of relatively 
slow movement which, it is hoped, will lead to substantial betterment in 
September. Week-to-week reports during the month indicated little change, 
but it could be that in the final analysis August of this year produced 
slightly better sales results than the same month in 1959. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says the index of wholesale feedstuff prices went up 1.4 
points to 73.3 this week. However, it remained below 75.7 for the same week 
a year earlier. This week’s feed-grain index of 65.2 was down slightly from 
65.4 the previous week and continued below 69 a year ago. The Chicago price- 
based hog-corn ratio was 13.8 this week, compared with 14.3 the week be- 


fore and 11.5 a year ago. (Feed markets in detail on pages 90-92.) 


Northwest 


August ran true to form. The 
month was, as it has been in past 
years, one of those “floor” months of 
slow business. But there is consola- 
tion for feed manufacturers of this 
region in the fact that total sales vol- 
ume for the month turned out to be 
at least even with, and perhaps ahead 
of last year’s August. 

While demand for manufactured 
feeds has been far short of rushing, 
mills have remained on usual summer 
schedules. Some observers are of the 
opinion that farmers are buying fin- 
ished feeds hand-to-mouth because 
they haven't the money to do other- 
wise. Some farmers still are paying 
on last year’s bills and they haven't, 
so far, realized much income from 
this year’s grain crops and cattle and 
hog marketings. 

Pastures have been excellent, and 
feeders seem to be relying on them as 
much as possible. 

This week’s feed sales were pri- 
marily to turkey, broiler and layer 
growers, but heavier use of dairy 
feeds was becoming evident. Hog feed 
movement has been holding steady. 
Pullet grower feeds were reported 
to be selling well yet because of this 
year’s late buying of chicks. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business for the cur- 
rent week continues at the same pace 
that has prevailed through most of 
August with spotty business but gen- 
erally mills experienced slow five-day 
operations. Order backlogs, in most 
cases, were minimal. 

Turkey and broiler feed business is 
still heavy and while hog feed sales 
are still reported good this line is not 
as active as in past weeks. 

Cattle feed sales were an item 
of major interest this week. The re- 
cent upturn in proteins is held partly 
responsible for the considerable in- 
terest in cattle feeds. Spot prices on 
soybean meal have moved up to the 
point where the nearby is at or very 
near the new crop prices and this has 
helped stimulate reasonably heavy 
cattle feed sales for fall and winter 
delivery. Some mixers were offering 
discounts for earlier deliveries. The 
trade feels that price lists will edge 
up slightly compared to previous 


weeks. 
Northeast 


The Pennsylvania Railroad strike 
has clouded the outlook in some parts 
of this region. Operations of some 
feed manufacturers have been cur- 
tailed. 

However, one spokesman said the 
trade has anticipated the strike and 
stockpiled accordingly. Although man- 
ufacturers will not be getting inbound 
stocks they will be able to operate 
and ship by truck, he said. 

Sales in the formula feed market 
held about steady in the latest week, 
with dairy feeds overtaking egg mash- 


es in sales tonnage with continued hot 
weather, plus all-year dry-feeding of 
cattle. Growing mashes, turkey and 
broiler feeds followed the leaders. 
End products continued to do well. 
Broilers inched up, and eggs forged 
ahead, although there was some back- 
ing down late in the week. 
Ingredient prices were mixed. 


Southeast 


Poultry feed business in the South- 
east is reported as being fairly good, 
and mills’ running time is about nor- 
mal. Cattle and hog feed business con- 
tinues to be reported as being on the 
slow side. 

Surplus of milk still prevails in the 
Southeast and dairymen are not push- 
ing their herds to make additional 
surpluses and many do not look for 
this condition to improve until the 
middle of September. 

The Southeast continues to cut 
back on its chick placements, and 
with good buyer demand this week, 
poultry prices advanced %¢ Ib., to 
16@16%¢ Ib. f.o.b. farms. 

Buying interest in soybean meal 
was fairly good this week. Many of 
the oil mills switched over to the pro- 
duction of cotton seed products, caus- 
ing soybean meal to be in tight sup- 
ply and resulting in prices advancing 
$4@5 ton. There has not been a suffi- 
cient amount of cottonseed crushed 
to cause any trend in the market, but 
most buyers look for a slight decline. 

Citrus pulp continues in tight sup- 
ply. Prices remain firm at $47.50@50, 
f.o.b. Florida producing plants, and 
no new sales are being made. 


Central States 


The current situation in formula 
feeds in this area shows no essential 
change from the week just preceding. 
August was closing out with a fair 
volume done, everythirg considered, 
but there seems to be a fairly well de- 
fined feeling that any appreciable 
broadening in demand is: not likely to 
be manifested for the next three 
weeks and possibly even a little far- 
ther into the late summer. 

Mills have met no difficulty at all 
in keeping well in step with the or- 
ders that have been coming in. Weak- 
ness in hogs has cast some shadow 
over the market. The top price at 
Chicago of $19 cwt. that was staged 
for several successive weeks some 
time back has faded away completely, 
and the current market is no better 
than $16, with the local market show- 
ing three successive daily setbacks 
of 25¢ cwt. during the current week. 

Demand for feeds has not been 
sufficiently broad to have brought 
about any lengthening in the work- 
week and generally speaking, plants 
have been running a maximum of 40 
hours, and from there down to 36 
hours. 

The sharp run-up in soybean oil- 
meal prices necessitated some upward 
revision on price lists for commercial 
mixed feeds this week but the ad- 


(Turn to MARKETS, page 95) 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA “> a 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING HS = | 
PRICE,SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS a y 
| 


HOW MUCH YOU KNOW 
ABOUT FEED GRINDING and MIXING 


WHAT is the best way to prevent contamination 
in mixing or conveying equipment? 


ANSWER—Attend Contamination Control Session, 
Feed Production School, Sept. 22, 3 p.m. 


UNDER WHAT CONDITIONS should a feed mill 
make all or part of its dry micro-ingredient 


premixes? ANSWER—Attend Premix Session, Feed Produc- 
tion School, September 22, 9:00 a.m. 


HOW can you comply with FDA regulations to stay 


in business? ANSWER—Attend Complying with FDA Session, 
Feed Production School, Sept. 22, 2 p.m. 


WHAT are the newest developments in feed mill 


equipment? ANSWER—Attend Exhibits & Consulting Sessions, 
Feed Production School, Sept. 21, 22, 23 


HOW do hammernmills, attrition mills, centrifugal im- 
pact mills and roller mills differ in type of grind 
produced? = ANSWER—Attend Grinding Session, Feed Produc- 

tion School, September 21, 19:00 a.m. 

WHAT effect does bin hopper design have on flow 

of various materials? 


ANSWER—See “The Problems of Bin Flow," Feed 
Production School, Sept. 23, 2:30 p.m. 


These and 
Many Other Questions 


will be answered in this year's 
sessions. If you want to find out 
what's going on in the produc- 
tion end of the feed business, 
there is no better place than 
the Feed Production School. 


MARK THE DATE 


FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL 
SEPT. 21-22-23 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


FEED PRODUCTION SCHOOL, INC. 
20 West Ninth, Kansas City 5, Mo. 


enclose check for $..........-- to cover ..... enrollments at $55.00 
per enrollee. (Check must accompany registration.) 


Make the following hotel reservation(s): 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL PHILLIPS HOTEL ALADDIN HOTEL 


CJ Single 0 Single 0 Single 
0) Twin [) Twin 0 Twin 
expect to arrive .........++- (Date and Hour) 

COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 


Larry Alley, Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Board Chairman, 
Feed Production School 


PARTICLE REDUCTION 
George Thomas, Prater Pulverizer ............sese0+: THE HAMMER MILL 
Guy Stearns, Entoleter, Inc. ..........-000e0s CENTRIFUGAL IMPACT MILL 


Harold Roskamp, Roskamp Huller ...........ssseseee+: THE ROLLER MILL 

Roy W. Stiger, Sprowt Waldron ............ssseeeees THE ATTRITION MILL 
PROPORTIONING 

E. A. Gardner, Hardy Scales .............0++: SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALES 

Walter Young, Richardson Scale; Robert Odle, McMillen 

FULLY AUTOMATIC BATCHING SYSTEMS 

Paul Coffman, B-I-F Industries GRAVIMETRIC FEEDERS 
PREMIXING 

Werren Armstrong, Nutrena Mills ............... HANDLING DRY MICRO- 


INGREDIENT PREMIXES IN THE FEED MILL 

James Pierce, Walnut Grove Products...PRINCIPLES OF PREMIX BLENDERS 
Charles Hotchkiss, American Cyanamid ..........eseeceseees THE STATIC 
PROBLEM IN BLENDING OPERATIONS 


DRY MIXING ; 
Heary Schipke, Schipke Assoc. .............++. VERTICAL BATCH MIXERS 
G. A. Carlson, Strong Scott HORIZONTAL BATCH MIXERS 
Vernon Hayes, Hayes & Stolz ...........seeeeeees DROP BOTTOM MIXERS 
Charlies Ward, Ralston Purina CONTINUOUS MIXERS 
Robert Fredrikson, Strong Scott .......... THE TURBULIZER IMPACT MILL 


COMPLYING WITH F.D.A. 
Dr. H. S. Wilgus, Chairman Technical Committee, Feed 
Additives Council ........... IN-PLANT INVENTORY CONTROL AND 


HANDLING OF PREMIXES 
James Hamilt c s Cooperative Association .............: BATCH 
MIXING WITH PREMIXES 
Dr. Walter Glista, Wirthmore Feeds CONTROLLING 


CONTAMINATION IN MIXING AND CONVEYING 
Alfred Barnard, Director, K. C. Dist., F.D.A....INSPECTING THE FEED MILL 


RESEARCH REPORT 
Corl Hibscher, Toledo Scale ........... SIMULTANEOUS PROPORTIONING 
OF INGREDIENTS FOR BATCH MIXING 
R. L. Patterson, Procter & Gomble .... EXTENDING PELLET MILL DIE LIFE 
R. L. Stroup, Sprout Waldron. .LIQUID HANDLING AS RELATED TO MIXING 


Dr. Waldon Hastings, Kansas State University ...... FACTORS AFFECTING © 
MICRO-INGREDIENT DISTRIBUTION IN FEEDS 
Art Stegner, Butler Mfg. .......-.e0eeceee THE PROBLEMS OF BIN FLOW 


ALSO—PANEL SESSIONS 
Wednesday and Thursday Evenings to Discuss Specific Problems 
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TURKEY CROP 


(Continued from page 1) 


raised this year, are down an esti- 
mated 37% from 1959. Within the 
heavy breed classification, heavy 
white breed numbers. are down 19% 
and bronze and other heavy breed 
numbers off 5%. 

USDA sets Minnesota’s turkey to- 
tal at 14.4 million. This high is fol- 
lowed closely by California’s 14 mil- 


lion. 
Regional Changes 

Heavy breed turkeys being raised 
total 72.6 million compared with 66.6 
million a year earlier. By regions, 
increases of 22% in south central 
states, 12% in western, 9% in west 
north central and 5% in east north 
central more than offset decreases 
of 9% in north Atlantic and 1% in 
south Atlantic states. The heavy 
white turkey crop this year will be 
30% of all heavies, compared with 
27% in 1959. By geographic regions, 
heavy whites as a per cent of all 
heavies are 62% in the north Atlan- 
tic, 54% in the east north central, 
35% in the west north central, 34% 
in the south Atlantic, 22% in the 
south central and 8% in the western 
states. 

Light breed turkeys raised are ex- 
pected to total 9 8 million—down 37% 
from last year. Decreases occurred 
in all regions except the north At- 
lantic. These decreases are 64% in 
the south central, 44% in the south 
Atlantic, 39% in the east north cen- 
tral, 36% in the west end 16% in 
the west north central states. Light 
breed turkey production is up 53% 
in the north Atlantic states. 

Intentions Not Met 

Last January, growers expressed 
their intentions to raise about 6% 
more turkeys. However, the reduced 
number of breeding hens limited the 
production of poults and did not per- 
mit growers to meet their intentions. 
The early season hatch, September 
through December, 1959, was 3% 
above a year earlier and 70% above 
the same period of 1957. Poults 


hatched during January through July, 
1960, were 1% less than a year ear- 
lier. 

Turkey-feed ratios have been above 
the corresponding month a year earli- 
er since November, 1959, as prices 
received for turkeys have been high- 
er during this period and prices paid 
for turkey growing mash have av- 
eraged slightly lower. 

USDA explained that its light 
breed turkey classification includes 
Beltsville Small White, Jersey Buff, 
Royal Palm and wild turkeys. Heavy 
breed turkeys include Heavy White, 
Bronze, other heavy breeds and 
crosses with light breeds. 


AFMA 


(Continued from page 1) 


Howard B. Herron, director of sales 
for the feed division, General Mills, 
Inc., will participate in the Wednes- 
day afternoon panel entitled, “Sales- 
men Compensation Plans.” Mr. Her- 
ron started with General Mills 29 
years ago as a sales assistant, and 
subsequently served as a grain buy- 
er, a district sales manager for both 
flour and feed, and general sales man- 
ager in the Sperry Operations on 
both bakers flour and formula feeds. 
His present appointment occurred in 
1955. 

In addition to the previously an- 
nounced participants in the Thurs- 
day, Sept. 22, panel entitled, “The 
Feed business in 1970,” the following 
two speakers have been secured: O. 
W. Joiner, vice president, Kent Feeds, 
Inc., discussing, “Will Feed Manu- 
facturers in 1970 Be Exclusively in 
the Feed Manufacturing Business?”’; 
and I. S. Riggs, vice president, the 
Quaker Oats Co., talking on “What 
Will Be the 1970 Picture in the Feed 
Manufacturing Business on the Mat- 
ter of the Size of the Manufactur- 
ers?” 

Presiding officers for the three pro- 
gram sessions will be: Wednesday 
morning, Darrell M. Runke, general 
sales manager, Supersweet Feeds, 


Inc., division of International Milling 


Turkeys: Number Raised on Farms 


——Heavy breeds—— 
1960 


—Total all breeds— 


—=Light breedo—— 


| 
Stat d as % as as 
“ division 1959 1960 of 1959 1959 1960 of 1959 1959 1960 of 1959 
—thousands— % sands— % —thousands— * 
Mabne sesecasesstece 50 45 90 2 2 100 52 47 90 
New Hampshire ..... 122 95 78 0 0 yr 122 95 78 
29 52 0 0 56 29 52 
Massachusetts 343 82 8 6 75 425 349 82 
Rhode Island ... ee 26 104 2 ! 50 27 27 100 
Connecticut 240 103 2 6 300 236 246 104 
New York ..... 584 100 W 7 b4 594 59! 99 
New Jersey 148 104 13 15 115 iss 163 105 
Pennsylvania 1,056 88 101 175 173 1,300 1,231 % 
No. Ati 2,566 " 139 212 153 2,967 2,778 94 
2,102 108 1,042 654 82 986 2,956 ” 
2,60! 5s 731 329 45 2,984 2,930 98 
924 89 118 62 53 1,160 9 85 
Michigan ......ccees 718 98 200 90 45 930 808 87 
Wisconsin 4,027 104 127 12 9 3,999 4,039 10! 
&. N. Central .. 9,841 10,372 105 2,218 1,347 6! 12,059 
Minnesota 1,715 12,876 110 1,646 1,541 94 13,36! 14,417 108 
6684 6,810 102 1,345 865 8,029 7,675 
3,125 3,796 121 440 491 112 3,565 4,287 120 
No. Dakota ......... 773 632 108 i8 6 33 79! 838 106 
So. Dakota ......... 698 Bil 6 77 105 136 775 916 8 
Tree 1,033 1,130 109 45 1s 33 1,078 1,145 106 
737 830 3 88 47 53 825 77 
W. WN. Central ..24,765 27,085 109 3,659 3,070 a4 28,424 30,155 106 
Delaware .........6. 132 8? 67 335 155 467 244 
Maryland vetedeusees 200 157 78 43 nl 26 243 168 69 
1,58! 1,536 97 5,115 2,864 6,696 4,400 
West Virginia ...... 252 327 130 785 554 71 1,037 88! 8s 
No. Carolira ....... 1,535 1,692 110 218 18 1,753 1,710 
Se. Carolina ........ 742 707 95 40 10 25 782 717 92 
311 314 101 49 $1,225 315 363 1S 
18! 6! 34 279 71 460 232 
So. Atl 4994 4803 99 6819 3,832 11753 8715 74 
Kentucky 357 314 88 7 17 363 321 88 
Tennessee ........... 101 itt 36 127 102 80 
149 247 166 107 27 25 256 274 107 
Mississippi .......... 174 71 7! 4 245 175 
«nas 1,501 1,946 129 363 132 36 1,874 2,078 
Lowisiana . 3! 22 7! 3 3! 25 a 
Oklahoma ........ . 658 1,015 130 155 90 1,013 1,205 me? 
6.04 3,100 3,710 120 680 240 35 3,780 3,950 104 
So. Central ..... 627) 7,625 122 «1,418 5046 
24 38 0 0 28 9 32 
195 218 112 45 9 240 259 108 
Colorado... 1,272 1,518 4 25 179 1,286 1,543 120 
New Mexico ........ 78 64 82 5 6 120 83 70 84 
103 93 0 0 103 93 
errr 2,314 2,855 123 323 100 31 2,637 2,955 112 
Washington ......... 555 Sis 93 14 7 50 549 $25 92 
1,243 1,261 10! 214 149 70 1,457 1,410 97 
California 12,161 13,483 492 75 12,821 13,975 109 
Western® 17,950 20,026 12 1,280 823 “ 19,230 20,849 108 
66.589 72,558 109 15,533 9,788 82,122 82,346 100 


“Includes Wyoming and Nevada to avoid disclosing individual operations. 


Co.; Wednesday afternoon, Quentin 
J. Marsh, vice president, Hubbard 
Milling Co., and Thursday morning, 
Clarence S. Bell, feed operations 
manager—south and east, the Pills- 
bury Co. 

Ogden P. Confer has been with 
Hubbard Milling since 1946. Previous- 
ly he held the positions of purchas- 
ing agent, manager of the feed divi- 
sions and vice president. In addition 
to being a director of American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., he is also a di- 
rector and vice president of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

H. B. Morris was born and raised 
in southern Ohio and joined Purina 
22 years ago as a district salesman 
in that area. In 1951 he was made 
sales manager of Indiana. In 1956 he 
was named sales manager of the 
southern region with headquarters in 
Atlanta; and on July 1, 1958, he was 
made vice president and general sales 
manager for the feed division. 

O. W. Joiner, vice president and 
general manager, Kent Feeds, Inc., 
has been in the feed business since 
1946. After serving during World 
War II in the U.S. Navy, Mr. Joiner 
became. affiliated with Kent Feeds 
as assistant to the manager. He was 
appointed manager in 1947, and elect- 
ed vice president in 1953. 

I. S. Riggs is the immediate past 
chairman of the AFMA board of di- 
rectors. He joined Quaker Oats in 
1923 as a clerical assistant to the 
late Dr. O. B. Kent. He was subse- 
quently, sales clerk, district sales rep- 
resentative, jobbing salesman, man- 
ager of two sales offices, division 
sales manager, cereal sales manager, 
feed sales manager, manager of the 
feed department, and vice president. 

W. E. Glennon, who will speak on 
the first morning program on the 
“Feed Merchandising Plan and the 
Uniform Sales Contract” has been 
the executive president of AFMA 
since 1952. He was assistant general 
manager, Bement (Ill.) Grain Co. in 
1934-37. From 1937 to 1945 he served 
as general manager, and then joined 
the AFMA staff as assistant to the 
president. Mr. Glennon was appoint- 
ed secretary in 1947 and secretary- 
treasurer in 1949. 

Emmet G. Amdahl, general sales 
manager, Golden Sun Milling Co., is 
the moderator of a panel on the Wed- 
nesday afternoon program entitled, 
“Salesmen Compensation Plans.” Mr. 
Amdahl started in the grocery busi- 
ness and then joined Golden Sun 18 
years ago. He has served as a terri- 
tory salesman, retail manager, and 
advertising manager. At the pres- 
ent time, he is general sales manager, 
assistant general manager and ad- 
vertising manager. 

Ralph V. Grier, general sales man- 
ager, Nutrena Mills, Inc., is a par- 
ticipant on the Wednesday afternoon 
panel entitled, “Salesmen Compen- 
sation Plans.” Mr. Grier joined Nu- 
trena in 1948 after graduating from 
Kansas State University. The follow- 
ing year he was named a sales terri- 
tory manager and then division sales 
manager and sales training director. 

E. C. Fuller, executive vice presi- 
dent and marketing director, Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., will start the Thursday 
morning program with a talk en- 
titled, “Product Complaints: Settle 
or Suffer?” Mr. Fuller joined Nutre- 
na in 1941. He served in research 
and formulation and was subseqently 
appointed advertising and promotion 
manager, and vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager. He is a member 
of the executive committee, AFMA 
Sales Executive Council, and of the 
board of directors of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

E. D. Griffin, director, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager, Al- 
lied Mills, Inc., is moderator of the 
Thursday morning panel discussion. 
He served as extension poultryman 
for Purdue University prior to join- 
ing Allied Mills in 1926. His previous 
positions included order clerk, sales- 
man and assistant sales manager. 
Mr. Griffin is a member of the AFMA 
board of directors and its executive 
committee and is a past chairman of 


its advisory committee to the agri- 
cultural service division. 

Quentin J. Marsh, vice president 
and manager of the feed division, 
Hubbard Milling Co., will preside at 
the Wednesday afternoon program. 
He formerly worked for the Exten- 
sion Service and then joined Hub- 
bard in 1952. He served as advertis- 
ing and promotion manager, area 
sales manager and manager of the 
Cedar Rapids branch before assum- 
ing his present position two years 
ago. 

Clarence S. Bell, feed operations 
manager—south and east, the Pills- 
bury Co., is the presiding officer at 
the final program session Thursday 
morning. Mr. Bell served with the 
Extension Service in Kentucky for 
10 years. He joined Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co. in 1948 in charge of feed 
sales training and the research farm. 
When Pillsbury acquired Ballard in 
1951, Mr. Bell moved to the south- 
eastern region as feed sales manager. 
In 1958, he became general feed sales 
manager, and in 1960 he was appoint- 
ed to his present position. 

The seminar will have a registra- 
tion fee of $15 which will include a 
copy of the proceedings, two lunch- 
eons, three coffee breaks and a cock- 
tail party. Advance registration can 
be obtained from the office of Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn., 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Egg Prices Still 
In Upward Move 


NEW YORK — Activity in this 
week’s egg markets reflected another 
big price boost. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture said here Aug. 31 that 
an over-all price advance of 1-6¢ was 
common during the week ended that 
date. 

Coupled with last week’s price in- 
creases of up to 7%4¢ doz., the past 
two weeks have seen egg prices shoot 
upward as much as 13¢. 

Compared to a year ago, present 
egg values are 4-5¢ higher on the Pa- 
cific Coast and up to 19¢ higher at 
other points. 


New York, Iowa Prices 

This week’s New York wholesale 
price on white large eggs—50-54%¢ 
was about 6¢ stronger than a year 
ago and a cent or so stronger than a 
week earlier. White mediums were up 
about 12¢ from a year ago. 

In Iowa, the week’s paid-at-farms 
price gain was 4¢ doz., putting the 
Aug. 31 price 12-16¢ ahead of a year 
earlier. 


Broilers, Turkeys 

Broiler and fryer prices were rela- 
tively stable this week but most 
states in southern producing areas 
advanced tags half a cent early in the 
period ended Aug. 31 to mostly 16¢ 
Ib., farm level. The main exceptions 
to this trend were Virginia and Ar- 
kansas prices, which remained at 
mostly 15%¢. 

Average daily prices paid in Del- 
marva showed slight fluctuations, but 
most trading continued to range be- 
tween 17¢ and 17%¢ for the week. 

Trading in frozen ready-to-cook 
turkeys showed improvement as 
Labor Day approached. 


GRAIN ROLLER COMPLETE 


WITH MOTOR 
{2 only 99.99! 
CRIMPS, CRACKS UP TO 
PER HR! 


5,000 LB. CONTACT 
Box 33F, 


me 


MANEY BROS. 


MILL & ELEV. CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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“Bring Home The Bacon!” 


At the Church of Dunmow in Essex County, England, the saying, “bring 


home the bacon” got its start. There, any couple who, after the first 


year of matrimony, proved to a jury of six bachelors and six maidens that 
they had lived together in bliss were awarded a flitch of bacon to take 
home. 


Later in colonial America, the greased pig contest gave emphasis to use 
of the phrase “bring home the bacon.” 


To “bring home the bacon” today in the feed manufacturing business 
requires a “yea” vote from a jury of not just 12 but thousands! A big 
help is Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa in your formula feeds. Small’s, always 
uniform in grade, has all the natural nutrients of green leafy alfalfa 


locked in by superior methods of harvesting, dehydrating, storing and 
shipping. Standardize on Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa for your feeds! 


ARCHER -DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 


deh ydrated alfalfa 
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Michigan State 
Moisture Corn, 


By Special Correspondent 

EAST LANSING, MICH. — Re- 
search on feeding high moisture corn, 
various kinds of corn silage, proc- 
essed feeds and hay-free rations, 
were reported to cattle raisers by 
members of the Michigan State Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion staff at the Cattle Feeders’ Day 
on the campus. 

Eight research reports—five on 
feed experiments—a detailed price 
forecast and a successful beef raiser’s 
views made up the day-long program. 

All experiments were reported by 
members of the animal husbandry 
department 

An experiment station test to com- 
pare high moisture corn with crib 
and artificially dried corn was dis- 
cussed by Dr. G. A. Branaman. 

“Results show,” he said, “that high 
moisture corn is as good as any other 
for cattle feeding. In our tests, there 
was no significant difference in gains 
because of the high-moisture con- 
tent. 

“Heifers used in the experiment 
were divided into six lots of 13 ani- 
mals each,” Dr.’ Branaman said, “and 
fed in various combinations. 

“Two lots of calves fed shelled corn 
performed in a very similar manner, 
whether fed dry corn from a crib or 
high-moisture corn trom a silo. Two 
lots of calves receiving whole ear 
corn either from a crib or a silo made 
similar gains. 

“But, shelled corn produced ani- 
mals with a better finish than did ear 
corn and shelled was consequently 
more profitable to feed. 

“Calves fed whole ear corn were 
evaluated $1 cwt. lower in price, by 
commission buyers, due to lack of fin- 
ish which resulted in a $10 less return 
per head above heifer and feed cost.” 

Difference in Gains 

Dr. Branaman pointed out that 
gains of animals in open sheds and 
unpaved lots were distinctly lower 
than those in a barn with a paved 
exercise lot even though amounts of 
feed eaten were similar. 

“In one lot, the return per head 
above heifer and feed cost was $22 
less for the cattle in the open,” he 
said. 

Dr. H. W. Newland reported on an 
experiment to test the energy value 


TEACHING AWARD — Dr. Richard 
©. Eaton (right), of the poultry re- 
search staff of Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, is shown presenting the second 
Ralston Purina Teaching Award in 
Poultry Science to Prof. Jacob Biely, 
head of the department of poultry 
science at the University of British 
Columbia. The award, including 
$1,000 and a plaque, was presented at 
the banquet of the 49th Poultry Sci- 
ence Assn. meeting at the University 
of California, Davis. Prof. Biely has 
been on the British Columbia staff 
more than 30 years, and has published 
more than 100 research articles dur- 
ing that time. The award is presented 
by Purina to recognize and reward 
outstanding teaching performances 
In colleges, 


Reports on High 


No-Hay Rations 


of silages made from various parts of 
the corn plant. 

Five kinds of silages—regular si- 
lage, ears only, butts, tops and butts 
and ears — were made by hand and 
stored in miniature silos made from 
2-ft. masonry tile. 

“Because of the’ small amount of 
different silages available,” Dr. New- 
land said, “it was necessary to use 
lambs in the trial, but the results 
can be transferable to cattle since 
both animals are ruminants. 

“Metabolism tests showed that the 
greatest yield of energy in the form 
of silage per acre of corn would be 
from butts and ears, followed by reg- 
ular whole plant silage and then 
ears.” 

Dr. Newland said that the butt 
section included the leaves below the 
ears as well as the stalk. The butt 
section yielded twice as much energy 
per acre as the tops. 

Processed Corn 

Dr. Newland also reported on ex- 
perimental feeding of processed corn 
and hay in 1959 and 1960. 

In 1959, four lots of six heifers each 
were used in the trials. One lot was 
fed baled hay and ground corn; the 
second, pelleted hay and ground corn; 
the third, baled hay and heated 
(flaked) corn, and the fourth, pelleted 
hay and heated corn. All four lots 
were fed soybean meal. 

“Results in 1959,” Dr. Newland 
said, “showed that the processed 
feeds slowed gains although the dif- 
ferences were not significant because 
of considerable variation within each 
lot. The test showed replacing ground 
corn with flaked corn brought about 
slower daily gains, 2.29 Ib. vs. 2.03 
lb. Pelleted hay also slowed gains 
slightly when compared to long hay 
and the combination of pelleted hay 
and flaked corn depressed gains still 
more, 0.4 Ib. daily. 

“The 1960 experiment compares 
ground corn and crumbled corn. 
Gains during this time have been al- 
most identical in this trial which is 
not yet completed. 

“The steers have been individually 
fed free-choice. Those on crumbled 
corn have eaten an average of 2 Ib. 
a day less a head but have made 
about the same gain a day as have 
the ones on ground corn. The crum- 
bled corn used was from the Kellogg 
plant in Battle Creek and had been 
cooked under steam pressure, dried, 
flaked, pelleted and crumbled. 

“This may indicate higher net en- 
ergy in the processed ration.” 

Dr. Hugh Henderson reported on 
an experiment comparing rations in 
which the source of roughage was 
corn silage alone and corn silage and 
alfalfa hay. 

“The average daily gain and feed 
cost per 100 Ib. of gain were almost 
identical whether or not the animals 
received hay in their ration,” Dr. 
Henderson said. 

“This experiment demonstrated 

(Turn to MICHIGAN, page 94) 


Poultry Feed 
Flavor Announced 


CHICAGO—Flavor Corp. of Amer- 
ica has announced the commercial 
availability of Peckmor, a chicken 
and turkey feed flavor developed af- 
ter a concentrated two-year research 
program. 

When mixed at the rate of % Ib. 
per ton in starter, grower, medicated 
and stress formulas, Peckmor is re- 
ported to produce a consistent in- 
crease in feed intake, faster gains 
and improved conversion ratios. 

Flavor Corp. reports that complete 
research data is available, and that 
special arrangements may be made to 
obtain Peckmor for testing in poul- 


try feed formulations. 


14 Chicago Elevators 

Idled When Handlers 

Walk Off Their Jobs 
By Special Correspondent 


CHICAGO—Fourteen grain eleva- 
tors in this inland seaport became 
temporarily inactive Sept. 1 as the 
result of a walkout of grain handling 
forces arising from the expiration of 
old contracts and the failure of labor 
and management to get together on 
the terms of new ones. 

Not only were the warehouses 
themselves subject to picket-lines, 
but, in addition, the Chicago Board of 
Trade building in the heart of the 
city’s financial district had pickets 
with their usual sandwich-board ad- 
monitions and slogans about a “de- 
cent living wage,” it was reported. 
All of the firms operating the struck 
elevators, with one exception, have 
offices in the Board of Trade building. 

The striking employees of the 
warehouse people have currently been 
receiving a reported maximum of 
about $3 per hour and were asking 
for a hike of 30¢. Among the mem- 


bership of Local 418 are 27 super- 
(Turn to ELEVATORS, page 94) 


Dow, Allied Merger 
Approved by Boards 


MIDLAND, MICH. — Directors of 
the Dow Chemical Co. here and Al- 
lied Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., have approved a proposal for 
merger of the two companies. 

The proposal is subject to ratifica- 
tion by Allied stockholders at a meet- 
ing called for Nov. 30 in Wilmington, 
Del. Allied stockholders of record as 
of Oct. 21 will vote on the proposal. 

The action of the two boards was 
announced jointly by Leland I. Doan, 
Dow president, and J. L. McKee, Al- 
lied president. The Dow board met 
at the company headquarters in Mid- 
land and the Allied directors met in 
Indianapolis, home of its Pitman- 
Moore division. 

If the merger proposal is approved 
by the Allied stockholders, Allied 
would continue to operate under its 
present officers as a division of Dow. 

No change in personnel or in oper- 
ating plan of Allied Laboratories is 
contemplated by Dow, it was stated. 

Under the proposal, Dow common 
stock would be issued to Allied and 

(Turn to MERGER, page 94) 


Storage Totals Remain 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported a 
state-by-state breakdown of the na- 
tion’s total of 4,201,414,000 bushels of 
storage capacity in warehouses signed 
under the new Uniform Grain Storage 
Agreement effective Aug. 15 for the 
storage of price-support commodities 
during the 1960-61 year. 

The national total of 4.2 billion 
bushels of storage capacity in facili- 
ties that commercial warehousemen 
had signed under the agreement as 
of Aug. 15 shows a slight increase 
over the capacity reported signed on 
July 15. The storage total signed un- 
der the agreement is slightly more 
than 99% of the capacity included 
under the former agreement as of 
June 29. 

The number of warehouses signed 
under the new agreement on Aug. 15 
totals 9,850. This compares to a total 


High Under UGSA 


of 9,981 signed under the former 
agreement at the end of June. 

Warehousemen either declined to 
sign or failed to return new agree- 
ments covering 106 warehouses with 
a capacity of 31,148,000 bu. 

Terms of the new agreement, in- 
cluding revised storage rates (press 
release USDA 1315-60, dated May 5), 
became effective on June 30. The 
agreement establishes conditions for 
storage of grain in the Commodity 
Credit Corp. inventory. Warehouses 
which are under the agreement are 
also eligible to store grain which is 
put under price-support programs by 
farmers. 

The capacity and number of ware- 
houses by states signed under the new 
agreement last June 29, compared to 
capacity by states under the former 
(1956) agreement are included in 
Table 1. 


TABLE 1. Comparing Capacity and Number of Warehouses by States 


Geen 


Number of Storage capacity in 
warehouses warehouses signing warehouses under 
signing 1960 UGSA new (1960) UGSA former (1956) UGSA 
State as of Aug. 15 through Aug. 15 as of June 29, 1960 
cc 7 4,104,000 4,516,000 
91 81,809,000 79,433,000 
197 60,689,000 60,478,000 
197 41,488,000 40,472,000 
981 294,576,000 304,823,000 
25! 68,329,000 69,148,000 
2c 1,078 304,419,000 305,974,000 
1,173 754,135,000 751,874,000 
cc 14 39,339,000 39,244,000 
0 0 300,000 
2 1,900,000 1,900,000 
4 12,850,000 12,850,000 
137 19,249,000 19,680,000 
250 130,387,000 135,061,000 
Marth 8 5,111,000 5,375,000 
83! 131,314,000 132,556,000 
870 411,806,000 406 045,000 
3 2,120,000 2,120,000 
1 2,000,000 2,000,000 
21 11,972,000 12,099,000 
26 72,453,000 76,849,000 
187 70,287,000 72,880,000 
378 220,039,000 220,006,000 
135 77,931,000 80,701,000 
Pennsylvania... 17 9,752,000 9,799,000 
South Dakota 510 78,781,000 80,302,000 
.. 17 13,874,000 18,319,000 
10 10,734,000 10,734,000 
9,554 000 9,705,000 
306 176,985,000 173,385,000 
50 57,674,000 58,634,000 
27 4,022,000 4,190,000 
9,850 4,201 ,414,000 4,240,056,000 
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Minnesota Nutrition 
Meeting Announced 


ST. PAUL—The 21st annual Animal 
Nutrition and Health Short Course 
sponsored by the University of Min- 
nesota will be held here Sept. 12-13. 
Theme is “Preparing High Quality 
Feeds and Feeding for High Quality 
Products.” 

The opening morning’s program 
will include three speakers on the 
topic of “Feed Quality Considera- 
tions.” R. E. Bergman, state chemist, 
Minnesota State Department of Ag- 
riculture, will speak on state feed 
quality control. Robert Wornick, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Terre Haute, 
Ind., will speak on feed plant opera- 
tions. A. Harris Kenyon, district man- 
ager, Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, Minneapolis, will speak on 
recent interpretation of Federal Food 
and Drug laws. 

“Feeding and Egg Quality” will be 
the over-all theme for a series of 
three talks. Speakers and their top- 
ics are: Dr. M. H. Swanson, poultry 
husbandry department, University of 
Minnesota, “Quality Required in 
Eggs”; Dr. R. W. Berg, extension 
poultry husbandman, University of 
Minnesota, “From the Producer’s 
Viewpoint,” and Dr. Paul A. Thorn- 
ton, poultry husbandry department, 
Colorado State University, Ft. Col- 
lins, “Feeding for Egg Quality.” 

Dr. J. B. Williams, department of 
dairy husbandry, University of Min- 
nesota, will speak on “Nutritional Ef- 
fects Upon Quality of Milk and Veal.” 

“Nutritional Consideration in Qual- 
ity of Beef and Pork” is the theme 
for another series of three talks. 
Speakers are: Dr. W. J. Aunan, ani- 
mal husbandry department, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, “Characteristics 
of Quality Carcasses”; Dr. R. J 
Meade, animal husbandry depart- 
ment, University of Minnesota, 
“Feeding Pigs for Quality Pork 
Products,” and Dr. O. E. Kolari, ani- 
mal husbandry department, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, “Feeding Beef Cat- 
tle for Quality Beef Products.” 

Another feature of the two-day 
meeting will be a series of four work- 
shop sessions Sept. 13 on swine, dairy, 
poultry and beef management and 
feeding-nutrition problems. Sessions 
will run concurrently for four 45- 
minute periods so that persons may 
attend all four meetings. 

“Economic Outlook in Farming” 
will be presented by Dr. S. O. Berg, 
head of the agricultural economics 
department, University of Minnesota. 

Included as a part of the short 
course is a dinner meeting of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
to be held at the Calhoun Beach Ho- 
tel in Minneapolis for all short course 
guests and members of the associa- 
tion. 


N.W. Feed Group 
To Meet Sept. 12 


MINNEAPOLIS—Halsey Hall, well 
known Minneapolis sportswriter and 
sportscaster, will speak at a dinner 
meeting of the Northwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. Monday evening, 
Sept. 12, at the Calhoun Beach Hotel 
in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Hall will present timely infor- 
mation, and anecdotes, on past, pres- 
ent and future sports developments. 

The meeting is being held in con- 
nection with the annual Animal Nu- 
trition and Health Short Course at 
the University of Minnesota in St. 
Paul. Short course guests and speak- 
ers as well as association members 
are invited to attend the meeting. 

There will be a social hour at 5:30 
p.m. and dinner at 7 p.m. 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 
NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. — Direc- 


tors of Abbott Laboratories have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividends | 
of 45¢ a share on the common shares | 
and $1 a share on preferred shares. 


Agrozyme Cleared for 
All Livestock Feeds 


RAHWAY, N.J.—The use of “Agro- 
zyme” in all livestock fattening ra- 
tions using low-moisture corn is now 
possible, according to an announce- 
ment by the chemical division of 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

The enzyme product now may be 
incorporated into cattle and swine 
feed supplements by all feed manu- 
facturers, the firm said. 

“Research has shown the gain 
stimulant is compatible with procaine 
penicillin, hormones, vitamin A and 
minerals at recommended use levels,” 
a Merck spokesman said. “During its 
introductory period, Agrozyme was 
limited to non-medicated feedstuffs, 
but now it may be used on the same 
basis as vitamins and other feed in- 
gredients. 

“Since late April, 1960, Agrozyme 
has been used in commercial feedlot 
operations throughout the southwest- 
ern states. The new announcement 
makes the product available nation- 
wide, for all livestock rations.” 

The Merck report said the most 
recent tabulations indicate the sup- 
plement can increase beef cattle gains 
by 9 to 12% without noticeable in- 
creases in feed consumption. 


Fire Mill 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—Fire re- 
portedly caused by explosion in a 
dust collector tower injured one man 
and left extensive damage at the Kel- 
logg Co. mixed feed building here. 

Employee Donald Clark suffered 
flash burns but was released after 
treatment at the plant’s first aid sta- 
tion. 

Fire Chief Don Burroughs said the 
city’s four fire companies fought the 
blaze for approximately 3% hours. 
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Economist Predicts Soybean Prices; 
Groups Meet Jointly, Elect Officers 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—A University 
of Illinois agricultural economist pre- 
dicted last week that Illinois soybean 
growers will average from $1.95 to $2 
per bushel for their 1960 crop. 

The economist, Dr. T. A. Hierony- 
mus, was addressing the annual meet- 
ing of the American Soybean Assn. 
This group gathered in Memphis to 
hold its meeting jointly with the an- 
nual meeting of the National Soybean 
Processors Assn. 

Dr. Hieronymus added that at some 
time during this season, prices may 
bulge over the $2 mark. The current 
crop is estimated at about 548 mil- 
lion bushels. While this is 10 million 
above last year, the total supply will 
be a little lower because of reduced 
carryover. 

“Soybean oil selling for 8 to 9¢ a 
pound and soybean meal at $50 to $55 
in bulk at Decatur, Ill, would mean 
an Illinois farm price of $1.95 to $2. 
To obtain this price, crushing mar- 
gins would have to be about the same 
as in the past two years.” 

The market for soybean meal and 
soybeans for export continues to ex- 
pand. Disposing of oil continues to be 
a problem, but demand will increase 
at moderately lower prices than at 
present. 

The market for soybeans will con- 
tinue to grow as long as prices re- 
main in the $1.90 to $2 range. But 
higher prices will sharply curtail the 
market potential. 

Demand for soybean meal could in- 
crease substantially in the coming 
year. Feed grain prices will remain 
low, and livestock feeding will be 
profitable. But high use of bean meal 
requires that prices remain below $60 
a ton, the economist said. At $50 a 
ton, meal from the entire soybean 
supply could be used up. 


Question Sessions Planned for Mill School 


KANSAS CITY—One of the func- 
tions of the annual Feed Production 
School traditionally has been to pro- 
vide a forum for an exchange of 
ideas on production problems and de- 
velopments. And the school this year 
—to be held Sept. 21-23 at the Hotel 
Continental in Kansas City—will be 
no exception, school officials point 
out. 

The three-day program will include 
talks and research reports on a num- 
ber of new and basic developments of 
importance in feed mill operations. 
But, in addition, special provision has 
been made for panel sessions which 
will provide a complete opportunity 
for discussion of specific problems 
and- questions. 

A special feature of one of the 
panel sessions will be a discussion of 
factors which feed men should con- 
sider regarding on-farm m'‘xing. Pan- 


TRANSCRIPT—A complete tran- 
script of the proceedings of the 1960 
Feed Production School will be pro- 
vided for each person attending the 
school. This book will include all of 
the information presented in talks and 


| discussions, plus additional details. 


el members, to be announced soon, 
will present information and views 
on this problem, which is of concern 
to feed men in some areas. 

Panel Sessions 


Max Cooley, Hoffman-Taff, Inc., 
Springfield, Mo., general chairman of 
the school this year, pointed out that 
the program will include two special 
panel sessions for discussion of and 
exchange of ideas on specific prob- 
lems and techniques. Speakers and 
others will offer answers to questions 
which enrollees bring up. 

Persons registering for the school 
have been invited to send in questions 
in advance, and an opportunity will 
be provided to raise additional ques- 
tions at the school. All of this, Mr. 
Cooley noted, is designed to help 
bring all feed men up to date on new 
and current developments and tech- 
niques in feed production. 

Another special feature of the 
school Sept. 21-23 will be a session on 
mill compliance with Food and Drug 
Administration requirements. Speak- 
ers from the feed and allied indus- 
tries and FDA will present essential 
information that feed men need to 
be sure their production methods con- 
form to FDA regulations. 

The speaking program, with ex- 
perts from the feed industry and ma- 
chinery and other firms, will bring 
out new information which has de- 
veloped during the past year in some 
of the major phases of plant opera- 
tion. 

These talks will cover such things 
as particle reduction, including ham- 
mermill, roller mill and other opera- 
tions; proportioning, including both 
batch and continuous systems of var- 
ious types; premixing practices, and 
dry mixing in various types of units 

There will be new research reports, 
too, on major topics. 

Further enrollment information 
may be obtained from Feed Produc- 
tion School, Inc., 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Edible fat and oil supplies are large 
throughout the world. Although soy- 
bean oil has sold for around 8.25¢ a 
pound this past year, the price prob- 
ably won’t be quite so high in the 
year ahead. 

The lower soybean price support 
has now removed the influence of the 
loan program on the market price of 
soybeans and their products, conclud- 
ed Dr. Hieronymus. 

The American Soybean Assn. went 
on record opposing “any program of 
acreage diversion from other crops 
whereby soybean production might be 
increased beyond our ability to find 
profitable markets.” This resolution 
was in recognition of the fact that, 
even with an aggressive marketing 
program, it may be possible to in- 
crease production so fast as to bring 
on soybean surpluses. 


Recommend Trade 
The group also recommended to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of State that a trade 
be offered to reduce present duties 
on soybeans and soybean products im- 
ported into the U.S. and soybean 
(Turn to SOYBEAN, page 94) 


Arbie Announces 
Feed Program for 
‘Disease-Free’ Pigs 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA—Arbie 
Mineral Feed Co., Inc., this week an- 
nounced a new feed program for “dis- 
ease-free” pigs. 

The program was announced by 
the firm’s research staff, headed by 
Dr. M. I. Thiele and E. E. McInroy. 

They pointed out that “disease- 
free,” or specific pathogen-free (SPF) 
pigs are produced in laboratories 
throughout the Midwest by hysterec- 
tomy and are raised with the use of 
incubators and batteries until four 
weeks of age. Then they are taken 
to individual farms. 

“The new feeding program de- 
signed and tested by Arbie Feeds 
covers the feed requirements for 
these pigs from the incubator through 
the time they are used for reproduc- 
tion in commercial herds,” a com- 
pany spokesman said. 

“These new feeds contain no anti- 
biotics or arsenicals, which generally 
are not preferred by producers of 
SPF pigs. 

“These pigs also maintain a better 
feed conversion than commercial 
herds.” 

The spokesman said Arbie Feeds is 
the first feed manufacturer to an- 
nounce a feeding progarm specifi- 
cally designed for “disease-free” pigs. 


TECHNICAL DISPLAYS 


KANSAS OCITY—tThe technical dis- 
play portion of the Feed Production 
School promises to be “bigger and 
better” than in 1959, Lloyd Larson, 
president of Feed Production School, 
Inc., announced this week. 

Already 48 companies have signified 
that they will have representatives 
on hand in their booths to 
questions during the Sept. 21-28 
school in Kansas City’s Hotel Conti- 
nental. A large area has been allotted 
to these booths which will feature 
special displays and be staffed with 
technical experts who will be able to 
offer solutions to problems put to 
them by the production men attend- 
ing the school. 

Companies who have recently been 
added to the list of exhibitors include: 
Hardy Scale Co., Maywood, Cal.; 
Kansas City (Mo.) Millwright Co.; 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; Kunkel Mill 
Service, Kansas City, and Rid-A-Bird, 
Inc., Muscatine, Iowa. 

A few spaces are still available, Mr. 
Larson said. 
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Egg Set for Week 
17% Above 1959 


SALISBURY, MD. — The national 
egg set this week at 41,160,000 was 
17% above the same week a year 
ago. However, it was 1% below the 
previous week. 

Settings were down from the previ- 
ous week in 14 of the 22 states. States 
with s'zeable decreases were Maine, 
Delaware, Connecticut and California. 

Broiler chick placements in the 22 
important broiler producing states to- 
taled 30,070,000. This was 3% below 
the previous week but 3% above the 
corresponding week a year ago. De- 
creases were noted in Arkansas, Tex- 
as, Alabama, Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

Growers in Delmarva received 
17.26¢ at the farm for their birds 
this week. The week before the price 
had been slightly lower, averaging 
17.15¢. A year ago the price was 
16.37¢. 


New Lysine Product 


For Feed Announced 


RAHWAY, N.J.— Addititon of a 
livestock-poultry feed grade lysine 
supplement to its line has been an- 
nounced by the agricultural products 
department of Merck & Co.’s chemi- 
cal division. 

The new supplement (a 20% ly- 
sine product) will be marketed at 
55¢ Ib. under the trade name “Lya- 
mine,” according to James E. Mc- 
Cabe, marketing director for agricul- 
tural products. He said that this 
means availability of lysine “at a 
price favorable for use in livestock 
and poultry rations.” 

Merck has placed on-stream what 
is described as a “unique, highly ef- 
ficient” one-stage fermentation proc- 
ess under license from Kyowa Indus- 
try Co., Ltd., of Japai:. 

“Continued refinements in fermen- 
tation processes and extended re- 
search have brought production costs 
steadily downward to a point that 
now makes it economically feasible 
to use lysine, one of the essential 
amino acids, in livestock and poultry 
rations,” Mr. McCabe said. 

“Lyamine is of a uniform standard, 
controlled potency. The lysine in 
Lyamine is 100% available, and its 
potency is based upon the amino acid 
itself.” 

Lyamine will be a 20% lysine prod- 
uct (90.72 gm./Ib.) to be marketed to 
feed manufacturers throughout the 
US. Initial stocks will be available 
Sept. 15 in Merck warehouses at St. 
Louis, Teterboro, N.J., and Los An- 
geles, Mr. McCabe said. 

“Today's price is approximately 
40% below that of a year ago,” said 
Mr. McCabe. “For several years, 
Merck has produced a commercial 
grade lysine for use by cereal manu- 
facturers and specialty bread bakers. 
At the same time, research has been 
centered on new production econo- 
mies, with agricultural use as one 
goal. These production improvements 
have helped reduce the price of 100% 
lysine from $12 Ib. in the mid 1950’s, 
to $8 in 1958 and $4.95 last year— 
and now today’s Lyamine (20% ly- 
sine) as a feed supplement is 55¢ Ib.” 

Mr. McCabe said that Lyamine, 
specifically for agricultural use, will 
be especially adaptable in regions 
where other sources of lysine are un- 
dependable and variable in amino 
acid content. 

The new supplement will be mar- 
keted by the Merck chemical division 
in 50-lb. bags. 


Mill Official Dies 


ATLANTA—Funeral services have 
been held for Eston Sevier Mansfield, 
Sr., chairman of the board of Atlan- 
ta Milling Co., who died Aug. 29 at 
the age of 76. 


COMMENTS ON PESTICIDE 
RESIDUE PROBLEM 


WASHINGTON — The Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. has 
called attention to problems of the 
feed industry in connection with pos- 
sible pesticide residues in feeds and 
end products. The GFDNA comments 
were made in connection with the an- 
nouncement of a proposed Pennsyl- 
vania regulation on pesticide residues 
in feed (page 1). 

GFDNA commented: “It appears 
that pesticide residues in meat and 
milk will open a new Pandora’s box 
of trouble for feed dealers. Milk, a 
food for young and old, has no toler- 
ance for the pesticide residues known 
as chlorinated organic compounds. 
The dairy manufacturer, under sur- 
veillance of FDA or state health offi- 
cials, will put pressure on dairymen 
to ship milk free from pesticide resi- 
dues. Some milk producers are now 
requesting feed dealers to sign state- 
ments that the feed is free from 
pesticide residues. This places the 
feed dealer in an intolerable situa- 
tion as many feed ingredients have 
necessary tolerances for the chlori- 
nated organic compounds. Dealers 
neither know nor have the laboratory 
facilities to determine levels of pesti- 
cide residues.” 


Hubbard Operating 


Plant in Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. — Hubbard 
Milling Co., headquartered at Man- 
kato, Minn., this week began the 
manufacture of formula feed in the 
plant here formerly leased and oper- 
ated by Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Hubbard has purchased most of the 
plant’s equipment and operating in- 
ventories from ADM, which has dis- 
continued its Archer Feed Division, 
and has taken over the plant lease 
previously held by ADM. The Spring- 
field feed plant is best known as the 
Gainer Mill. 

Frank Tomlins, among ADM em- 
ployees who will continue working at 
the Springfield plant, has been re- 
tained by Hubbard as plant manager. 
Hubbard employment at the plant 
totals about 25 persons, reported 
Quentin Marsh, Hubbard vice presi- 
dent. 

Sept. 1 was the effective date of 
the transfer of physical properties 
of ADM’s Archer Feed division to 
Hubbard Milling (Feedstuffs, Aug. 
13). Hubbard is eontinuing the manu- 
facture of the complete line of Arch- 
er Booster feeds and is offering Arch- 
er feeds through the existing organi- 
zation of approximately 300 Archer 
dealers. 

Purchase of ADM’s Mankato feed 
plant by Hubbard was announced 
early in August. Hubbard now has 
two feed plants at Mankato and other 
plants at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
Marion, Ind. 


Egg Event Called Off 


LINCOLN, NEB. — A “Golden 
Goodness of Eggs” promotion sched- 
uled for the Nebraska State Fair 
(earlier story on page 16) has been 
cancelled. It was reported that Edwin 
Schultz, secretary of the fair, refused 
to allow the 5,000 hard-cooked eggs 
to be given away. 

The Labor Day egg promotion had 
been planned by American Kimber- 
chiks, Inc., Fremont, Neb., and Ala- 
mito Poultry Farms, Omaha, in co- 
operation with Hess & Clark, Ash- 
land, Ohio. The sponsors said that it 
is ironic that eggs cannot be given 
out in Lincoln, which was renamed 
for the President who insisted on a 
hard-cooked egg with his breakfast 
each morning. They said there was 
apparent concern over loss of con- 
cession sales at the fair. 


FISH MEAL 


(Continued from page 1) 


side of the U.S. fish meal market. 
In March, concern reached the point 
at which the State Department was 
asked to “exercise world leadership 
and call a nation-to-nation confer- 
ence of the principal fish meal pro- 
ducing countries in order that their 
representatives could all be brought 
together to discuss fish meal pro- 
duction and marketing problems and 
attempt to work out a solution to the 
mutual benefit of all concerned.” 

Government response to this pro- 
posal has not been enthusiastic. In 
fact, it looks as though State Depart- 
ment officials prefer that any inter- 
national conferences organized be on 
a private rather than on a govern- 
ment level. 

Late reports from Peru indicate 
that an alteration in the world fish 
meal market is due. And the source 
of this alteration is developments 
which have occurred within Peru it- 
self. 

Observers of goings-on in Peru say 
Peruvian fish meal has taken or is 
about to take a drastic price jump. 
While Peruvian legislators and rep- 
resentatives of the country’s fishing 
industry have been getting their 
heads together to erase their own 
fish meal “crisis” created by prices 
depressed below cost of production, 
very little fishing has been done by 
that country’s fleets. The slow-down 
in fishing has been apparent for about 
two weeks. 

Idle fishing fleets have tightened 
up Peruvian fish meal supplies. And, 
because the country is just about to 
enter the winter season when fishing 
is nil, predictions are being made 
that fish meal production in Peru 
will be low for several months. 

Peruvian fish meal imported to the 
U.S. has been available at $85 ton 
for quick shipment. Now, sources 
close to the situation say, the price 
is likely to bounce up to $105-106 
ton, f.o.b. the Gulf. 

It is strongly believed that these 
higher prices on imported Peruvian 
fish meal will come very soon. It’s 
been said that when the threat of 
cheap Peruvian fish meal is removed 
from the U.S. market domestic pro- 
ducers will be setting their sights on 
higher prices for their own fish meal. 

There were no signs by mid-week 
of any big fish meal price change in 
the U.S. Sales were reported to be in 
a seasonal slump still and supplies 
remained in abundance. But possible 
rectification of the Peruvian situa- 
tion and the arrival of the heavy con- 
suming season closing in are believed 
by tradesmen to be factors strongly 
in favor of an upward price trend 


soon. 
Stability Sought 

A trade association of the Peru- 
vian fisheries industry, National Fish- 
eries Society, has been endeavoring 
to help the fish meal industry achieve 
stability through its sponsorship of 
efforts to counteract the results of 
everproduction and plummetting 
prices. 

It is known that representatives of 
the Peruvian society have expressed 
the belief that the industry in Peru 
can achieve stability by fixing maxi- 
mum production at about 450,000 
tons. Estimations have been made 
that Peru's fish meal production in 
1959 was near 350,000 tons and that 
this year’s total will be over 500,000 
tons. 

It has been suggested that Peru’s 
fish meal production in 1960 might 
have gone over the million-ton mark 
if it hadn’t been for current curtail- 
ments, the strike of anchovy fisher- 
men in April and May and the sea- 
sonally lighter supply of anchovy in 
the six-month period started in May. 

Since world prices have been be- 
low cost of production in Peru, it has 
been held likely that some plants 
have had to close, either temporarily 
or permanently. This situation may 
be on the brink of change, however, 


now that higher prices are expected 
to be paid for Peruvian fish meal. 

Among suggestions which have 
been made by representatives of the 
industry in Peru to improve prices 
of the country’s fish meal output are: 
Establishment of closed seasons for 
anchovy fishing, which would auto- 
matically reduce production, and a 
request to the government for ex- 
emption of the fish meal industry 
from duties and taxes in order to re- 
duce costs below the world fish meal 
price. 

What goes on in the Peruvian fish 
meal industry is of great importance 
to the U.S. industry because Peru is 
the source of more than a third of 
this country’s total fish meal imports. 
Last year, for instance, the U.S. im- 
ported 132,925 tons of fish meal— 
and Peru’s share of that was 49,923 
tons. 

Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
data show that Peruvian imports 
have steadily gained since first ship- 
ments were made to the U.S. in 1945. 
In 1958, Peru sent 33,371 tons this 
way, double the volume exported to 
the U.S. a year earlier. 

This year’s U.S. domestic produc- 
tion of fish meal and scrap has been 
running behind last year’s, primarily 
because of reduced demand from the 
feed industry and because sluggish 
prices have forced processing plants 
to close down either temporarily or 
permanently. 

June’s fish meal and scrap produc- 
tion was 44,000 tons—a decline of 
14% from output of the same month 
a year earlier. Menhaden meal made 
up 86% of the June total. 

During the first half of 1960, Jan- 
uary-June, meal and scrap produc- 
tion—74,000 tons—was 18,090 tons 
below the same period of 1959. 


Political Implications 

A spokesman for several trade 
groups representing U.S. fishermen 
and fish processors has passed on to 
the State Department the opinion 
that “present world production of fish 
meal and solubles can be consumed 
through orderly distribution” and 
that government-to-government talks 
involving about eight fish meal pro- 
ducing countries would help solve 
technological and marketing prob- 
lems. 

A State Department official has 
agreed that there would be mutual 
benefit if representatives of various 
fish meal producing countries met 
and discussed mutual problems, such 
as natural resources, world market- 
ing problems and the dissemination 
of technical information. But, he said, 
also, that these subjects could be 
discussed at a private international 
conference, attended by representa- 
tives of fish meal and solubles indus- 
tries of appropriate countries. It was 
this official’s opinion that such a con- 
ference would best be initiated by a 
trade group rather than by the gov- 
ernment. 

It was learned that a group of 
senators expressed its hope that 
something could be done to arrange 
for an international conference of 
some sort, but a State Department 
official replied, it is understood, that 
until the causes, nature and probable 
duration of the U.S. fish meal indus- 
try problems were definitely estab- 
lished, the official stand would not 
be in favor of an international con- 
ference called by the U.S. govern- 
ment. 

Organizations “representing con- 
sumers,” it was reliably reported, 
have told the State Department they 
oppose such a conference. There was 
no indication that the feed industry 
was involved in this opposition. 

It appears that in addition to “con- 
sumer” opposition and the diplomatic 
entanglements which might accom- 
pany any government-to-government 
talks, there is another factor which 
State Department officials believe 
might become “touchy.” The Depart- 
ment of State doesn’t want to be- 
come involved in anything that might 
indicate that it was even remotely 
suggesting that U.S. imports of fish 

meal and solubles be restricted. 
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OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWT 


...is the result of modern, 
low cost production methods used at 
Grain Processing’s plant 


This production makes possible a continuous, economical supply of SOLULAC ... 
your best source of unidentified growth factors so vital in the feeds you produce. 
SOLULAC is a better nutrient because it’s a fermentation product from corn. It’s 
recommended by the same leading nutritionists who have cautioned you that 
“slimming up” on unidentified growth factors can only produce poor results.* 
Remember, feed sales follow feedlot performance! So, it will pay you to keep 
SOLULAC in your feed formulas. Don’t be misled by cheaper or more expensive 
substitutes . . . insist on free flowing SOLULAC! Available in 50 and 100 lb. bags 
or bulk carloads. ; 


*Additional Information on Request from 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA -« Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 
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Part 3 of a Review 


Proceedings of 49th Annual Meeting 
Of the Poultry Science Assn. 


This presentation concludes a re- 
view of the Poultry Science meetings 
held at the University of California, 
Davis. The first two parts were pre- 
sented in the Aug. 20 and Aug. 27 
issues of Feedstuffs. 


PROTEINS AND AMINO ACIDS 

—Reports regarding protein and ami- 
no acid requirements of laying hens 
were limited, although two papers of 
interest were presented. 

The first of these was by Quisen- 
berry and Bradley at the Texas Sta- 
tion, and this included feeding pro- 
tein levels of 13, 15 and 17%. The 
experiments also included variable 
additions of vegetable fat starting 
with 1 and increasing to 5% as the 
experiment progressed. Hens receiv- 
ing the 13% protein diet lost weight 
while those receiving the 15 and 17% 
rations gained some in body weight. 
Gains were closely correlated with 
energy levels provided by the in- 
creased fat additions to the ration. 
Hen-day egg production was excellent 
for the 15 and 17% protein diets, av- 
eraging 69.9 and 75.5%, respectively, 
whereas an appreciable difference 
was noted with the 13% protein when 
hen-day production averaged only 
60.2%. Feed conversion was corre- 
lated with rate of lay as would be an- 
ticipated. 

In contrast with some of the re- 
sults by the Texas group, a report 
by Barton and Stephenson of the Ar- 
kansas Station indicated that increas- 
ing the protein level for White Leg- 
horns from 13 to 16.25 and 19.5% re- 
sulted in a significant decrease in the 
efficiency of feed utilization. They 
found that a 5% level of added fat 
did not particularly improve the feed 
efficiency but that, when the level 
of fat was increased to 10%, a sig- 
nificant increase in efficiency oc- 
curred, They also reported that the 
addition of methionine to the low 
protein diet resulted in some improve- 
ment in feed efficiency. 

These two reports on protein levels 


By Dr. Elton L. Johnson 
University of Minnesota 


and amino acid supplementation for 
laying hens are a further reminder 
that the formulation of a ration is a 
rather complex procedure and must 
consider individual ingredients, amino 
acid levels, energy levels and other 
nutrient relationships in the diet 
whenever optimum results are to be 
obtained. We are further reminded 
that the chicken has a sensitive nu- 
tritive requirement for amino acids 
and their relationships to each other 
as well as other dietary inclusions. 
Consequently, it is difficult to say 
that the egg-type laying chicken re- 
quires 15, 16 or 17% protein. It is ap- 
parent that a 15% level may be ade- 
quate with some formulations where- 
as a 17 or 18% might be required 
with others. 
Chicks 


Several papers were presented rep- 
resenting studies on amino acid in- 
teractions with chicks. Certain of 
these reports indicated a difference in 
requirement related to dietary pro- 
tein level as well as the concurrent 
feeding levels of other amino acids. 
Reports of this type do not necessari- 
iy mean applied levels of amino acids 
because they were made in an at- 
tempt to study interaction charac- 
teristics rather than the final basic 
requirement of the chick. They are, 
of course, stepping stones to deter- 
mining more adequately the final 
requirement at the commercial feed- 
ing level. 

Waterhouse and Scott, at the IIli- 
nois Station, observed that the gly- 
cine requirement of the chick, when 
expressed as percent of the protein, 
decreased markedly with increased 
total protein level. Further studies in 
this series of experiments indicated 
that changing the amino acid pattern 
of the protein source (casein) did not 
affect the lysine or arginine require- 
ment of the chick. These results seem 
to indicate that the lysine and ar- 
ginine requirements are affected pri- 
marily by total protein level in the 
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ration and not by specific variation 
in levels of other amino acids. 

Further studies on glycine were 
made by Maddy and associates at the 
Monsanto Chemical Co. Their investi- 
gation indicated that other amino 
acids did not act as a precursor of 
glycine or other metabolites which 
are normally derivatives of glycine. 
This basic work is further evidence 
that we must continue to provide a 
relatively high level of glycine in our 
practical ingredients for optimum 
chick growth. 

In a study of supplemental sources 
of lysine and methionine for chick ra- 
tions by Peeler and others at Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
it was found that the lysine of L- 
lysine L-glutamate was available 
equal to that of free L-lysine. 
Various structural analogs of 
lysine failed to exhibit lysine activity. 
Their work also showed that methio- 
nine from the depeptide, glycyl-DL- 
methionine was utilized as well as the 
free amino acid, although only 65% 
of the methionine from acetyl-me- 
thionine was utilized. This report is 
typical of the never ending research 
that is conducted in laboratories for 
the constant improvement of dietary 
additions. All concerned with the for- 
mulations of rations and the cost of 
individual amino acids are well aware 
of the need for studies of this type 
which will eventually result in re- 
duced amino acid supplementation 
costs for practical rations. 


Another amino acid study by the 
Illinois group (Greene et al.) sug- 
gested that the amino acid proline 
be classified in the category with gly- 
cine and glutamic acid as as essential 
amino acid for the chick. Proline sup- 
plementation in a crystalline amino 
acid diet gave a positive response 
but proline supplementation in a 
semi-purified diet containing soybean 
oil meal or dried egg white was in- 
effective in improving growth and 
performance. Although this is of con- 
siderable fundamental interest, it is 
not felt that sufficient evidence is 
available at this time for us to be 
concerned about proline analysis and 
of practical type 

iets. 

Excessive protein levels in chick 
diets depressed the amount of vita- 
min A stored in the liver of chicks in 
experiments reported by Stoewsand 
and Scott of Cornell University. The 
observed increase in blood uric acid 
levels from 4 to 15 or 16 mg. percent 
is what one might expect because of 
the stress in the chick in metaboliz- 
ing the high levels of protein in the 


diet. 
Turkeys 

Protein studies with turkeys by 
Balloun and others at Iowa State 
showed that Bronze poults grew as 
rapidly on a diet containing 24% 
protein when it was supplemented 
with 0.2% lysine, 0.05% methionine 
and 0.2% arginine as did turkeys re- 
ceiving a 28% protein diet. Similar 
improvements with diets containing 
relatively low protein levels were ac- 
complished between the 6- and 16- 
week age period. The results after 6 
weeks were dependent upon diets 
containing relatively high energy 
levels. 


Sherman and associates at the 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. laboratories also 
showed that lysine supplements to a 
28% protein starter and a 20% pro- 
tein grower improved turkey growth. 
A portion of their experimental work 


showed that when half of the soy- 
bean protein was replaced by cotton- 
seed meal or sesame meal, growth 
and feed efficiency were reduced. 
Lysine supplementation was again ef- 
fective in improving growth with 
these substituted proteins. These 
workers concluded that the normally 
accepted lysine requirement for tur- 
key poults is probably too low. They 
obtained maximum turkey growth 
when total lysine and methionine 
were 1.57 and 0.52% of the ration, 
respectively. 

Further progress in our knowledge 
regarding the nutritive requirements 
in feeding programs for turkeys was 
reported by Dunkelgod and others at 
Oklahoma State University. Their 
evidence indicated that sexes should 
be separated in turkeys because the 
male turkey has a higher protein re- 
quirement at a given age than does 
the female. They also reported that 
females require a higher level of en- 
ergy intake per unit of protein than 
do males. This work at Oklahoma is 
very interesting because they have 
been able to obtain exceptionally rap- 
id turkey growth with excellent feed 
conversion. They have specific recom- 
mendations in detailed feeding pro- 
grams which are somewhat complex, 
but this work certainly bears watch- 
ing for possible utilization of some of 
the principles in the commercial pro- 
duction of turkeys. 

It might be worthwhile to com- 
ment at this point that the exact 
protein level for turkeys during the 
growing period is somewhat unknown 
because of the variability of ingredi- 
ents and formulation as well as the 
interaction’ of amino acids and other 
nutrients. It is quite probable that 
lower protein levels could be em- 
ployed in our turkey feeding pro- 
grams by supplementation with spe- 
cific amino acids. However, higher 
protein levels coupled with extremely 
high energy levels of the ration and 
proper amino acid balance will ordi- 
narily result in a more rapid rate of 
growth and improved feed conversion. 
Consequently, there will be consider- 
able study of these possibilities dur- 
ing the forthcoming years, and it is 
difficult to predict at this time wheth- 
er the economic decision in future 
years will be for the lower or the 
higher type protein rations. The rela- 
tive costs of total protein, individual 
amino acids and energy sources will 
be the determining factors. 


ANTIBIOTICS—Antibiotic poten- 
tiation resulting in elevated blood 
levels was the object of several stud- 
ies reported during the Friday ses- 
sions. Two reports from the Pfizer 
laboratories (Donovan et al. and Pat- 
terson et al.) demonstrated potentia- 
tion by supplying calcium as the sul- 
fate or employing a low dietary cal- 
cium level simultaneous with feeding 
tetracycline antibiotics. They ob- 
served that a low calcium level could 
be fed to chicks for five days without 
adverse effects. This procedure was 
not satisfactory for laying hens, but a 
technique involving feeding a diet 
with only 0.5% calcium for the first 
three hours of each day was effective. 
The amount fed at the beginning of 
each day for a five-day period was 
equal to one fifth of the average daily 
requirement. The normal ration with- 
out antibiotics was fed the remaining 
part of each day. 

Pensack and associates (American 
Cyanamid Co.) observed that chlor- 
tetracycline is absorbed rapidly in 
fasted chicks and that a plateau in 
blood level is reached in three hours 
by the intestinal route. Females ab- 
sorbed antibiotics more efficiently 
than males and the administration of 
terephthalic acid decreased renal ex- 
cretion and thus maintained a higher 
blood level. 

These reports provide further 
knowledge of means to reduce costs 
and increase effectiveness of anti- 
biotics in the control of stress and 
disease conditions. 

Warden and Schaible of Michigan 
State reported that broad spectrum 
antibiotics were able to overcome the 
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feces in the diet of young chicks. Zinc 
bacitracin and the tetracycline anti- 
biotics promoted maximum growth in 
the absence of fecal contamination. 
This report confirms the suspicion 
that feces in the litter is often a 
stress influence on poultry. 


FATS AND OILS — Undegummed 
soybean oil was superior to tallow as 
a source of metabolizable energy 
(ME) when fed alone to chicks ac- 
cording to Sibbold et al. of the On- 
tario Agricultural College. A surpris- 
ing outcome of the experimental work 
was that a combination of equal 
amounts of soybean oil and tallow 
resulted in ME essentially equal to 
soybean oil alone. 

Additional studies with vegetable 
oils reported by Isaacks and asso- 
ciates at the Texas Station showed 
soybean oil gave improved growth of 
chicks when fed at levels as high as 
30% of the semi-purified type diet. 

The possibility of the chick having 
a requirement for unsaturated fatty 
acids was reported by Machlin and 
Gordon of the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
They observed significant growth re- 
sponses to methyl linoleate and saf- 
flower oil during the first week of 
life. Methyl linolenate was ineffec- 
tive and led the authors to conclude 
the unsaturated fatty acid require- 
ment could be satisfied with linoleic 
acid but not with linolenic acid. 


TOXIC SUBSTANCES—Toxicity of 
the minerals vanadium (V) and 
chromium (Cr) were studied in the 
Monsanto Chemical Co. laboratories 
by Romoser and others. Cr could be 
fed at levels as high as 100 ppm. 
whereas V retarded growth at a level 
of only 20 ppm. The importance of 
this apparent low toxicity of V is 
related to the feeding of ingredients 
such as rock phosphates and colloidal 
clay which sometimes contain as 
much as 6,000 ppm. However, these 
toxic levels are not likely to be en- 
countered in the usual sources of reli- 
able mineral supplements. 

Another report involving toxicity 
was presented by Roy and others 


from the University of Wisconsin. 
They found a 0.01% level of nitro- 
furazone (NFZ) fed with a non-toxic 
level of BAPN fumarate (0.2%) re- 
sulted in leg deformity and an aortic 
aneurysm characteristic of BAPN 
toxicity in turkeys. Whether two- 
tenths of a pound of NFZ per ton of 
feed is related to the spontaneous de- 


field is yet to be determined. 


Land O’Lakes Reports 
1959 a Record Year 


MINNEAPOLIS — Land O'Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., here, reported its 
highest savings figure in history for 
the last fiscal year. Although busi- 
ness volume was down from the rec- 
ord $182 million in 1958 to $179 mil- 
lion due to lower prices on many 
commodities, there was a slight in- 
crease in the number of units of prod- 
ucts handled. It was reported that 
during the last five years, quantities 
of feeds, seeds and fertilizers fur- 
nished patrons increased 65%. 

Butter is still the biggest business 
for the 39-year-old organization, ac- 
cording to Frank Stone, genera] man- 
ager. He said that Land O’Lakes 
brand made a good increase last year 
in spite of the total national butter 
sales decline. He also commented that 
the cooperative received recognition 
outside its area for its success in 
butter sales. 


During the last year the coopera- 
tive put into operation a quality egg 
program. 

It was reported that the most 
marked growth was in the market- 
ings of turkeys, due to wider custom- 
er acceptance. 

The year’s operation, according to 
Mr. Stone, was one of reappraisal 
and adjustment to changing economic 
conditions in the industry. In milk 
supply for instance, he said, process- 
ing facilities were shifted not only for 
efficiency but for greater return to 
member-patrons. 
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AWARDS PRESENTED—Seventeen of 28 Vigorena dealers from three states 
who received 20 year service awards during a recent dealer meeting in Spring- 
field, Minn., are pictured above. S. A. D.tlon of Minneapols, vice president 
and general manager of Springfield Milling Corp., and T. T. Helleloid, mana- 
ger of the Springfield plant, presented the awards to the 17 men attending 
the meeting who represented firms that have been Vigorena dealers for at 
least 20 years. 

Left to right dealers and representatives are George Piehl, Piehl Produce, Sleepy Eye, 


Minn.; Ed. Weigle, Elkton Hatchery, Elkton, S8.D.; Mel Meng, Truman Farmers Elevator, 
Traman, Minn.; Bernard Schwerziler, Comfrey Produce, Comfrey, Minn.; Lawrence Rogers, 
Rogers Hatchery, Pipestone, Minn.; B. M. Frantz, Frantz Produce, Springfield, Minn.; Leen 
Hier, Hier Feed Mill, Springteld, Minn.; Howard Haven, Arco Farmers Elevator, Arco, 
Minn.; Ole Olson, Hadley Farmers Elevator, Hadley, Minn.; Ernest Sunption, Farmers Co- 
operative Asen., Holland, Minn.; Laurel Nyber, Lamberton Hatchery, Lamberton, Minn.; 
Martin Ehde, Amiret Grain Co., Amiret, Minn.; Artie Gleason, Arlie’s Grocery, 


Minn. ; Howard Roeder, Roeder’s Hatchery, New Ulm, Minn.; Bennett ns, 
Milling Service, Buffalo Center, Iowa; Ray Struss, Tyler Co-operative Co., Tyler, Minn., 
and Albert Skrabeck, Star Hatchery, St. James, Minn. 


| Officers are: John Basey, Victor 
Grain Firm Formed | Touslee and Deane Timothy. 


GREELEY, COLO.—A corporation | Mr. Touslee formerly was a man- 
known as the Northern Colorado | ager of the Potato Growers Coopera- 
Grain Co. has been formed to con- | tive, Eaton, Colo. Mr. Basey will con- 
duct a general grain brokerage busi- | tinue to operate his general grain 
ness here. Offices of the new firm are | brokerage business under his own 
in the Coronado Building. name in Denver. 


Fortify your feeds with 


YEAST CULTURE 


a netural source of 
Digestive enzymes - 8 Vitamins including Bis - Unidentified Health and Growth factors - Values 
not obtainable from any other source. 
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SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER 


Farco Unio 


coming 


“Pamco — our best business booster” is a common phrase in the 
bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 
quality with ‘simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. Shrinks your overhead costs while 
sparking new business . . . takes the backache out of customer service. 
Back Saver . . . attaches to any grain box. Exclusive unloading and 
Pellets handled with minimum 
breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 
. tank stabilization. Standard 2, 
3, or 4 compartment units. Pamco positive seal 
assures against leakage of materials. Dis- 
persing auger for loading leads into 
each compartment. Double gate per 
compartment standard for each 


loading anywhere, anytime. 
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Oskaloosa, lowa - Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


Bulk Sales! 


PAMCO Installation and Distributing 
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New coccidiostat gives broiler 


feeds extra protection, greater safety, 


won't depress feed efficiency! 


Tests conducted by feed manufac- 
turers, independent laboratories, and 
experiment stations prove Zoamix 
provides unsurpassed coccidiosis pro- 
tection. Experiments conducted under 
widely varying field conditions show 
Zoamix is highly effective against 
strains of coccidia of concern to 
growers. 


Zoamix will not depress rate of gain 
or feed conversion. You cam be sure 
flocks will take advantage <i all the 
nutritional potency you pack into 
your broiler rations! And very often 
10,000 birds will return an extra 
$250 profit (frequently much more) 
over flocks fed other coccidiostats. 


What’s more, Zoamix causes no phys- 
ical injury if accidentally fed to laying 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


flocks or farm animals. It’s compat- 
ible with common feed ingredients, 
drugs and additives . . . does not 
require a withdrawal period before 
marketing . . . and won’t impart 
any “off” flavors to the meat! Feed- 
ing Zoamix results in no change 
in histclogy, hematology or organ 
weights. Assaying is speedy, simple. 
Zoamix can be pelleted and re- 
pelleted, will not cake or lose potency 
even when stored for prolonged 
periods. 


These combined advantages have led 
many leading feed manufacturers to 
switch to Zoamix. How about your 
brand? Write for full technical infor- 
mation and registration assistance to 
Feed Industry Sales Section, Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Department. 


See ‘The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries" on NBC-TV 
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Advertisement 


Feed for 
Thought 


PREMIXES, WHY? 


The other day a friend who has been 
using Peter Hand premixes for a 
number of years called our office for 
a few new formulas. After we dis- 
cussed his problems, he said, “John, 
why shouldn’t we be buying individu- 
al items and making our own pre- 
mixes?” The thought occurred to me 
that many feed manufacturers who 
are on premix programs must occa- 
sionally toy with the idea that they 
might be able to save some money 
making their own premixes. Perhaps 
some other feed manufacturers who 
are making their own premixes have 
not considered having a firm like 
Peter Hand supply their premix needs 
because they thought it would in- 
crease their costs. 


On the contrary, many feed manufac- 
turers who keep accurate cost records 
have found that Peter Hand premixes 
save them money. For example, one 
of the largest feed manufacturers in 
this country formerly produced all of 
their own premixes from individual vi- 
tamins, etc. They estimated that their 
physical loss in handling the mate- 
rials, in premixing, in loss of potency, 
etc., amounted to approximately 2% 
of the cost of their final premixes. 
They decided to try custom premixes 
to simplify their manufacturing oper- 
ation. Peter Hand was selected as the 
source of their custom premixes. This 
firm found that they actually saved 
money by having Peter Hand manu- 
facture their premixes for them. 
Their loss now amounts to only one- 
half of one percent .. . estimated sav- 
ings per year $35,000. 


The feed manufacturer preparing his 
own premixes generally does not have 
personnel qualified to handle the 
weighing and blending of the costly 
micronutrients required in these pre- 
mixes. In addition, since it is neces- 
sary to purchase reiatively large 
quantities of these costly items in or- 
der to effect any savings at all, he 
stands the constant risk of loss of 
potency because of lack of rapid turn- 
over. 


We, on the.-other hand, are using 
these ingredients each day and in 
large quantities. Our’ pérsonnel ‘are 
skilled in handling ingredients in mi- 
nute quantities and our laboratory 
can check incoming ingredients and 
outgoing products. We can generally 
provide the feed manufacturer with 
his premix at less cost than his actual 
cost for the individual ingredients 
comprising the premix. Premixing is 
a specialist’s job and we at Peter 
Hand are specialists in the art of pre- 
mixing. Your Peter Hand representa- 
tive can show you how we can help 
you. Call, write or wire for full de- 
tails, today. 
J. LINSNER 
Director of Technical Services 
PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
* * * 


Look for “Feed for Thought” every 
month. This popular column appears reg- 
ularly in this same place (page 14) in 
the first Feedstuffs issue of each month. 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


1000 NORTH AVENUE « CHICAGO 22 
130 HOWELL STREET « DALLAS 7 
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YOUR TUXEDO CATTLE PEERS 


PROMOTIONAL MATERIALS—Donn Early, general manager of The Early 
& Daniel Co., points out the 6-ft. weatherproof banner to be supplied to all 
dealers. Sample promotional materials for dealers and direct mail for farmers 


cover the back wall. 


Early & Daniel Starts 


Promotional Program 


CINCINNATI—A new marketing, 
merchandising and promotional pro- 
gram was launched by The Early & 
Daniel Co. at a 2% day meeting at 
the Sheraton-Gibson Hotel. The meet- 
ing was attended by more than 40 
of the company’s executives, regional 
managers and territory managers. 

The new six-months marketing 
plan for Tuxedo Feeds was announced 
to the sales group by Donn Early, 
general manager. “Partners for Prof- 
its” was the theme of the meeting 
and will be the central idea through- 
out the program. The “partners” are 
the farmer, dealer and Early & 
Daniel. 

“The entire program is based on 
the present and future needs and 
aims of our customers, the farmers,” 
“We intend to use 
every function of marketing to pro- 
vide farmers with up-to-date infor- 
mation about animal agriculture and 
feeding programs that will further 
reduce their feed costs and enhance 
their chances of realizing fair and 
continuing profits. Meetings, films, 
farm calls, direct mail, and new feed- 
ing manuals will all be used on an 
accelerated schedule to reach and 
serve more farmers.” 

Another prime objective is to pro- 
vide dealers and their organizations 
with the training and materials that 
will enable them to carry out their 
responsibilities of this “partnership 
for profits,” said Mr. Early. A de- 
tailed dealer merchandising manual 
and a merchandising calendar are 
being supplied to dealers. Selling and 
display ideas, point-of-purchase ma- 
terials, outdoor signs and other tools 
of merchandising are being provided. 

“In addition to our farm paper ad- 
vertising, we are encouraging and as- 
sisting dealers to do more intensive 
local advertising,” Mr. Early said. An 
“instant advertising” book containing 
complete ads, ready to use, is the 
key item for this activity. 

“Also important is the new poultry 
manual,” Mr. Early said. In addition 
to basic flock management sugges- 


tions and a number of farm-tested 
feeding programs, the manual will 
contain information about the pro- 
duction of quality eggs. 

“We have retained Creative Serv- 
ice Associates, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, to 
assist us in our marketing and sales 
planning and related promotional and 
merchandising activities,” Mr. Early 
said. “They will be working with us 
and our advertising agency, Keelor & 
Stites.” 


Canadian Poultry 
Numbers Down 8% 


OTTAWA, CANADA—Total poul- 
try on Canadian farms — (excluding 
Newfoundland) June 1 this year de- 
clined 8% to an estimated 75 649,000 
birds from last year’s corresponding 
figure of 81,785,000. Number of hens 
and chickens fell to 68,795,000 from 
73,510,000 a year ago; turkeys to 
6,177,000 from 7,562,000; geese to 
296,000 from 308,000, and ducks to 
381,000 from 405,000 birds, it was 
reported. 

There is less poultry this year than 
last in all provinces except Nova 
Scotia. The totals follow: 


1960 195 
— Figures June | —— 


Prince Edward Island. 705,000 771,000 
Nova Scotia ......... 272,000 2,225,000 
New Brunswick ...... 1,098,000 1,131,000 

30,039,000 32,400,000 
Manitoba .........4. 7 390.000 8,328,000 
Saskatchewan ....... 8,078,000 9,425,000 
British Columbia ..... _§, 177,000 5,292,000 


Hayes & Stolz Names 


Western Representative 


FT. WORTH — The Hayes & Stolz 
Industrial Manufacturing Co., Ft. 
Worth, announces that it is now rep- 
resented in California and Arizona by 
the California Mill Equipment Co., 
Burlingame, Cal. 

Hayes & Stolz officials said that 
Gene Thomas, Dave Weston and Pat 
Cunningham of the California firm 
are completely familiar with the 
Hayes & Stolz line of machinery and 
will be serving customers in their 
area. 


W:iN MINUTE MAID CONTEST—MTr, and Mrs. Fred Blado, right, Jackson- 
ville, accept their certificates for a one-week, all-expense paid vacation in 
Puerto Rico from John Adamson, assistant sales director for the citrus prod- 
ucts division of Minute Maid Corp. On the left is Mallory Roberts, Jackson- 
ville, office manager for Bradley & Baker, sales representative for Minute 
Maid’s Golden Isle Citrus Pulp. Mr. Blado, foreman for Florida Feed Mills, 
Jacksonville, was the winner of Minute Maid’s Golden Isle Citrus Pulp sales 


contest. 


Head of Feed Firm 
Takes Second Post 


CHANHASSEN, MINN.—LeRoy F. 
Wellens, president of Wellens & Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis feed distributing 
firm, has joined ees 
the sales engineer- 
ing staff of Space 
Structures, Inc., 
plastics research | 
and fabricating | 
firm here. 

He will continue 
to serve as presi- 
dent of Wellens & © 
Co., Ine. 

At Space Struc- 
tures, he will join 
a staff being ex- 
panded to handle sales of the “Hitch- 
Hiker,” a patented insulated shipping 
container, and to ass'st in market de- 
velopment of products manufactured 
by SSI's licensed Thermofusion proc- 
ess for the meat packing industry. 

The process, developed in Europe 
and introduced into this country by 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., earlier this year, permits “‘inex- 
pensive production of plastic objects 
of any size, for both large and small 
runs, with low-cost molds,” according 
to Space Structures, Inc. 


French Branch Set Up 
By Sprout-Waldron 


MUNCY, PA.— The .creation and 
actual establishment of Equipments 
S.W.F. (Sprout, Waldron-France) 
S.A.R.L., a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Mun- 
cy, was recently announced by Harold 
M. Soars, Sprout-Waldron’s president 
and general manager. 

Equipments S.W.F. (Sprout, Wal- 
dron-France) S.A.R.L., to be more 
generally known as S.W.F., will op- 
erate essentially as a sales and engi- 
neering office with headquarters in 
Paris. 

Management of S.W.F. will be in 
the hands of Pierre Baillaud. Mr. 
Baillaud is a graduate engineer from 
“Ecole Superieure De Physique Et 
Chimie Industrielles” de Paris, and 
is a former member of the staff of 
one of the iargest feed manufacturers 
in France. Mr. Baillaud has had sev- 
eral months training in this country 
at Sprout-Waldron’s headquarters in 
Muncy. 

Assisting Mr. Baillaud will be 
Philippe Riant, also a graduate engi- 
neer, with a background of many 
months training in this country. 


Joins Exchange Plan 


ATHENS, GA. —- Arthur Gannon, 
extension poultryman for the Uni- 
versity of Georgia for nearly 30 years, 
has been appointed coordinator of a 
foreign agricultural exchange pro- 
gram in Cambodia and Viet Nam, 
Asia. He will discontinue work as 
extension poultryman and project 
leader Oct. 1, and will remain on the 
University of Georgia faculty in his 
new appointment. 


LeRoy Wellens 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


DISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE for 
tamin E Concentrate—(DP! 
The leading Vitamin E feed supplement. 


The certain safeguard against deficiency 
of Vitamin E. Each pound is standardized 
te contain 20,000 international units of 
Vitamin E (14.71 grams of d = toco- 
pherol acetate) on a soybean meal base. 


THE AMBURGO CO., INC. 
1315-17 Walnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
AMBURGO ‘‘WEST’'—3862 E. 
Sussex Way, Fresno, Calif. 
AMBURGO —Amburgo 
Mig. Co., Inc., Hope, Indiana 


“It's good business to do business with Amburgo”’ 
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How much E is enough? 


To insure adequate nutrition these authorities now recommend 
adding vitamin E supplement to feeds at these levels. 


For literature citations, write to DPi. 
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Supplementation in 


Source Type of Feed International Units 
of Vitamin E per ton 

Dr. A. A. Kurnick Chicken Layer (With BHT) 5,000 

Chicken Breeder (With BHT) 5,000 

Dept. of Poultry Science ’ 

University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 

Dr. E. P. Singsen Chick Starter and Broiler 

Dept. of Poultry Science (Without BHT*—Total a-tocopherol 14,000 to 22,000 units per ton) 4,000 to 8,000 

aa (With BHT*—Total a-tocopherol 14,000 to 22,000 units per ton) Zero to 8,000 
Turkey Breeder (Ali-mash) 32,000 

Dr. Milton L. Scott Turkey Starter 5,000 

Dept. of Poultry Husbandry Turkey Grower (All-mash, 24% protein, with BHT and brewers’ dried yeast) 5,000 

Cornell University Turkey Grower (All-mash, 20% protein, with BHT and brewers’ dried yeast) 5,000 

ithaca, New York Turkey Grower (All-mash, 18% protein, with BHT and brewers’ dried yeast) 5,000 
Turkey Grower (All-mash, 16% protein, with BHT and brewers’ dried yeast) 5,000 
Turkey Finisher (All-mash, with BHT and brewers’ dried yeast) 5,000 
Turkey Grower (With grain, 20% protein, t BHT, and brewers’ dried yeast) 10,000 
Turkey Breeder (With grain, 24% protein,t and brewers’ dried yeast) 40,000 
Turkey Breeder (All-mash, 18% protein,t with brewers’ dried yeast) 30,000 
Duck Breeder (With brewers’ dried yeast) 7,000 
Chick Startert 5,000 
Broiler t 5,000 
Chicken Breeder (All-mash) 10,000 

Dr. T. D. Runnels Broiler (in batteries) 5,000 

Dept. of Animal and Poultry Husbandry 

University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 

Dr. Henry L. Fuller, University of Georgia Broiler Zero to 4,000 

Poultry Department, Athens, Georgia 

Dr. Stanley L. Balloun Turkey Starter 10,000 

Dept. of Poultry Husbandry Turkey Grower (All-mash) 5,000 

lowa State University Turkey Breeder (All-mash) 20,000 

Ames, lowa Chick Starter (All-mash) 5,000 
Chicken Breeder (All-mash) 5,000 

New England College Conference Turkey Starter 10,000 
Turkey Grower 10,000 
Turkey Breeder 50,000 

Dr. Edward C. Naber Turkey Starter 8,000 

Dept. of Poultry Science Turkey Grower 8,000 

The Ohio State University Turkey Finisher 8,000 

Columbus 10, Ohio Turkey Breeder 8,000 

Dr. S. J. Slinger Turkey Starter and Grower 

Ontario Agricultural College (Without BHT) 6,700 

Guelph, Ontario, Canada (With BHT) 5,000 
Turkey Breeder 
(Without BHT) 10,000 
(With BHT) 6,700 


Dr. C. W. Carlson 


Turkey Breeder 


15,000 to 20,000 


Dept. of Poultry Husbandry Chicken Breeder 10,000 
South Dakota State College Turkey Starter 5,000 
Brookings, South Dakota Chicken Starter 5,000 
Dr. J. R. Couch Chick Starter and Broiler 5,000 
Poultry Science Department Chicken Breeder 10,000 
Texas A. & M. College Turkey Starter and Grower 5,000 to 10,000 
College Station, Texas Turkey Breeder 30,000 
Chicken Layer 2,500 
Dr. Leo S. Jensen Turkey Breeder 10,000 


State College of Washington 
Dept. of Poultry Science, Pullman, Washington 


Supplementation in 
International Units of 
Vitamin E per mink per day 


Dr. John R. Gorham 

Dept. of Veterinary Pathology 
State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


Mink adults (Nov. 1-June 1) 5 units 
Mink kittens (June 1-Nov. 1) 10 units 
Mink kittens (treating an outbreak of yellow fat disease) 20 units 


*Dr. Singsen's recommendations cover vitamin E from all sources. This allow- 


A, 


ance may be reduced in the p of an 


One pound of Myvamix® Vitamin E contains 20,000 
International Units of Vitamin E on a soy grit base. 
The vitamin is in the form of d-alpha-tocophery] ace- 
tate. This makes it stable against heat, long stor- 
age, and the influence of other feed ingredients. 


producers of Myvamix Vitamin E 


Distillation Products Industries is. aiviion of Eastman Kodak Company 


TtWhen less than 50 Ib./ton of olfalfe are used on all-mash basis, and/or when 
there is reason to suspect harvest or storage damage fo critical ingredients. 


Further stabilization of ¢-alpha-tocopheryl acetate 
is unnecessary. Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and 
Chicago e Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal 
and Toronto. 


Also ... vitamin A... . distilled monoglycerides . . . 
some 3800 Eastman Organic Chemicals for science and industry 


; 
— 
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T. G. Burdsal to Speak 
At Pacific N.W. School 


SEATTLE—T. G. Burdsal, feed pro- 
duction superintendent, Sperry Divi- 
sion, General Mills, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, will be one 
of the featured 
speakers atthe 
1961 Pacific North- 
west Feed Mill 
Production School. 
The school, spon- 
sored by the Wash- 
ington State Feed 
Assn., will be held 
Feb. 8-9 at the Ho- 
tel Leopold in Bell- 
ingham, Wash. J. 
G. Wilson, associa- 
tion manager, in announcing Mr. 
Burdsal’s appearance at the school, 
pointed out that the theme of the 
school will be modernization and its 
importance in the future role of the 
feed industry in a changing agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Burdsal will be the kick-off 


T. G, Burdsal 


speaker at the two-day school. His 
topic will be “Making Yesterday's 
Mills Do Today’s Business.” 

Also, he will be moderator of one 
of several workshop sessions planned 
for the seventh annual school. This 
session will be called “Open Season,” 
and the reason for this is that feed 
millers may present any problem they 
wish. Mr. Burdsal will be assisted by 
five panel members, and two of the 
five will be feed millers at the fore- 
man or superintendent level. 


Seed Meet 


DEN VER— The Colorado Seed 
Dealers Assn. will hold its annual 
convention at the Denver Hilton Ho- 
tel Dec. 2-3, it was announced by Bud 
Sackett, Cheyenne Wells, president. 
He said the program will include na- 
tionally-known speakers on costs and 
profits of seed dealers. 

Officers of the association are to 
meet in October to finalize plans. 
More than 500 members and their 
wives are expected to attend. 


Texas Egg Council 
Builds Membership 


ABILENE, TEXAS — The Texas 
Egg Council, organized to promote an 
increase in egg consumption, is re- 
portedly making progress in its drive 
for new members. 

Getting egg producers to join the 
council has been a main bottleneck, 
according to one report. Many pro- 
ducers feel that the membership fee 
of 2¢ on each case of eggs is too 
high. 

“We have made our greatest prog- 
ress in the Houston area where the 
largest number of egg producers are 
concentrated,” explained Jim Dobbyn, 
a member of the board of directors. 

“We have been operating with lim- 
ited funds, but are planning meetings 
in each of the six districts in Texas 
to push for more membership. Though 
progress has been slow, we have no 
intention of disbanding.” 

Mr. Dobbyn says the organization 
is composed of all segments of the 
commercial egg industry — the egg 


New Bcocock Bessie comes into lay about 7-10 days earlier and has excel- 
lent livability as both chicks and layers. Poultrymen are reporting mor- 
tality with the New Babcock Bessie is only 1/3 to 1/2 of 1% at 4 weeks. 


trymen now S$ go make this 


1, Earlier, more uniform maturity 
with the NEW BABCOCK BESSIE ! 


A completely new bird this year, bred to do an even better job in your 
customers’ floor flocks or cages—that’s the New Babcock: Bessie. After 
experimenting, testing, testing again and measuring 18 characteristics of 
62,000 females, we carefully selected this New Bessie 3-way strain cross. 

Take number of days to first egg, for example. This New Bessie comes 
into lay about 7-10 days earlier than the old Bessie. And it’s a much more 
uniform maturity right through the flock. She keeps right on laying for 


13-16 months. . 


. lays 240-280 eggs her first year. Performance like this 


is why poultrymen are saying we're right — the New Babcock Bessie is 
“Bred To Live and Lay The Profit Way.” 


Your feed customers will like the New Babcock Bessie. You can recommend 
this new bird with confidence that poultrymen will thank you for the good 
results they get with the New Bessie and your feed. 


HlUs: 


2. Low chick mortality, runs about 
1/3-1/2 of 1% to 4 weeks of age. 


3. Excellent livability in the 
laying house . 


4. Large eggs come early and uniformly 
throughout the flock. 
Grade at over 95% AA's and A’s. 


5. Excellent feed conversion. Weighs 
4.5 Ibs. at one year. 


producer, feed dealer, egg dealer and 
hatcheryman. Each has an investment 
in the cause and is interested in per- 
suading the public to consume more 


eggs. 

While no figures are available for 
the declining egg consumption in 
Texas, Mr. Dobbyn feels that it is in 
line with the national trend. He says 
that some observers believe the av- 
erage per capita consumption for 
1960 will be as low as 327 eggs. 

“We feel there are at least two 
reasons why people are eating fewer 
eggs,” he pointed out. “One is the 
hurry and bustle of the early morn- 
ing when people are rushing off to 
work. They don’t always eat a nour- 
ishing meal that contains eggs. The 
second reason is the adverse publici- 
ty that has been given on the choles- 
terol content of eggs.” 


Congressman to Speak 
At Poultry Meeting 


RICHMOND, VA.— Congressman 
Burr P. Harrison of Virginia’s sev- 
enth district will deliver the keynote 
address at the 30th annual convention 
of the Virginia State Poultry Feder- 
ation this fall. 

George A. Heitz, Harrisonburg, 
convention chairman, said the con- 
gressman will be the opening speaker 
on a special “Producer Day” program 
Oct. 11 at Hotel Roanoke in Roanoke. 
Broiler, turkey and egg producers will 
be guests of the poultry federation at 
a luncheon in their honor. 

The two-day convention and poul- 
try trade show is expected to draw 
close to 1,000 poultrymen from all 
sections of the state, according to 
Mr. Heitz. 

The “Producer Day” program will 
feature special interest sections for 
the Virginia Broiler Growers Assn., 
the Virginia Turkey Assn., the Vir- 
ginia Egg Council, the state hatchery 
association and the state feed asso- 
ciation. 

New officers of these federation af- 
filiate organizations will be elected at 
these group sessions. Directors and 
new officers of the parent poultry 
federation will be named later in the 
afternoon. 

Several adult and youth awards 
for outstanding work in the poultry 
field will be presented at the annual 
banquet. 


Nebraska Fair Will 


Have Egg Promotion 


LINCOLN—The “Golden Goodness 
of Eggs” campaign plans to visit Ne- 
braska State Fair here Labor Day, 
it has been announced by William 
Daily, vice president, American Kim- 
berchiks, Inc., Fremont, Neb. He says 
that 4-H girls will hand out 5,000 
hard-cooked eggs to citizens of the 
Cornhusker state. 

The eggs will be packaged in glas- 
sine bags with midget salt and pepper 
— supplied by Morton Salt 


ay See Kimberchiks, Inc., and the 
Alamito Poultry Farms, Omaha, are 
cooperating with Hess & Clark, divi- 
sion of the Vick Chemical Co., Ash- 
land, Ohio, in the campaign. 

Gift baskets of the “hen fruit” will 
be given to Governor Ralph J. Brooks, 
Mayor Bartlett E. Boyles and celeb- 
rities at the fair including Pat Boone, 
Anita Bryant, Carmel Quinn and the 
Four Lads. 


MIXERS 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
mix after 


BABCOCK POULTRY FARM, INC. soxsse rraca, wew rorx 


bag! 
One mixer For Ali Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Bo’: Ory and Molasses Feed. 
SLAD FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO 


887 11th Street 
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When the sun doesn’t 
shine, NiCarb does! 


No other coccidiostat can match the performance 
of NiCars in all kinds of weather—all year ‘round. 
NiCazs is still the most effective coccidiostat 
on the market. Merck Chemical Division, 


Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


iCarbé 


we. Tried, Tested and Proved on over Four Billion f 


@ TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR NICARBAZIN. 


Join the switch to 


ay 
Picken 
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‘HIGH LIFE GRAIN COMPANY : 


Guaranteed not less than 
26% crude protein. 


Packaged in attractive, 
clean, sturdy, 50-lb. bags 
with handy tear off tops. 


asy to handle and store. 
Iso available in bulk. 


> 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


* 


Exclusively distributed by: 


The New Century # 
COMPANY 


New Mill Enables Firm 
To Provide Feed for 
1.3 Million Laying Hens 


By Jess Blair 
Special Correspondent 


In southern California where poul- 
try units are steadily growing larger, 
the feeding methods have also been 
changed. Poultry ranchers who own 
large laying flocks are now using 
feed in bulk form and having it de- 
livered directly from the feed mills. 

This has posed a problem for the 
mills of the area. A company must 
add new equipment and streamline 
its operations and sell feed on a 
competitive basis. Some mills have 
succeeded in this; many others have 
failed. 

One that has grown with the years 
and is still gaining new business is 
the Brookhurst Mill, Arlington, Cal. 
The present mill was built less than 
a year ago, but the president of the 
corporation, E. F. Zimmer, has been 
in the feed milling business for 14 
years and for 25 years has been en- 
gaged in the poultry industry. 

The large mill is nearly automatic 
and is capable of manufacturing large 
amounts of feed each day. At pres- 
ent the firm is providing feed for 
over 1,300,000 laying hens, and can 


take care of a considerable increase 
without adding new facilities. 

Feed ingredients are shipped in 
both by rail and trucks. These ma- 
terials are dumped into grated pits 
and taken to the scalper, and from 
there to the grinding equipment. Af- 
ter going through a horizontal two- 
ton mixer, the feed is moved to hold- 
ing bins or to the overhead unload- 
ing bins from which delivery trucks 
are filled. 

In addition to the large mixer, the 
company has a smaller one for 
sacked feed. The firm has equipment 
for making its own premixes but does 
buy a vitamin concentrate and a min- 
eral mix to which other additives 
are added. Since the mill was built, 
extra storage has been added for 
holding grain and other ingredients. 
These units consist of seven 150-ton 
tanks, one 120-ton tank and four 60- 
ton tanks. Altogether the company 
now has a total storage of 3,500 tons. 

The mill is operated from an elec- 
trie control board and requires only 
three employees. One man stays at 


VIEW OF MILL—At left, grain or other ingredients are dumped into chutes 
and augered to storage tanks. Just to the right of this can be seen a large 
truck dumping grain into another pit. At the extreme right complete feed 
is being loaded on one of the Brookhurst delivery trucks. 


AERIAL VIEW— 


air view shows the Brookhurst Mill, Arlington, Cal. 
Flat-roofed building just beyond the mill is the air conditioned office. Small- 
er building (left) is the shop. Additional storage tanks have been added since 
this photo was taken. 


CONTROLS—One man operates the 
electric control board at the Brook- 
hurst mill. Blackboard above panels 
shows what materials are in each of 
the holding tanks. 


the panel board, another at the grind- 
er, while a third takes care of other 
jobs such as sacking feed and con- 
trolling the special mixes. 


Unloading 

One unusual feature about the mill 
is that four railroad cars can be un- 
loaded without having the train crew 
move the cars. In designing this, the 
company constructed a_ concrete 
trench parallel to the railroad, placed 
an auger inside and located the 
dumping chutes at the proper dis- 
tance between the doors of the rail 
cars. Feed is then unloaded from one 
car, augered to the mill and then 
the second, third and fourth cars are 
unloaded the same way. The trench is 
covered with heavy metal plates that 
are hinged so they can be raised or 
lowered. 

In keeping with the trend toward 
larger poultry units, the company has 
increased the size of delivery trucks. 
There are eight bulk delivery trucks 
with a varying capacity from 12 to 22 
tons. The two largest vehicles are 
used for long hauls and for servicing 
the larger poultry houses. 

“We will soon begin retiring the 
small trucks,” said Mr. Zimmer. “In 
fact, we have already placed an order 
for another 22-ton vehicle.” 

The Brookhurst Mill caters only to 
laying hen flocks and replacements. 
About 98% of this feed is in bulk 
form, while the other 2% is in start- 
er mashes and special medicated 
mashes. 

All feed is sold under the com- 
pany’s trade name of “Feathercrest 
Proven Poultry Mashes.” Though 
some of the customers live quite a 
distance from Arlington, the larger 
part of them are not too distantly 
located. 

Mr. Zimmer’s purpose has been to 
encourage and help the better pro- 
ducers enlarge their units. At pres- 
ent the average poultryman has 
about 11,000 hens, but the company 


CHECKING—Truck drivers who de- 
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thinks this will increase to 16,000 
within the next five years. 

When Mr. Zimmer started manu- 
facturing feed many years ago, he 
adopted a policy that is still followed. 
He would sell poultrymen “Ranch 
Proven Poultry Mashes” at the very 
lowest cash price, subject to a 2% 
discount if paid within seven days. 

“It is true that a few sinners have 
taken advantage of us,” he said, “but 
in the 14 years we have not lost over 
$2,000 in poor accounts.” 

Field Service 

In addition to the discount for cash 
payment, customers stay with the 
firm because of the field service giv- 
en to every producer. Mr. Zimmer 
has a staff of service men who are 
either college trained or have had 
long years of experience, or both. 

Altogether the firm uses four spe- 
cialists, while a son-in-law of Mr. 
Zimmer also helps out with the serv- 
ice work. There is also a veterinarian 
on the staff who first started with 
the company by helping out occasion- 
ally, but now puts in five days a 
week. 

The company is also adding an- 
other specialist. This is Dr. John 
Pope, a brother of one of the junior 
partners. He is just completing eight 
years of college work at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland where he majored 
in nutrition. 

“I am sure he will be needed more 
and more as we advance to the age 
of electronic formule computation,” 
said Mr. Zimmer. 

The field man has no set number 
of duties. He tries to find out every 
problem that confronts the producer 
and then helps with its solution. He 
may help vaccinate birds, teach an 
owner how to cull non-layers, aid in 
planning new houses, get a post-mor- 
tem on diseased birds and in every 
way try to help the producer make a 
larger profit. 

To keep abreast of these problems, 
the Brookhurst Mill has a poultry 
ranch of its own called Feathercrest 
Farms, located at Olive, Cal., where 
25,000 layers are kept. 

“This is our testing ground,” said 
Mr. Zimmer. “We are constantly test- 
ing at least seven to ten rations with 
a good number of birds from one to 
three years. We have found that 
short tests often are very confusing, 
because when they are re-run the 
results may be somewhat different 
than at first.” 

In summing up some of the rea- 
sons for the success of the company, 
the owner made this statement: “To 
continue to serve the growing units, 
the mill must do two things: It 
must make a good feed at a rock bot- 
tom price and provide the customer 
with a service man who will help him 
do a better job. The mill owner who 
can do this will stay in business. 

“If he cannot measure up to these 
requirements, he may find the cus- 
tomers going elsewhere. And losing 
or holding just a few of these large 
accounts might mean the difference 
between making a good living at it 
or getting out altogether.” 


REBUILD FEED MILL 

WATERTOWN, WIS.—The Old Elm 
Feed Mill, which was destroyed by 
fire here last year at an estimated 
less of $250,000, is being rebuilt. The 
300,000 bushel elevator and other 
buildings occupied a square block 
and the rebuilding is being done on 
the same site at an estimated cost 
of $200,000. Participating in a $135,- 
000 financing are the federal Small 
Business Administration, the Wiscon- 
sin Capital Corp., and the Badger 
Small Business Corp. 
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Madera Milling Adds 


Man to Beeflot Unit 


MADERA, CAL.—The second addi- 
tion within recent weeks to the beef- 
lot programming and sales depart- 
ment of Madera Milling Co. has been 
announced by J. F. Simonet, presi- 
dent. The new man, Harvey Kagge- 
rud, will direct beeflot and range 
sales for the company from Madera 
County to the coast and north. 

Mr. Kaggerud lived in Modesto for 
a number of years while serving in 
managerial and sales capacities for 
Diamond Laboratories, Coast Veteri- 
nary Corp. and Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., laboratories. He is a graduate 
of Wisconsin State College. 

Madera Milling Co. in addition to 
its “AFD” nutrition package for beef 
cattle, produces other specialty ra- 
tions for dairy and lamb feeding. 
Madera Milling is also a source of 
dehydrated and suncured alfalfa. 


PLANT ADDITION—The recently completed addition to the plant and the 
new office of Roskamp Huller Manufacturing Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa, are 
shown above. According to company officials the 60 by 100-ft. plant addition 
gives space for greater efficiency in production and provides more facilities 
for experimental work. The new 60 by 25-ft. office gives needed space for 
better customer service, Roskamp officials report. 


Meee New Blatchford’s 


ctarized 


with extra whole milk flavor 


m-m- Greater Palatability 
m-m- Better Digestability 


Easier Change-Over 


m- m --Smells Better... Tastes Better 
Wins More Customers... More Repeat Sales! 


WRITE TODAY for new NECTARIZED 


When Dairymen smell new NECTARIZED Blatchford’s 
Calf-Pab Samples and free Sales Aids. 


Calf-Pab’s delicious aroma, they want to buy it. When 
they see how their calves go for its extra smackin’ good 
whole milk flavor — they come back for more! They know 


calves that eat better grow better. And they love the sav- ec 
ings they make! Low-cost top quality Calf-Pab is high in r on ee 
milk solids (55%), Vitamins A, B, B12, Antibiotics and 8 BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. +t. 290 a 
other essential nutrients. Put the “buy appeal” of NEC- Waukegan, 

TARIZED Calf-Pab to work on your sales floor. Write 
for Mm-mm NECTARIZED Sales Aids Today! B YES! Send me the new NECTARIZED a 
Calf-Pab Sales Aids. 
NAME 
a 
ESTABLISNED 1800 ADDRESS __ 
Main Plant and Office, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Midwest Plant, Des Moines, lowe * West Coast Division, Nampa, idaho 
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Swine worms: continuous problem 


DAILY, HOGS PICK UP WORM 
EGGS LEFT BY INFECTED STOCK. 


HYGROMIX, BY STOPPING 
WORM REPRODUCTION, STOPS 
SOURCE OF EGGS. 


ONLY HYGROMIX CONTROLS 


THE LARGE ROUNDWORM 
(Ascaris) life cycle 


1, Female worm lays up to 1,400,000 eggs a 
day. Eggs develop embryos in about 14 days. 


2. The larvae hatch in the small intestine, pene- 
trate intestinal wall, migrate in the blood stream 
through liver, heart and lungs. After reaching 
lungs in about 10 days, larvae are coughed up 
and swallowed by the pig. 

3. Larvae return to small intestine where they 
develop to egg-laying maturity in 2 to 24% 
months. 

Damage: Retards growth in young animals and 
they become unthrifty. As larvae migrate 
through lungs, pigs have difficulty breathing 
(cough constantly), often contract pneumonia 
and die. Lungs hemorrhage, liver damaged. Dis- 
turbed digestion. Thumps. Ulcers. Reduces 
effective nutrient-absorption area of intestine. 
Adult worms may block bile duct. 


EGGS DEVELOP INTO LARVAE 
INSIDE HOG. BY STOPPING 
WORM EGGS, HYGROMIX 
HELPS CONTROL LARVAE 
DAMAGE TO HOG. 


THE NODULAR WORM 
(Oesophagostomum) life cycle 


1. Adult female lays 5 to 10,000 eggs daily, 
which are expelled in the manure. Eggs often 
hatch in 24 to 48 hours. 


2. Larvae hatch from eggs on the ground and 
become infective in 3 to 6 days. P'gs are in- 
fected when they pick up larvae. Larvae pass 
through stomach, small intestine into large in- 
testine. Larvae discard protective sheath and 
penetrate the mucous membranes—which 
causes intense inflammation within 48 hours. 
Small nodules develop at points of penetration. 


3. Nodules rupture and worms become free to 
grow and feed in the large intestine, reaching 
egg-laying maturity about 2 months after the 
larvae were taken into the body. 


Damage: The nodules formed where worms 

netrate membranes are ideal locations for 
infection. Nodules may interfere with food 
absorption. The adult worms produce intestinal 
inflammation, weakness, anemia, emaciation, 
diarrhea, general unthriftiness. Pigs which live 
are usually stunted. 


THESE THREE WORM LIFE CYCLES: 


WORM LARVAE DEVELOP INTO 
EGG-LAYING ADULT WORMS. 


HYGROMIX KILLS YOUNG 
WORMS BEFORE THEY CAN DE- 
VELOP AND LAY NEW EGGS 


TO REINFECT STOCK. 


THE WHIPWORM 
(Trichuris) life cycle 


1. Female lays up to 5,000 cag per day, 
which are passed in the manure. Eggs develop 
to the infective stage in a few weeks to several 
months, depending upon environment. 


2. Swine are infected directly by swall 
eggs. Eggs hatch and larvae penetrate 
interlace their bodies in the intestinal walls. 


3. Worms settle in the large intestine and grow 
to maturity in 4 to 5 weeks. 

Damage: Infections can cause unthriftiness, 
weakness, and emaciation; they may even kill 
a young pig. The attachment of the worms to 
the wall of the intestine produces an inflam- 
mation of the delicate lining, causing bleeding 
and diarrhea. Damaged intestinal walls are 
ideal locations for invasion by secondary in- 
fections of disease bacteria. 
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Hygromix: Continuous protection 
from the problem... 


Hygromix in the feed is the only worm control method 


that... kills three kinds of worms... 


prevents worms from laying new eggs... 


kills worms day after day... 


does not upset feeding or require extra labor 


The chart on the left shows the life cycle of swine worms... 
a continuous process of reinfection that, unseen, eats away 
at hog-raising profits by slowing gains, lowering feed effic- 
iency and general herd health. 


If you were to butcher a “normal, healthy” hog and trace 
these damaging cycles with a high-powered microscope, 
you would find all of the stages shown on the left going on 
at once. You would find worm eggs, larvae, baby worms, 
and adult worms laying new eggs to start the cycle spinning 
around inside the hog again and again. 


Because the cycle . . . and the loss . . . continue day after 
day, there was no way to fight the problem until Hygromix 


was developed. Purge-type wormers never had any real 
effect upon the process. By the time the adult worms were 
flushed out, new eggs had been layed, and most of the 
damage had already been done. 


Hygromix in the feed is the only way to stop the damaging 
life cycles before they start. Hour after hour, Hygromix kills 
the large roundworm, nodular worm, and whipworm from 
previous cycles before they can reproduce. This same continuous 
killing action also knocks off baby worms from later cycles 
before they can grow to egg-laying maturity. The fact that 
Hygromix kills most of the worms when they are small 
explains why farmers find few adult worms in the droppings 
of Hygromix-fed hogs. 


HERE'S WHY HYGROMIX IS THE ONLY WAY TO BREAK THE LIFE CYCLES 


OF THE LARGE ROUNDWORM, NODULAR WORM AND WHIPWORM: 


Hygromix kiils worms as they enter the intestinal tract. Day Hygromix stops swine worm repro- Hygromix kills new worms as they 

after day, the hogs protect themselves by killing worms duction by killing worms before they hatch .. . before they can grow to 

before they can do damage .. . before they can lay can lay new infective eggs. Hygro- egg-laying maturity. Hygromix kills 

new eggs. mix is the only worm control method adult worms from previous cycles 
that strangles the source of swine before they can reproduce. 


worm damage. 


FY GROMIX 


Makers of STILBOSOL ® (diethylstilbestro! premix, Lilly) 


(S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) 


Streptomycin Sulfate + Vitamin B12 
Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY « A DIVISION OF EL! LILLY AND COMPANY « INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Patents Issued by U.S. 
Patent Office 


2,948,590 

Process for the Manufacture of Di- 
calcium Phosphate. Patent issued 
Aug. 9, 1960, to Donald J. Smalter 
and Raymond E. Tuttle, Lakeland, 
Fla., assignors to International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. The process 
for the production of a granular, ani- 
mail feed grade, dicalcium phosphate 
product which comprises forming a 
slurry having a solids content be- 
tween about 50% and about 70% 
by weight of comminuted calcium 
carbonate and an aqueous medium, 
thoroughly mixing and reacting said 
slurry with defluorinated wet-process 
phosphoric acid preheated to a tem- 


perature of at least about 150° F. and 
having a concentration of between 
about 52% and 56% P.O,, and agitat- 
ing the reaction mixture so formed 
until the reaction between said calci- 
um carbonate and said phosphoric 
acid is substantially complete, said 
slurry and said acid being reacted in 
at least about the stoichiometric 
amount necessary for the formation 
of dicalcium phosphate to produce a 
substantially phosphoric acid and 
water-soluble calcium phosphate-free 
granular dicalcium phosphate prod- 
uct, the particle size of said product 
being substantially entirely minus 
eight mesh, at least about 50% of 
said product having a particle size in 


the range of minus twenty to plus 
one hundred mesh. 


2,945,764 

Method of Man Stable 
Pelieted Foods. Patent issued July 
19, 1960, to George T. Lanz, Kirk- 
wood, Mo., assignor to Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. The process of 
manufacturing feed for animals, poul- 
try and the like, comprising pellet- 
ing comminuted feed under pressure 
from a finely divided state into pel- 
lets, heating the pellets to drive off 
a substantial amount of any con- 
tained moisture to produce a relative- 
ly low moisture content in the ma- 
terial of the pellets at least at and 
near their surfaces, and spraying hot 
liquid fat on the pellets while hot. 


2,945,765 
Process of Feeding Poultry and 
Composition Useful Therein. Patent 
issued July 19, 1960, to John M. Sny- 
der, Cayuga, N.Y. and Olin A. 
Rowoth and Clarence E. Lee, Auburn, 


FORTIFY YOUR FEEDS WITH 


BO-DEE 
MINERAL STABLE Dz ano Dg 


NSIN BLUMN 
FOL NDATION 


Approved for 
VITAMIN D 


COMPLETE LINE OF D2 AND D3 PRODUCTS IN ANY 
QUANTITY AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Pure crystalline U.S.P. 


Mineral Stable (D2 and D3 dry powders) 
Water Miscible (dry powders in a milk base) 


Oil Soluble {Vegetable oil carriers) 


High or low potency and economical intermediate types 


for every food, feed and pharmaceutical use. 


Protocols with all shipments—potency guaranteed U.S.P. 


N.V.PHILIPS-DUPHAR, op) 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin D 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois — 


CHARLES BOWMAN & CO. 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


OTHER BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 
YEAST 


Hickory Smoked Yeast 
Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 


Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 
Concentrates—Hydrolysates 


Vitab ® 
B-Complex Extract 
Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisioe) 


PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 


Yellow—Red—Orange 


ENZYMES 


T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks. 


Bo-Zyme Silage Culture 


Concentrate 


- 


Bakers’ Specialties 
Digestive Pharmaceuticals 
Chlorophyll 

Phytol 

Carotene 

Xanthophyll 
Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 
Hydropoid 


N.Y., assignors to the Beacon Milling 
Co., Inc., Cayuga, N.Y. 


A method of stimulating egg 
production in poultry, said method 
comprising administering, continuous- 
ly, as a part of the diet of said poul- 
try throughout a predetermined pe- 
riod of lifespan, said period being at 
least measured in terms of weeks, a 
predetermined quantity per pound of 
diet of a cyclopentenophenanthrene 
derivative, of which the extreme 
hexacarbon nucleus has a keto-oxy- 
gen substituent at position 3 and a 
double bond between positions 4 and 
5, said predetermined quantity pos- 
sessing from 0.1 to 25.0 international 
units of progesterone activity. 

A poultry feed formulation con- 
taining hormone and nutrient ma- 
terials that coact to stimulate egg 
production in poultry, said formula- 
tion comprising, in a predetermined 
quantity per pound of said formula- 
tion, a cyclopentenophenanthrene de- 
rivative, the extreme hexacarbon nu- 
cleus of which has a _ keto-oxygen 
substituent at position 3 and a double 
bond between positions 4 and 5, said 
predetermined quantity possessing 
from 0.1 to 25.0 international units of 
progesterone activity. 


2,947,632 
tion of a Molasses Feed. 
Patent issued Aug. 2, 1960, to Nor- 
man F. Kruse, Decatur, Ind., assignor 
to Central Soya Co. Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

In a process for forming a mo- 
lasses-containing pelleted feed, the 
steps of mixing liquid molasses with 
a feed meal, drying the mixture to 
a moisture content at which the meal 
is free flowing, introducing live steam 
into the material to wet the exposed 
surfaces of the material and pressing 
the material to form pellets. 


2,949,362 
Method for Producing Animal Feed. 
Patent issued Aug. 16, 1960, to John 
Branom, Wiley, Colo., assignor to 
Standard Alfalfa Milling Co., Wiley, 
Colo. 


= 


= 
SS AS ES 


A method for producing an ani- 
mal feed comprising mowing plants, 
drying said mowed plants under at- 
mospheric conditions, subjecting the 
mowed plants to steam, chopping the 
steamed plants into discrete parti- 
cles, and then drying the chopped 
steamed particles. 


J 
Dividend Declared 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable Oct. 1 to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 9. 

This is the 84th consecutive quar- 
terly dividend on General Mills, Inc., 
5% preferred stock. 


SPECIFY 


COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 
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On the hoof... 
and on the hook... 


AGROZYME CAN OFF.. 


FEEDSTUFFS, Sept. 3, 1960-23 


with increased weight gains...increased profit margins 


Possibly the decade’s greatest advance in beef-cattle feed 
supplementation, AGROZYME . . . the Merck feed supple- 
ment now available for commercial use, has shown the kind 
of results that can pay off for beef-cattle feeders and feed 
lot operators. What’s more, AGROZYME will add an effec- 
tive new plus to your products... give your customers 
an even greater return from each feed dollar they invest. 


Original tests with AGROZYME . . . conducted by Dr. Wise 
Burroughs of Iowa State University . . . showed margins- 
over-feed-cost averaging $8.05 per steer. Subsequent feed- 
ing trials with fattening cattle rations in a number of 
experiment stations and commercial feed lots across the 
country have substantiated the Iowa State findings. These 


® tRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO.. INC. 


results have shown growth responses stimulated by 
AGROZYME as high as 24%, feed savings as great as 12%, 
and extra profits per steer as high as $10.60! 

For further information, or to place your initial order for 
AGROZYME, contact your Merck Feed Products Repre- 
sentative now! 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway,N.J. 


MERCK 
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$153 Million Paid 


ATHENS, GA.—Nearly everyone is 
aware that Georgia is the top broiler 
producing state in the nation. But, 
just how b’g is this industry? 

The Georgia Crop Reporting Serv- 
ice, which every week receives and 
evaluates stacks of statistics from all 
over the state, has come up with 
some figures that indicate how large 
this industry is and what it means to 
the total economy of the state. 

These figures were compiled from 
reperts on the broiler industry for 
1959, according to Archie Langley, 
director of the reporting service. 

Probably the figure most indicative 
of the importance of broilers to the 


for Georgia Broilers 


state is the income they brought in. 
Growers were paid an estimated $153 
million for the’ 1959 crop. This is 
based on an average price of 15.3¢ 
per pound for 303,031,000 broilers, 
weighing an average of 3.3 lb. each. 

Not only is Georgia the largest 
broiler producing state, but it is far 
ahead of the second state—Arkansas 
—which produced less than 164 mil- 
lion birds. 

In fact, 22 counties, almost entire- 
ly within a 50-mile range of Gaines- 
ville, produced more than the entire 
state of Arkansas, nearly 180 million. 

The top three counties in produc- 
tion were Hall, Cherokee and For- 
syth, which grew 71,950,000 among 


mix IBLE GRAIN LOADING 


These Spouts have patented renewable bot- 
toms of abrasion-resisting steel to provide 
long life and save money on replacements. 
Extreme flexibility makes handling easy 
to fill far ends of cars or barges. 


Write for Literature 


SPOUTS 


SCREW CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


HOFFMAN ST HAMMOND. IND WINONA MISS SANTA CLARA Cal 


them, almost one fourth of the state 
production. 

Broilers are important to other seg- 
ments of the agricultural economy, 
too. In 1959, broilers and supply 
flocks consumed the equivalent of 
45% of the state’s corn crop for that 
year. It took an average of 2.5 Ib. of 
feed to produce a pound of meat. 

Hatcheries are kept busy furnish- 
ing chicks to these growers. About 
440,600,000 eggs were set by hatch- 
eries, and 327,849,000 chicks were 
hatched. These hatcheries paid pro- 
ducers almost 20 million dollars for 
eggs and received about 28 million 
dollars for baby chicks. 

Part of the broiler growers are big 
concerns and many others are indi- 
viduals who operate on a much small- 
er scale. Nearly 11,000 growers are 


engaged in the business. 


Accepts New Post 


JEFFERSON, IOWA—Paul Elam. 
manager of G-W Farm Service Co., 
has resigned to become director of 
the animal health division of Farm 
Bureau Service Co. of Iowa. 

Mr. Elam will be replaced by Ray 
Davis, petroleum and credit manager 
of the Farm Bureau Service Co. in 
Storm Lake. 


| 


PURE CRUSHED 
TRIPLE SCREENED 


OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 
OYSTER SHELL PROBUCTS CORP. 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Gives Feed Dealers Everywhere 


A FULL MEASURE OF PROFIT 


PILOT BRAND is in demand the year ‘round. There 
are no slack seasons. Best of all, you always make 
a good profit. Here are important reasons why: 


PILOT BRAND is an ideal eggshell material. 
PILOT BRAND helps poultry raisers get top produc- 


tion of stronger-shelled eggs. 


PILOT BRAND is uniformly pure calcium carbonate, 


kiln-dried. 


PILOT BRAND costs less per usable pound. 
Powerful national advertising in leading farm and 


poultry publications and on 70 


radio stations does 


a good job of pre-selling for you, and assures you 


repeat business. 


Remember, there is no adequate substitute for 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell. It’s 
and profit builder. 


a sure-fire volume 


OYSTER SHELL | 


PILOT 


Morris Jaffe 


Cc. R. Farlong 


Vineland Names Three 


To Sales Positions 


VINELAND, N.J.—Three new ap- 
pointments in the sales division of 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories here 
Were announced by 
Dr. Tevis M. Gold- 
haft, general man- 
ager. 

Charles R. Fur- 
long, a member of 
the sales division 
since 1951, has 
, been named as 
; sales manager of 
the newly created 
eastern division. 
‘ He will have com- 
plete responsibili- 
ty and authority for sales and serv- 
ice in the area east of, and includ- 
ing, the states of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Arkansas and the southern 
portion of Louisiana. 

Donald M. Taylor, who has handled 
sales of Vineland products in the 
western area for seven years, has 
been appointed as sales manager of 
the new western division, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. In his new 
post, Mr. Taylor will be in complete 
charge of sales in the area west of, 
and including, the states of North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and northern Lou- 
isiana. 

Morris Jaffe has been named as 
export division manager. As such he 
will supervise all overseas sales and 
distribution of Vineland products and 
Vipol vaccines. He has been a mem- 
ber of the firm’s sales organization 
since 1952. 

Joseph Boorster, who has directed 
both sales and advertising since join- 
ing the company in 1935, will devote 
his time as an advisor to Vineland 
Poultry Laboratories on advertising 
and merchandising policy. 


Feed Mill Opens 
BATESVILLE, ARK.—The J. K. 
Southerland Mountain View, Inc, 
feed mill and service center at Moun- 
tain View was dedicated Aug. 20. The 
feed mill is located in a new building. 
Buddy Bolin is manager and Danny 
Ray Crymes is the mill production 
manager. The owner, J. K. Souther- 
land, Batesville, has long operated 
a poultry processing plant at Bates- 


FEED MILL COMPLETED 
NOMINI GROVE, VA.—The North- 
ern Neck Grain Cooperative has com- 
pleted the construction of a $60,000 
feed mill in Westmoreland County. 
The new mill will be operated in con- 
nection with a grain bank. 
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A new type of cotton bag 
for mill feed... 


combines real economy with a sales-building 
appearance you haven’t enjoyed before in 
this class of bag. Housewives want this 
material for curtains, tea towels and aprons. 
Ask your Bemis Man for details, prices 
and samples. 


For still further economy, use Bemis 
+ CRASH GREY Bags... the same sturdy 
cotton construction... but without the 


@ colorful pinstripes. 


Where flexible packaging ideas are born 
General Offices—111-F No. 4th St., St. Louis 2 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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New lowa Mill Helps Firm 
Serve Larger Territory 


By Al P. 


Nelson 


Feedstuffs Special Writer 


The erection of a 30-ton hour Ca- 
pacity mill at Mason City, Iowa, en- 
ables the Farmers Elevator Service 
Co. (Felco), Fort Dodge, Iowa, to 
better serve its dealers in north- 
eastern and north central Iowa, as 
well as those in southern Minnesota. 
The new mill has also resulted in 
some expansion of dealer franchised 
territory, according to plant officials. 

One of the interesting features of 
the mill is the fact that it can receive 
5,000 bu. of grain per hour in one pit 
and 60 tons of soft ingredients 
through another pit. Each pit is serv- 
iced by separate screw conveyors. A 
flip gate in each pit permits use of 
either for soft ingredients or grain. 

Hopper rail cars are emptied into 
a between-rails pit. A Hough scoop 
is used for box car unloading and can 
be dumped into an extension of the 
hopper car pit. Two 16-in. Ehrsam 


screw conveyors take grain and soft 
ingredients from the receiving pits 
into the basement of the mill. A 
Hydr-O-Flex truck dumper in one 
drive has two 30 h.p. motors and twin 
pumps to furnish power to dump up 
to 75,000 Ib. 

From the basement area, the in- 
gredients and grain go into separate 
110 ft. high Ehrsam elevator legs and 
are distributed into steel storage bins. 

The mill has 22 ft. of 12 in. thick 
concrete walls from the ground up. 
The mill area is 40 by 88 ft., includ- 
ing the loadout area. The height of 
the building ranges from 70 to 110 
ft. 

There are 55 square steel bins in- 
side the mill and over the loadout 
area. Thirty of the bins are above 
concrete. The bins hold from 20 to 
50 tons each, or a total of 1,600 tons. 


The 16 loadout bins are attached to 


BAGGING OPERATION—Shown are two employees of the Farmers Elevator 


Service Co. mili at Mason City, Iowa, 


operating the bagging and sewing ma- 


chines. The Richardson bagging equipment has a capacity of 22-24 sacks 


per minute. 


EXTERIOR VIEW—This is an exterior view of the Farmers Elevator Service 


Co. mill, Mason City, Iowa. At the left is the dual receiving dump and at 


right is the loadout bin area. 


the west side of the mill. Twelve of 
them hold 30 tons each and four hold 
15 tons each. 

The mill has a 3-ton Hardy batch- 
ing system, designed to draw a pre- 
set number of batches, with up to 16 
ingredients per batch, including the 
addition of liquids—all without fur- 
ther attention. 

Should ingredient or grain bins or 
liquid tanks become empty, the 
batching system shuts off automati- 
cally. 

Produce 61 Feeds 


Sixty-one different kinds of poultry 
and livestock feeds are produced at 
the mill for dealers in a rich agricul- 
tural center of the Midwest, reports 


CHECKS PELLET MILL — An em- 
ployee of the mill checks the Wenger 
pellet mill which produces both hard 


and soft pellets, 


Flow Diagram 


\ 


OFFICE BUILDING — This is the 


Mason City plant office building 
which also has a conference room. It 
is located about 200 ft. from the mill. 


Francis Rodenberg, plant su erin- 
tendent. Mr. Rodenberg has been as- 
sociated with Farmers Elevator Serv- 
ice Co. at the parent plant at Fort 
Dodge for a number of years. 

Grain is brought from storage bins 
into the 100 h.p. Jacobson mill in the 
basement by gravity. and screw con- 
veyors, and then it is elevated into 
four grinding bins for storage. Each 
grinding bin holds 60 tons. At this 
point, the contents of 20 ingredient 
bins and 6 premix bins can be screw 
fed into the hopper scale. 

After being mixed in the 3-ton 
Ehrsam mixer, the feed is taken 100 
ft. to a 10 ton bin above the Wenger 
multi-blender. The blender has a 40 
h.p. motor and has a m'‘xing rate of 
40 tons per hour. The feed then goes 
to either the packing bin or to 30- 
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PROTECT 
YOUR 
> MOLASSES 
FEEDS 


. with highest quality 
\ blackstrap molasses. 
Protect your peace of mind 
by guaranteeing yourself 
dependable molasses 
deliveries. 

Phone, write or wire 
today! 


TRUCK DUMPER, MILL—Shown is the Hydr-O-Flex truck dumper and the | | 
Jacobson hammer mill located in the basement of the mill. 


ton holding bins above each of the | 
two pelleting machines. Or the feed | 
may go to bulk loadout bins. 


The mill has two pelleting ma- 
chines, one a 100 h.p. California, and 
the other a 100 h.p. Wenger. The 
Wenger pellet mill will produce hard 
pellets or high molasses content soft | 
pellets. The mill layout plan cal’s for 
reserved space for future installation 
of two additional pellet machines. 

Steam for pelleting is provided by 
a 160 h.p. Nebraska boiler. 

After pelleting, the feed goes into 
two Wenger coolers, located in the 
basement area. Then the pellets are | 
elevated 70 ft. in an Ehrsam leg and | 
across a Eureka scalper to take out | 
dust and fines. Final destination of | 


NATIONAL MOLASSES COMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA 
Phone: livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphio 


YOUR POULTRY AND 
LIVESTOCK FEEDS NEED 


the pellets is either to sacking or 
bulk loadout bins. 
At the present time, the new mill 


SCOOP—This Hough scoop is used in 
unloading box cars and material 
dumped into extension of hopper car 


U.S.1.>- METHIONINE 


Modern high-energy feeds need the essential sulfur 
amino-acid, U.S.I. pt-Methionine. This vital nutrient 
helps your customers to get more economical production 
from their poultry and other livestock. You get the top- 
quality, fully active amino-acid from U.S.L, pioneer 
producer of methionine. 


is processing about 90% pelleted | pit. 


Quick overnight delivery of pt-Methionine is 
assured when you buy from U.S.I. Warehouse stocks 
in major feed manufacturing areas provide you with 
prompt service. Order today. 


For service and supply call U.S.I. 
at the nearest office below 


Atlanta: 2713 Springdale Road 
East Point, Georgia, POplar 6-8039 


Baltimore: 200 East Joppa Road, VAlley 5-1141 
Boston: 150 Causeway Street, CApita!l 7-8140 
Chicago: 624 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-1650 
Cincinnati: 3317 Glenmore Avenue, MOntana 2-1222 
Cleveland: Rockefeller Building, CHerry 1-0073 
Detroit: 1448 Wabash Avenue, WOodward 1-4220 
Kansas City, Mo.: 903 McGee Street, Victor 2-2413 
Los Angeles: 1901 West 8th Street, DUnkirk 8-1423 
Louisville: 7th & Bernheim Lane, MElrose 6-2511 


Minneapolis: 2429 University Ave., S. E., 
FEderal 2-7311 


New Orleans: 708-9 Maritime Bldg., JAckson 2-0521 
New York: 420 Lexington Avenue, OXford 7-0700 


Philadelphia: One Bala Ave., Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 
MOhawk 4-5110 


San Francisco: 220 Montgomery St., EXbrook 7-3250 
St. Louis: 1401 Brentwood Bivd., WOodland 1-4400 


LOADING BAGS—Two employees load bags from a line on pallets ready for 
the fork lift to pick up and stack in the warehouse of the Mason City Miil. 


: USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


ational Distillers and Chemical Corp. 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Also manufacturers of Morea® pre-m1x, sold only to 
authorized mixer-distributors for ruminant feeding. 


COOLERS—tThese are the Wenger herizonta! coolers in the basement. After 
pelleting, the feed goes into two Wenger coolers, then the pellets are elevated 
70 ft. in an Ehrsam leg and across a Eureka scalper to take out dust and fines. 
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GH Bes 


BATCH SIZE FORTIFICATION 


PRESCRIPTION 
“SERVICE 


Simplifies Fertification 


Cuts Production Costs 
Reduces Overhead 

Laboratories, Inc. 

FOREIGN OFFICES: 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in 
Feed Fortification 


BELGIUM—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 


rescri 


ITALY—Vio Negri 4, Milea 


LANTS: 

Chicago, Illinois + Peoria, Illinois 

Atlanta, Georgia + Fort Worth, Texas 
Auburn, Washington + Newaygo, Michigan 


ption service 


For better quality control 
have your Fortifying Premixes 
compounded by Specialists 


Enjoy the convenience, economy and quality 
control advantages of having your feed fortifiers com- 
pounded by specialists. Dawe’s Prescription Service 
provides you any practical combination and potency of 
vitamins, medicaments, or other additives, custom- 
blended and custom-packaged to your precise specifi- 
cations. 

You save the time and expense of proportioning 
and premixing micro-ingredients and minimize the 
chances of costly errors, which improves your quality 
control. Batch-size packaging simplifies your produc- 
tion. One order replaces scattered buying. You avoid 
unbalanced inventories of individual ingredients. 
Through Dawe’s Prescription Service, you get 
skill, accuracy and dependability developed in over 30 
years’ specialization in vitamin nutrition and feed forti- 
fication. Write for quotations on your fortifiers. You’ll 
like Dawe’s consistent, uniform quality and fast, per- 
sonalized service. 


WAREHOUSES: 


Buffalo, New York + Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado 


Los Angeles, California 


DAWE'S 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


~ 


MEXICO— Apartado Postal 30209, 
Mexico 7, D. F. 


Kansas City, Missouri 

Janesville, Wisconsin - Memphis, Tennessee 
Minneapolis, Minnesota - Roanoke, Virginia 
Stockton, California - Trenton, New Jersey 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
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feeds. Most of the pelleted feeds are 
delivered to Felco dealers in bags. 

For sacking, the mill uses Richard- 
son automatic bagging equipment 
which has a capacity of 22 to 24 sacks 
of hard pellets per minute. The firm 
also has a Richardson molasses pack- 
er. 

Three large concrete tanks in the 
basement provide adequate storage 
for molasses and fish solubles used in 
the manufacture of Felco feeds. One 
tank is kept filled with molasses and 
one with fish solubles. The third tank 
is used as a spare for molasses or 
fish solubles. 

After sacking, the feeds are stored 
on pallets in a large 70 by 220 ft. 
steel warehouse. A Hyster fork lift 
is used to stack the pallets in the 
warehouse and to take feed from 
storage to load on trucks for ship- 
ment. The large warehouse and use 
of the fork lift makes for smooth 
loading of large tonnages of bagged 
feeds for Felco dealers in a wide area, 
reports Mr. Rodenberg. 

For bulk feed delivery, the mill 
management uses a Big Chief truck 
which holds 13 tons. Many Felco 
dealers do not have bulk storage fa- 
cilities as yet, but some do. At deliv- 
ery points, feed is augered from the 
big truck into dealer storage bins. 
Except in rare instances, the Mason 
City plant bulk truck does not deliv- 
er feed to customers’ farms for deal- 
ers. 
A metal office and scale house is 
located about 200 ft. from the new 
mill. A 60 ft., 50-ton capacity Fair- 
banks Morse scale is used. The office 
building alsc has a sizable confer- 
ence room for management and deal- 
er meetings. 

Cooperative’s Background 

The Farmers Elevator is a re- 
gional farm cooperative, first organ- 
ized in 1921, by Iowa farm coopera- 
tives to serve as a farm supply whole- 
sale and feed processing company. In 
addition to feed manufacturing, Fel- 
co handles a complete line of field 
seed, fertilizer, farm chemicals and 
related items through its warehouses. 

The first Felco central manufac- 
turing plant was located in Des 
Moines and was purchased in 1946. 
This plant operated until 1955, when 
a new concrete, 20-ton-per-hour plant 
was constructed and put into opera- 
tion at Fort Dodge. At that time, the 
Des Moines plant operation was dis- 
continued, but a warehouse is still 
operated in that location. The addi- 
tion of the Mason City plant brings 
to two the number of central Felco 
plants operating in Iowa. There are 
four additional warehouse points in 
Iowa. 

Recently, Felco began serving co- 
operative elevators in southern Min- 
nesota and southeastern South Dako- 
ta. There are some 170 local coopera- 
tive feed mixing plants in the three- 
state area mixing Felco formulations 
and an additions! 65 handling Felco 
feed on a dealer basis. More than 
130,000 midwest farmers own these 


N. K. Parrish 


BROKER JOBBER 
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local cooperatives, and, in turn, own 
the Farmers Elevator Service Co. 

The management of the company is 
vested in an elected board of direc- 
tors who, in turn, employ a general 
manager. M. M. Stienjes, Fort Dodge, 
is the general manager of this farm 
supply cooperative. Home offices are 
maintained in Fort Dodge, where the 
direction of the Felco operations is 
carried out. This operation is con- 
ducted in a one-story office build- 
ing constructed in 1955. Recently, 
construction has begun on a two- 
story addition to the office building 
which will nearly double the floor 
space. 

The Farmers Elevator Service Co. 
maintains a research department, dis- 
tribution department, advertising and 
public relations department, finance 
department, control department and 
a production department to carry out 
its functions. Homer Porter, Fort 
Dodge, is the production manager 


and Mason City. 


and is in charge of the over-all feed BATCHING SYSTEM—Shown is the mill’s 3-ton Hardy batching system. 


production function at Fort Dodge It is designed to draw a preset number of batches, with up to 16 ingredients 
per batch, including the addition of liquids, all without further attention. 


LOOK how our SWISHER Feed Service Plan makes this possible: 


YOU MANUFACTURE SWISHER FEEDS 


IN YOUR OWN MILL 


We supply everything you need in a Super 
Concentrate form for you to manufacture a 
complete line of SWISHER Feeds and con- 
centrates. The SWISHER Program is based 
on common sense reasoning. Your manufac- 
ture of SWISHER Feeds and concentrates is 
simple and easy. You can do the job of add- 
ing the major ingredients of any feed — 
grain and soybean oil meal — just as well 
as any big central mill. The fact that you 
add the major ingredients does not change 
the nutritive value of the finished feed, and 
it gives you the advantage of feeds that are 
always fresh and more appetizing. 


AS THE MANUFACTURER, YOU SELL 
SWISHER FEEDS DIRECT TO 
FEEDERS IN YOUR AREA 

There is a definite trend for big feeders 
to buy direct from the big central feed 
manufacturers. They do not want to pay for 
middleman mark-ups, big handling charges, 
and excessive transportation costs. With the 
SWISHER Plan, you automatically elimi- 
nate all these costs. You can sell the big 
feeders as a manufacturer. In fact, you can 
sell all feeders on a direct manufacturer-to- 
feeder basis. 


YOU HAVE A BIG ADVANTAGE 
OVER YOUR COMPETITORS 

As a franchised SWISHER Feed Service 
Mill you sell SWISHER Complete Feeds and 


Dozens of mills have joined in the last 
several months . . . proof of the benefits 
that you get from the SWISHER Plan! 
Isn't it time, then, that you found out about 
this PLAN? Merely Write, Phone, or Wire 
— Never an obligation. 


SWISHER Feed Service 

Div. of William Davies Co. 
P.O. Box 175, Dept. Fs-i, 
Danville, Illinois 


Phone: Hickory 2-0290 


Concentrates at lower prices because you 
have extra savings that no one else has! 
Today’s farmer-feeder knows this, so your 
business volume will increase! 


YOU SELL FEEDS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
PROVEN TO REDUCE PRODUCTION 
COSTS TO THE ABSOLUTE MINIMUM 


Today’s feeders are extremely cost con- 
scious. They want the lowest possible costs 
of production. SWISHER Feeds are proven 
and are widely known because they reduce 
production cost to an absolute minimum. 
SWISHER Feed Service Mills have many 
testimonials from commercial producers that 
prove that SWISHER Feeds have produced 
more milk, meat, and eggs on less total 
feed, resulting in lower production cost and 
increased profits. 


YOU ALWAYS HAVE PROVEN 
UP-TO-DATE FORMULAS 


One of the problems that local feed mills 
face is the lack of research and laborato 
facilities. However, with the SWISHE 
Franchise, you utilize the scientific knowl- 
edge, test farm data, and the COMPLETE 
RESOURCES OF THE HUGE SWISHER 
organization. You are able to prove and 
guarantee that you are selling the highest 
quality feeds that science knows how to pro- 
duce! In today’s efficiency-conscious world, 
you must have this backing to really succeed 
as a local feed manufacturer. 


Danville, lilinois 


Wm. Davies Company, Inc. [) Please send more details 
Feed Division — Dept. FS-1 on your Feed Service plon. 


Have representative coll. 
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HAVE YOU Aureomycin to 
ENTERED ALL to he 
get them of te 
on full feed fas eeder cattle 
FOR BEEF FEEDS? 
Toundings and re ‘ 


Most of these markets are new and growing fast. tints eat, it? 
With Aureomycin in your formula feeds, : ae for the first 30 4 
you have a major factor in helping you can bee ey em 
i enter new fields and build sales volume. condition and feeding 
lot. nto 
Exploitation of more markets for spectrum antibinne d 
beef feeds has been undertaken by the artective job in pre 
many feed manufacturers, particu- streeses: 
* 
larly during the past 10 years. Secondary bacterj 
Notable increases in sales vol- and subclinical dj 
ume have been made in creep feeds ei ong ge 
for calves, fortified range supple- Profitable renal -d 
ments for wintering cattle, and realizing their full gron 
stress feeds for cattle in commercial pe dais day they're on feed 
feedlots and on farms. over, yen eb ee Period ig 
What's ahead in cattle field? {he way to market on foods Sa 
- And the future looks bright. Some ligrams of aaecmmended 70 mil. 
authorities believe that the beef cat- per day, 
- tle field offers the big opportunity 16% eveneaee daily gains up to 
day your cattle are on Shipping, 


for the greatest increases in form- 
ula feed sales. 


uces the incide AU 
foot rot and liver abscesses, of 
y ti 


Important factors in stepping Third et 
up sales volume have been Cyana- marketing profit. 
mid’s advertising and promotion of faster and on Seon off feed 
Sooner, 


formula feed for beef...and the 

successful results in disease control 

achieved by the wide-spectrum anti- CYANAMID SERVES ry 

biotic AUREOMYCIN® in these feeds. MAN WHO MAKES 4 pusiy 


Cyanamid’s current advertising 
Shown on the opposite page are two 
current Cyanamid advertisements. 
One of them features formula feeds 
for feedlot cattle, with particular 
emphasis on stress feeds. The other 
explains the many different ways in . 
which formula feeds containing 
AUREOMYCIN pay off in a beef oper- 
ation. Both these advertisements 
help you sell formula feeds. These 
are the kind of advertisements 
Cyanamid will continue to run this 
falland throughout next year. If you 
plan to expand your cattle feeding 
markets, get in touch with your 
Cyanamid representative who will 
be glad to work with you. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N. Y. 


*AUREOMYCIN is American Cyana- 
mid Company’s trademark for VAN ARSED 
chlortetracycline. 
AUREOMYCIN 
IN FORMULA FEEDS 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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‘Planned Parenthood’ 
For Animals May 
Influence Feeding 


URBANA, ILL.—If University of 
Illinois animal scientists have contin- 
ued success with a current experi- 
ment, “planned parenthood” may 
eventually influence the feeding pro- 
grams of producers. 

These men are developing meth- 
ods whereby they can slyly control 
the breeding dates and consequently 
the birth dates of farm animals. “The 
results of controlled breeding offer 
farmers a multitude of advantages,” 
says Dr. Philip Dziuk, animal physi- 
ologist who is spearheading the work. 

He cites these examples: 

1. Farmers could plan livestock 
births for a restricted period of time. 
This would eliminate random births 
over a long period. For example, at 
least 21 days are necessary for 30 


bred gilts to farrow. By controlling 
the breeding date, however, farmers 
can plan on farrowing 30 gilts over 
a five-day period. 

2. Groups of offspring would have 
a more uniform size—making them 
easier to handle, feed and sell. “Imag- 
ine the advantages a farmer would 
have if he could guarantee a certain 
number of market animals of the 
same age on the same date!” exclaims 
Dr. Dziuk. 

3. Farmers could plan their breed- 
ing programs so that offspring would 
be ready for market when seasonal 
prices are highest. 

Dr. Dziuk reports that poultry pro- 
ducers can already regulate chick 
hatchings to utilize these advantages. 
But a successful and practical meth- 
od for larger animals is still in the 
experimental stage. 

To control breeding among several 
females, the farmer must first syn- 
chronize their heat periods. Then the 
animals breed, ovulate and produce 
young at the same time. 


. Dziuk and his co-workers 
testing a hormone and artificial 


So far the hormone treatment 
shows the most promise. Dr. Dziuk is 
using one of several progestins. These 
are female sex hormones secreted 
during pregnancy and when the ani- 
mal is not in heat. One might logically 
ask, “How does it synchronize heat 
if it keeps animals out of heat?” 

Dr. Dziuk merely injects all fe- 
males in a group every day for a week 
or so. This keeps the females out of 
heat. Then he stops the hormone in- 
jections. About four days later, most 
treated animals come into heat and 
ovulate. 

The work of injecting animals daily, 
however, makes this method too cost- 
ly and cumbersome for the average 
farmer. Besides, the animals begin 
to feel like pin cushions. 

So Dr. Dziuk tried another method 
—mixing the hormone with the ani- 
mals’ feed. Animals to be bred re- 


ZYMO-PABST 
the key to better feeding 


with 


Z-P 


Field-Tested on Thousands of Cattle 


profits to your operation. 


INCREASES GROWTH GAINS + IMPROVES FEED EFFICIENCY 


Look no further — Pabst has it! ZYMO-PABST! 


Competitive products never come close to Z-P. Pabst is a basic 
producer of enzymes, and the success of Z-P proves that expe- 
rience and know-how in this field pay off. Results of Z-P field 
trials are now complete. Write for your copy of these tests. 
See for yourself — add Z-P to your feeds and you'll add more 


Animal Feed Department 
PABST BREWING COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
TWX-MI 586 @ Phone BRoadway 1-0230 


Send me a copy of your ZYMO-PABST field trial results. 


Name 


Addrec 


ceive treated feed for so many days. 
Then they return to a normal diet. 
Within a few days they come into 
heat, mate and ovulate. 

Results so far have caused smiles 
of encouragement even though mice 
are serving as “guinea pigs” for much 
of the preliminary work. About 70% 
of the mice tested have mated and 
conceived on the expected days. And 
their litters have been normal, indi- 
cating that the treatment did not 
interfere with normal reproduction. 

Several trials with 100 hogs have 
also triggered smiles. But results 
have not been as consistent as those 
with mice. About 60% of the treated 
gilts came into heat and mated on the 
third, fourth or fifth day after treat- 
ment stopped. Some 20% came into 
heat later and the other 20% suffered 
from side-effects. 

Gilts allowed to farrow produced 
litters of normal size. In one group 
of 10 gilts, seven farrowed in a 48- 
hour period on a Monday and Tues- 
day. This serves as a reminder that 
midweek farrowings will be an ex- 
tra bonus if the treatment can be 
perfected. 

Howard Brinkley, a graduate stu- 
dent in animal science, has tested the 
“artificial light” method of regulating 
breeding. Poultrymen already use 
light to control chick hatchings and 
egg laying. Using mice, Mr. Brinkley 
designed his study around the theory 
that mice mate and ovulate in dark- 
ness only. 

He therefore used artificial lighting 
to regulate daylight and darkness to 
control their breeding. The results 
showed some promise. But hormones 
seem to have more immediate future 
for controlling large-animal breed- 
ing 


Dr. Dziuk feels that the hormone 
treatment has already reached a cer- 
tain stage of success. When the wrin- 
kles are ironed out, planned parent- 
hood in the barnyard will be a tre- 
mendous boon to the nation’s live- 
stock producers, he predicted. 


Fish Fry, Barbecue 
Set by Columbus Club 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—tTenth annual 
fish fry and barbecue of the Colum- 
bus Feed Club will be held Sept. 9 at 
WRFD Picnic Grounds, four miles 
north of Worthington, Ohio, on Route 
23. The event will start at 7:30 p.m. 

Menu for the event will include 
fresh Lake Erie fish and ham. Wives 
are invited to attend. 


NAMED ACTING DEAN 

CARBONDALE, ILL. — Dr. Her- 
man M. Haag, visiting professor of 
agricultural industries at So. Illi- 
nois University during the past year, 
has been named acting dean of the 
university’s school of agriculture dur- 
ing the two-year leave of Dean W. 
E. Keepper. Dean Keepper sailed Aug. 
6 for a two-year assignment with 
the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization in Rome, Italy. 


ZYM0O-PABST 


Get it in the Midwest from 
Carroll Swanson Sales fo. 


in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue.” 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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improve your products-—and your profits-with 


these quality dog food supplements from Borden’s 


The dog population of the United States is on the rise. So is dog ownership. 
So, indeed, are your possibilities for profit. Reason? More dogs will 
obviously require more food. Yet, on the emotional level, more dog owners 
will require added assurances of quality. To this end, Borden’s research 
and development has produced five remarkable supplements that can help 
you build a better food formula more economically—and get a bigger bite 
of this lucrative market. 


BORDEN’S MG replaces dried whey on a pound-for-pound basis. Milk and 
Grain sources of whey factors...condensed whey solubles and fermented 
corn extractives, corn distillers dried solubles and dried whole whey in a 
dry free-fiowing form. BORDEN’S MRB replaces dried skim milk on a 
pound-per-pound basis. Milk Replacer Base—high in protein and milk 
nutrients. Condensed whey solubles dried on soy flakes with added soy 
lecithin... flour like, free-flowing and easy to mix. Also available as HI-FAT 
MRB with 15% added choice white grease. BORDEN’S CASEIN replaces 
high-cost horse meat or meat by-products. A highly digestible protein of 
high biological value, comparable to protein in meat. The protein level is 
86-88% —milk protein high in the amino acid lysine. BORDEN’S CP#3 


adds palatability and lasting taste appeal. A standardized blend of cheese 
scrap dried on a free-flowing carrier. Easy to handle, inexpensive. BORDEN’S 
PETPRO supplements cereal-base foods. This all-in-one supplement con- 
tains whey, fermentation factor ingredients, liver and glandular meal, fish 
meal, fish solubles and all the essential microingredients, plus cheese 
powder for palatability. 


Today's best dog foods are made with Borden’s quality supplements. 


And remember! Borden’s Technical service is available at no charge to 
help you develop new formulas or improve old ones. Call or write us today 
for further information. 


orden’'s feed supplements division 


350 Madison Avenue - New York 17, N. Y. 
Better products through Borden research 
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Free, Poultry Husbandry Bidg., Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


1961 

June 8-11 — Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; National Convention; 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; national secretary, W. N. Hen- 
drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny, 
Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 
1, Quebec. 


Sept. 6-9—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; chm., G. M. Barnhart, Chief 
Chemist, State Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City. 

Sept. 8-9— Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Sept. 12-13—Minnesota Animal Nu- 
trition and Health Short Course; 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Sept. 18 Iowa Feed Oonference; 
Iowa State University, Ames; chm.; 
Dr. Virgil Hays, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 13-15—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
tion; Asheville, N.C.; sec. N. B. 
Nicholson, Monroe, N.C. 

Sept. 138-15 — Hatchery Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri 
Poultry Improvement Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., P. O. Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 14—Florida Swine Field Day; 
University of Florida, Gainesville; 
H. D. Wallace, Department of Animal 
Husbandry and Nutrition. 

Sept. 14-15—Maryland Feed Serv- 
feemen’s Oonference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, Extension Service. 

Sept. 14-16-—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 517% E. Locust Street, Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 


we're putting on 


WEIGHT 


3/10 lb. per year 
at 8 weeks 


breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


Sept. 15—All Poultry Industry Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec, Missouri Poultry 

t Assn. Poultry Bidg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 16—Missouri Egg Day; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
ment Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 568, 
Columbia. 

Sept. 20-31—Iowa Poultry Oonven- 


land Field Day; Rosemount Experi- 
ment Station, Rosemount, Minn. 
Sept. 22-28 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 


28-29 Ohio Poultry Assn.; 
Yough Bldg., Ohio State Fairgrounds, 
Columbus, Ohio; sec., Bruce R. Davis- 
son, Poultry Dept., Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 


SPROUT-WALDRON PELLET 


MILL SUPERIORITY 


tion; Veterans Memorial Auditorium, | Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Des Moines; mgr., LeRoy L. Kruskop, Industry and Veterinary Science. 
535 East Lincoln Way, Ames. 
Sept. 21-22 — Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
me Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
. Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ee ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, Sept. 29— Vermont Feed Dealers 
ot 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. and Manufacturers Assn.; University 
pd Fe Sept. 21-23—Pennsylvania Millers of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 
re & Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Penn Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Harris, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Donald Bldg. 
; W. Parke, P. O. Box 329, Ephrata, Sept. 29-30— Iowa Seed Dealers 
Pa. Assn.; Savery Hotel, Des Moines; 
Sept. 21-28 — Feed Production sec., Bob Skinner, 401 Shops Bldg., 
City; sponsored by Feed Production Sept. 830—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 trition Conference; University of Ne- 
New Listings | W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. braska College of Agriculture, Lin- 
Sept. 22— Minnesota Beef-Grass- coln; chm., Dr. John L. Adams, Poul- 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- try Husbandry Dept. 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, Oct. 2-4 — Poultry Industries of 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- Louisiana, Inc.; Bellemont Motor i 
Hotel, Baton Rouge; sec., Clyde In- 
; gram, Knapp Hall, Louisiana State 
will University, Baton Rouge. 
Oct. 4-5—Washington Junior Poul- 
try Exposition; Western Washington 
18/10 P 


fairgrounds, Puyallup, Washington; 
W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poultry 
Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Washington State University, 
Pullman. 


Oct. 46 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Oouncil; Exposition and 
Convention; Onondaga County War 
Memorial Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mgr., 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 

Oct. 4-6— Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; War Memorial Auditori- 
um, Syracuse, N.Y.; sec., Richard L 
Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, 
NJ 


Oct. &7—Texas Nutrition Oonfer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Va.; sec., Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation convention and trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 


ginia; sec., J. Paul Williams, 615 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Oct. 12-18 — Agseciation of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
tural Experiment Station Bidg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 18-14— Turkey Short Oourse 
and Jr. Market Turkey Show; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bidg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assan.; Keritucky. Hotel, 
Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- 


versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 236 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
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CALENDAR FOR 1960-61 
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of California; chm, Bert Maxwell, ; Spain; Geo. M. Strayer, Exec. Vice 


Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; as- 
sociation office, 1400 Tenth St., Sac 
ramento 14. 

Oct. 19-21—International Symposi- 
um on Animal Nutrition; Madrid, 


IS FIRMLY BASED ON CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


MUNCY, 


This means uniform high 


ion rates and minimum 
operating costs. 

For details request 
Bulletin 165-A (Junior), 
Bulletin 100-A (Ace) 


quality, maximum product- 


Almost twenty-five years have passed since Sprout- 
Waldron introduced the vertical ring die and changed 
the entire concept of feed pelleting. From the view- 
point of high production, at low operating and low 
maintenance costs, the new design so out-moded 
existing pellet mills that it wasn’t long before 95% 
of all mills produced offered the vertical ring die. 

Sprout-Waldron leadership in pellet mill design 
has continued unbroken through the years. Among 
the many firsts attributed to our creative engineering 
are: the concept of driven dies, the scientific introduc- 
tion of steam at high temperatures, the use of simple 
V-belt drives as opposed to complicated gear trains, the 
swinghead die casing, the air handling of pellets from 
the mill, Ruftex tungsten carbide roll construction, 
stainless steel feeder conditioners, cooling columns with 
stainless steel interiors, and the design of auxiliary 
cooling, crumbling and grading equipment matched to 
the capacity of the pellet mill. 

In test after test, Sprout-Waldron pellet mills 
have out-produced in tons per horsepower every 
competitive mill on the market! Whether your needs 
be for the Junior, the Ace. or the Super Ace» you 
can rely on the Sprout-Waldron mill 
for the latest in engineering design. 


and Bulletin 201 (Super Ace). 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
since 1866 Size Reduction + Size Classification » Mixing and Blending + Bulk Materials Handling + Pelleting 


U. s. A. 


Exclusive Austratasion Distributors Jeydee Engineering, Pty., Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Austratia. Exctesive Canadian Distributors. Strong- Scott, 


Pres., American Soybean Assn., Hud- 
son, Iowa. 

Oct. 20-21 — West Virginia Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Blackwater State 
Park, Thomas, W. Va.; J. Z. Ellison, 
801 Willowdale Rd., Morgantown. 


Oct. 20-21—Oooperative G.L.F. Ex- 
stockholders annual 


Oct. 23-25—Southeastern Feed Pro- 
duction School; University of Geor- 
gia, Athens; Harold E. Ford, South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 235 


Myvamix® 


VITAMIN E 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 
IS DISTRIBUTED BY: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY 

1230 Esperson Building 

Houston 2, Texas 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver, Colorado 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, California 


GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 
HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 
BAL 15, MAL 
LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenve South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 
Dwight Building 
Kansas City 5, Missouri 
JOE N. PLESS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 2654 
Memphis 2, Tennessee 
CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenve , 
Des Moines 11, lowa 
THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenve 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
IN CANADA 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenve 
Toronto 8, Ontario 
8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, P. Q. 


And, of course, you can get it directly from 
Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 
3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago, 


producers of 
Myvamix 
x | 
Distillation Products Industries 
is a division of 
Eastman Kodak Company 


be 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Oct. 16-30 — Business Management a! 
Program; sponsored by the South- Ay 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
“ak 
| | % 
meeting; Onondaga War Memorial cat 
Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. = 
Oct. 20-21—Poultrymen’s Institute; 
Washington State University, Pull- ke 
man; W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poul- ee 
try Specialist, Agricultural Extension RE 
Service. 
2 
Lt 
| 
| 
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What phosphorus supplement for 400,000,000 broilers 


Each year over 400 million broilers are fed Cura-phos and, 
added to that, there are equally impressive numbers of other 
types of poultry and other species of animals that are con- 
sistently and continuously showing the same results. 


Results are always the same: top growth, health, bone for- 
mation and feed efficiency. That’s why Cura-phos is the 
choice of more and more feed manufacturers. Let us send 


you the complete Cura-phos story, without obligation on your 
part. We'd like the opportunity to prove to your satisfaction 
that Cura-phos is the best buy on the market today! 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., INC. 


600 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
Branch Offices: 208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Savannah Bank & Trust Company Building, Savannah, Georgia 
361 East Paces Ferry Road, N. E., Atianta, Georgia 


CURA-PHOS—FIRST CHOICE IN FEEDS! stadiishea 1850 


a 
j 
> | 
i 
- 


East Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, | 


Ga. 

Oct. 25-26 — Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Purdue Memorial Center, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette; sec., Rob- 
ert L. Hogue, Poultry Science Bidg.. 
Purdue. 

Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 27-28 — Washington Poultry 
and Hatchery Assn.; Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima. 

Oct. 27-29—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky.; chm., Keith 
Myers, Secretary, National Swine 
Growers Council, Box 241, Grundy 
Center, Iowa. 

Oct. 28—Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; chm., Dr. 
U. S. Garrigus, Animal Science Dept. 

Nov. 2-8—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 2-3—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
mory, Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel- 
byville, Il. 

Nov. 3—South Dakota Swine Re- 
search Day; South Dakota State 
College, Brookings. 

Nov. 3-4— Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 14-15— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 

Nov. 16-18—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
Dept. 

Nov. 17-18 — Liquid Feed Assn.; 
Kansas City; Jack von Mettenheim, 
Princeton, Il. 

Nov. 20-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skin- 
ner, 401 Shops Bidg., Des Moines 9. 

Nov. 25-26 — American Society of 
Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., Clair E. Terrill, 
Animal Husbandry Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 

Dec. 1-2—North Carolina Animal 


Nutrition Conference; North Carolina | 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. J. 


W. Kelly, Poultry Science Dept.; co- 
sponsored by North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 44, Mocksville. 

Dec. 6-7— North Dakota Turkey 
and Egg Convention; 


Tl; sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, | 
Mt. Morris, Il. | 
Jan. 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 

Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel | 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing 

Jan. 15-17—Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 
polis; sec., W. D. Flemming, 112 | 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, | 
Minn. 

Jan. 23-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, | 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, | 
513 Black Bidg., Fargo. 

Jan. 27 — Missouri Turkey Day; 
University of Missouri. Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1— Hoosier Turkey 
Trot; Purdue Memorial Union, Pur- 


(Turn to page 40) 
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Feed manufacturers have proven that 
Ace Brand's superior quality at a 


competitive price is the answer to 
today's demand for lower feed cost. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 


MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


these men have designs on your business! 


Fargo Civic | 


Center Auditorium, Fargo, N.D.; sec., | 


Irving J. Mork, Fargo. 


Dec. 8 — Arizona Grain and Seed 
Assn.; Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix; | 


sec., Willis F. Nielson, Box 787, Mesa, 
Ariz. 


Dec. 12-18— Midwest Veterinary | 


Nutrition Conference; Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City; Lloyd Larson, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 


Hatchery Assn.; Hotel 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., L. L. Baum- 
gartner, Litchfield, Minn 


1961 


Jan. 4-6—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 


Syutha 


vitamins 
west alexandria 


Dec. 13-15 — Minnesota Poultry | 
Radisson, | 


These calculating individuals have plans to make 
your new feed mill the most efficient, profit- 
producing operation possible. They figure that they 
can deliver maximum production, low operating 
costs, more profitable results. And... unless you’re 
the rare exception . . . they’re absolutely right! 
They’re experts in many fields . .. plant automation, 
efficiency evaluation, machinery design, financing 
and contracting. They originate radical new ideas 
and methods to change “it-can’t-be-dones” into 
“T-wouldn’t-have-believed-its”. 

As part of the Myers-Sherman automation en- 
gineering team, their job is to create new and 
better mills and mill equipment. They’re the idea 
men whose revolutionary new concepts are incor- 


porated in every piece of the famous Fords line we 
manufacture. Mills of their design which are come 
pletely operated electronically by one man are ale 
ready in use and that’s just the beginning. 

You can put them to work designing your complete 
new mill ... or modernizing your present one... 
at our expense! They’ll show you how it should be 
planned to fit your individual needs .. . explain 
how we can take the whole job off your hands or 
tackle any part of it you wish ... give you the 
details on the 54 convenient Myers-Sherman pur- 
chase plans that let you pay as you earn. We can 
even lease it to you if you wish! 

Mail this coupon for our new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services, 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 

S. St., Streator, illinois 

Please send me your new booklet on complete 
mill planning and construction services. , 
NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS | 
city STATE | 
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What Liver 
Pfizer 


Here’s why Pfizer’s Vitamin A is your least-cost source by far 
THE BEST PROTECTION 


(this special gelatin matrix is far more than a diluent.. 
actually improves total performance of vitamin A in your feed products.) 


Beadlet 


~ 


Fish liver oil (above) and many ordinary com- __ It dissolves completely in digestive fluids at | Dry, uniform, free-flowing beadlets aid in thor- 
petitive vitamin A products react strongly... | body temperatures to release 100% of the ough distribution. Size and potency have 
means some vitamin A is exposed and unpro- vitamin A for rapid absorption. Other prod- _ been specially selected to facilitate the best 
tected. Pfizer Vitamin A particles are sealed in ucts with waxes may inhibit release. Those _ distribution in your feeds . . . especially im- 
gelatin to protect potency from oxidation. with oils are not as efficiently absorbed. portant with starter and pre-starter feeds. 


TEAMED WITH THE HIGHEST-QUALITY CRYSTALLINE A 


ga most usable form of vitamin A 


COMPARE THESE STABILITY DIFFERENCES: sommery of txt over 5 your 
% on competion of tot | Microphoto of a dissected beadlet | 


" _ Pfizer Vitamin A retains 3 4 6 7 
greater potency in pelleted 
and high-moisture feeds, wt 
concentrates, mineral d 
mixes, supplements, bulk 
| feeds and range cubes. 
Cuts costly overfortifica- 
tion. Assures you of pro- 
_| viding more vitamin A 
when feed is consumed. 


gelatin beadlet disperse most rapidly in diges- 
tive fluids—are available for absorption at once. 


ee ee CARR-PRICE RATIO SHOWS PFIZER A HAS PEAK PURITY IN BATCH AFTER BATCH 


A recent college test shows 
Pfizer Vitamin A has 
availability from 300- 
600% greater than fish 
oils, §0-230% better 
than ones in wax and up ] an 
to 900% greater availa- = 
with oil. Liver assay tests 


are the final proof of vita- 

4 Fish Liver Ol 
min A absorption . . . show 
how much is assimilated 4 [] ” 


a Impurities can » conteibute to loss of vitamin A. Pfizer, by 
achieving 99% purity, supplies you with vitamin A having 


and stored. 
ease greater stability in shipment, storage, mixing and in feed. 


400°%, te 900%, Greater A vortetility 


...it provides unbeatable protection .. y _ is tailor-made for mixing 
Carr-Price Reagent Test Magnified beadiets 
... unsurpassed stability in all types of feed === | 
+ 
as ae c@ as c€ as 
renge high ond 
low purity of typical batches 
Absolute purity is 1.00 : 


| 


You About 
Vitamin 


Fish liver oil 


Liver assay tests are the final proof of vitamin A performance 

. actually tell whether livestock and poultry are using and stor- 
ing the vitamin A in your feeds and will have an adequate reserve 
for times of stress. 

On the basis of a recent college trial, liver assay tests prove 
Pfizer Vitamin A has from 300 to 600% greater availability than fish 
liver oils, 50 to 230% greater availability than dry products with wax 
and 400 to 900% greater availability than dry products with oils. 

The first reason for this superior performance is Pfizer A’s spe- 
cial protective gelatin matrix which speeds up vitamin A release 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


in the digestive tract . . . dissolves almost instantly to release all 
the vitamin A. 

The second reason is the particle size of the vitamin A in each 
beadlet . . . particles so tiny that vitamin A itself is absorbed much 
faster . . . absorbed before being excreted. 

There are no waxes or oils to inhibit absorption in Pfizer Vita- 
min A. When you supplement your feeds with Pfizer A, you're 
making sure livestock and poultry will receive maximum vitamin 


A activity. 


Vitamin 


almitate Gelatin 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. ¢ 7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7, Tex. * 230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N.J. * 6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35, 
Ill. © 1500 16th St., San Francisco 3, Calif. ¢ 5251 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee, Ga. * In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P.Q. 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 


in 


Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 


Reader Service Department: 


. Mobile Feed Milling—e series of five articles—by Al P. Nelson. . 


. Balancing Swine Rations—Dr. D. E. Becker, University of Illinois. . 


. Marylend Broiler Triai—Dr. 


. Pelieted Rations for Beef Cattle—Dr. 


50c 


Feedstuffs’ 1960 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charlies 
H. Hubbel! 20¢ 


. Science and Service—a |6-page summary of AFMA Golden Year 


articles covering all phases of feed industry. Quantity discounts. 
Imprinting distributor's name for nominal additional cherge.... 50 


20c 


. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and Sheep—6-pege 


S. H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 
10 of more, 10¢ each 


article, by Dr. 
3-5 copies, ea.; 


. What Protein Level for Chicken Layer Diets—DOr. J. H. Quisenberry 


20¢ 


Texas A&M College 


Gerald F. Combs, University of Mary- 


. Suggestions on Nutrient Requirements of the Pig—Dr. T. H. Cunha, 
20¢ 


University of Florida 


Wise Burroughs, lowa State 


. 20¢ 
. Tomorrow's Formulas for Swine Feeding—Dr. Damon Catron, lowe 
20c 


State University 


71. The Grain Bank Has Come of Age—Glenn R. Siler, Ralston Purine 
72. Fet Handling in the Feed Mill—A. J. Kathman, Procter & Gamble 
73. Pelleted Feeds for Beef Cattle—Fred W. Boren, Kansas State Uni- 
20¢ 
75. Influence of High Calcium Intake Upon Egg Production Factors— 


Including Shell Quality—C. F. Petersen, University of Idaho .... 20c 
Automation in the Feed Industry—Pau!l O. Berg, Professional En- 
gineer 
A Puzzling Problem for Cattle Feeders—Dr. A. L. Neumann, Univer- 
sity of Illinois .. 20c 


A Method for Calculating the Methionine Requirement for the — 
Hen—Dr. Gerald F. Combs, University of Maryland 


. Who Will Be the Feed Manufacturer of the Future?—Oakley M. _ 


American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


Feed, Fat and Swine—Dr. Coy C. Brooks, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
Credit as a Sales Tool—E. D. Griffin, Allied Mills, Inc. ...... 20¢ 


83. High Protein-Urea Supplements With and Without Lysine for —€£,-~- 


Steer Calves—Purdue University Scientists 
84. A New Look at the Broiler Business—Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, The Quaker 
85. Poultry Ration Formulation. Two Articles—Dr. R. D. Creek, University 
86. Protein and Amino Acid Nutrition of Turkeys—Dr. P. E. eee 


88. 


89. 


University of Minnesota 


. Chemical, Biological Study Made of Milo Feeding Value—W. G. 


20c 


Smith and Dr. E. L. Stephenson, University of Arkansas 
Feed Buying Study—a series of 3 articles—Drs. Kohls and Kruecke- 
berg, Purdue University 50c 


The Role of Linseed Oil Meal in Beef Cattle Nutrition—Dr. T 
Perry, Purdue University 


. Feedlot Disease and Health Losses—series of six articles—plus special 


guide to feedlot animal health and disease problems of beef cattle 
and sheep—Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant. Reprinted 
from FEEDLOT, national farm business magazine for cattle and lamb 


feeders $1.00 


i 
4 
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FEEDSTUFFS 
Reader Service Department 


Please send me number(s) 


COMPANY 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John | vice president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 


N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 2-3—Oregon Anima! Nutrition 
Conference; Withycomb Hall, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Feb. 3-4—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn., Leamington Hotel, Minne- 


| apolis; sec., Roy Munson, 2200 Uni- 
| versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Feb. 6-7—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 


| Animal Industry and Range Man- 


| Mill Production School; 
| pold, Bellingham, Wash.; 


agement Dept. 

Feb. 7-10—American Dehydrators 
Asen.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president, Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Hotel Leo- 

sponsored 
Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10 — Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Blidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries, 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 19-21—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Lioyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

March 8—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; L. E. Carpenter, Executive 
Director, Distillers Feed Research 
Council, 1232 Enquirer Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati 2. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton-Portland 
Hotel, Portland; mgr., Russ Hays, 
702 Lewis Bldg., Portland 4. 

March 16-17—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 
Poultry Husbandry Dept., University 
of Maryland, College Park. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal 
ers National Assn.; Washington 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol 
ger Bidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

April 10-12—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 


S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hote! 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 W: 
ley Bldg., Hutchinson. 

April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Supterintendents; Baker Ho- 
tel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Lil. 

May 7-10—American Feed Manu. 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Il.; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


| cago 4. 


Aug. 24-26 — North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Virginia Beach, 
N.C.; sec., McNair Evans, Box 44, 
Mocksville. 


Oct. 22-24—Midwest Nutrition Con- 


ference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas | 


City, Mo.; 


sponsored by Midwest | 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; executive | 


W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


1962 

Aug. 13-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Kentucky Milling 
Firm Sale Told 


OWENSBORO, KY.—Sale of the 
Owensboro Milling Co. to the princi- 
pals of Owensboro Grain Co. and the 
Owensboro Soy Bean Oil Mill has 
been announced. 

Wilburn J. Simpson, principal 
stockholder in Owensboro Milling Co., 
is retiring after more than 47 years 
in the milling business. 

All of the 40 employees of the 
Owensboro Milling Co. will be re- 
tained by the new management, ac- 
cording to the announcement. Mr. 
Simpson’s assistant manager, For- 
rest Burdette, will remain in that ca- 
pacity. Glenn Wright, an employee 
of the Owensboro Grain Co., has been 
made general manager. 

William M. O'Bryan, president, 
Owensboro Grain Co., and the Owens- 
boro Soy Bean Oil Mill, stated that 
the milling firm will operate under 
the same name and will manufacture 
the same products under the present 
brand names. The firm makes flour, 
corn meal and a line of animal and 
poultry feeds. It operates a fleet of 
16 trucks to serve its territory. 

Officers include: Henry O'Bryan, 
vice president; Hugh P. Aud, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Robert E. Hicks, 
head of purchasing and sales. 


Promoted by Chase 


CROSSETT, ARK.—Chase Bag Co. 
has announced the promotion of John 
J. Bender to manager of its Paper 
Bag Division Plant here. Mr. Bender 
joined Chase in 1951. He is a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College. 

The plant manufactures a variety 
of paper bags for industrial and con- 
sumer applications. 


Add 20% 
palatability 
to your foods 
with toasted 


KEL-MIX 


Kellogg's secret toasting proces: 
improves appearance and 
lock in cereal nutrients. 


Meal or crumbs —bulk or sacked. 
For complete story, phone or wire (collect): 
KELLOGG SALES COMPANY 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
Phone— Woodward 2-515! 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
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Testing at below-requirement levels shows the clear differ- 


ence in the biological availability of phosphorus sources. Lyntrle 
Below-requirement phosphorus level— ' When testing of practical levels the The best in feed phosphates D 
the difference in biological availability | difference in biological availability 


is undeniable. cannot be accurotely determined. 
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Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC test” of feed phos- 
phate value — the testing technique used to maintain the high biological value of DYNAFOS. 


YOU NEED HAVE NO DOUBT ABOUT 
A PHOSPHORUS SOURCE THAT 


“MEASURES UP” IN THIS TEST 


Chances are you look with a skeptical eye at tests 
used to back up phosphate biological availability 
claims. 

And well you should! Most of these tests are 
conducted at a “practical” phosphorus level—that is, 
test phosphorus sources are compared in a typical 
commercial formula feed. These tests do NOT 
show the true difference in phosphate sources, be- 
cause the low value of inferior sources is “covered 
up” by phosphorus compounds present in the test 
ration used. 

There’s one testing technique that exposes feed 


phosphorus sources for what they really are. That 
is the IMC Biological Assay of Phosphorus Avail- 
ability. This test compares phosphate sources at 
below-requirement levels where each source 
must stand on its own two feet . . . where “life and 
death” differences can be accurately measured. 
One phosphorus source can look this test in the 
eye without flinching. DYNAFOS .. . consistently 
your most biologically available feed phosphate. 
Learn more about DYNAFOS and the testing tech- 
nique used to guard its total quality. Write c/o 
the address below. 22-60 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH® 


*TRADEM ARK 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) * SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC., Norristown (Pa.) 
°e A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte {N. Carolina) © EDWARD €. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tompo. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (Il!l.) -* 
Nashville? * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham {Ala.)} * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattie * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D0. HOGG LTD., Toronto. 


JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R,. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
* The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.). 
* M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) °¢*B. A. LUCIUS 
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ONLY the BEST 
.for a chick like you! 


Grain Fer Factors 


O DOUBT she’s impressed by his good judgement! And why 
not? Just the addition of Distillers Feeds added to poultry 
rations supply all of the important growth and health 
ingredients. Besides being rich in proteins, minerals and B-vitamins, 


PROTEINS Bre 
FATS Distillers Feeds contain GFF a naturally produced grain 
- wan al fermentation factor—found only in Distillers Feeds. Utilize this 


CARBOHYDRATES big Plus and increase the growth power of your poultry rations 


by including Distillers Feeds with GFF! 


ye GRAIN FERMENTATION FACTORS: 


unknown growth factors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds. 


Write for Booklet, “Feed Formulations with Distillers Feeds”. It's FREE! 


DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


1232 Enquirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Panelists Say 
Pellets for Lambs 
Often Practical 


By Special Correspondent 


SAN FRANCISCO—A majority of 
panelists agreed that feeding of pel- 
lets to lambs is practical in many 
instances in a discussion recently at 
the California Wool Growers Assn. 
centennial convention at the Jack Tar 
Hotel. 

Most of the panelists were enthusi- 
astic about the feeding of pellets; 
however, one of the members said 
it must be left up to the individual. 

Serving on the panel on “Can I 
Afford to Feed Pellets?” were: John 
Simonet of the Madera (Cal.) Mill- 
ing Co., a custom lamb feeder and 
pellet manufacturer; Lester Strat- 
ton, Wentworth, S.D., chairman of 
the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Lamb Feeders Assn.; Olin 
Henry Timm, Dixon, Cal., a ram 
breeder and lamb feeder of ladino 
clover and pellets, and Phil Cohn, 
Hermiston, Ore., a lamb feeder and 
pellet manufacturer. Dr. James Mey- 
er, head of the animal husbandry 
department, University of California 
College of Agriculture, Davis, acted 
as moderator for the discussion. 

Mr. Simonet, whose firm recently 
conducted a series of tests with pel- 
let feeding, gave an enthusiastic “yes” 
answer to the question before the 
panel. Referring to his firm’s re- 
port, which had been distributed to 
the audience, Mr. Simonet said that 
it was quite practical to feed pellets. 
He said that he thought the pellets 
provided a profitable feed-gain rate. 


“No Uniform Answer” 


Lester Stratton began by stating 
that there was no uniform answer to 
the question before the panel. Mr. 
Stratton finds corn-type feeding the 
most practical method for him. But, 
he went on, “There is no best meth- 
od.” The choice of whether or not 
to feed pellets must be made by the 
individual, he said. Only the individu- 
al can consider all of his own re- 
quirements. And knowing what is 
available to him in his own particu- 
lar geographical area, he can de- 


Cocci Vac: 


PROTECTS CHICKENS AGAINST 


cide on the best method of feeding. 
Feeding must be geared, Mr. Strat- 
ton continued, to individual needs in 
order to find the cheapest feed-gain 
rate. He finds meal cheaper than 
pellets, but, he concluded, this is a 
problem the solution of which de- 
pends largely on the individual's lo- 
cation and his particular needs. 

Mr. Timm said that he favored the 
pellet as a feeding method. The pel- 
let, he commented, is a homogeneous 
feed. He had found, he said, that he 
is able to get the animal to consume 
more if the feed available is homo- 
geneous. 

Mr. Cohn is a feeder who finds pel- 
lets most practical. Mr. Cohn said 
that he combines feed for the most 
part of low desirability into pellets. 
The pellet form, he said, tends to 
make these feeds more palatable for 
the animal, Uniformity in pellets, he 
said, is very important. Continuing, 
Mr. Cohn said that, rather than ask- 
ing whether you can afford to feed 
pellets, “the question is can I afford 
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ATTEND CALIFORNIA MEETING—Shown at the California Wool Growers 
Assn. centennial convention are (first picture): Howard Eastwood (left), man- 
ager, Wilson & Co., Los Angeles; Stewart Kern, Brawley, Cal., past president 
of the Imperial Valley Lamb Feeders Assn. (second picture); three members 
of a panel which discussed “Can I Afford to Feed Pellets?” (left to right): 
Phil Cohn (left), Hermiston, Ore.; Lester Stratton, Wentworth, 8.D., and 
John Simonet, Madera, Cal. 


to feed?” The choice between using said, Dr. Meyer of the University of 
pellets or meal, Mr. Cohn said, de- | California said that, in general, pel- 
pends on the individual’s require- | lets have these advantages: They are 
ments. Agreeing with Mr. Stratton, | not as bulky as meal and consequent- 
he went on to say that a feeder must ly easier to handle; they tend to pre- 
base his decision on a consideration | vent the animals from sorting 
of the potential returns from the | through the feed too much, and pel- 
time and money he is investing. lets can “hide” things that might 
In summing up what had been | limit palatability. 


sleek... 


Like the building itself, our equipment is new 
and the very latest in mechanical efficiency. 


This fully integrated plant has every facility 
for turning out every kind of multiwall bag 

. .. open mouth or valve, sewn or pasted, 
stepped-end, and our own patented Kraft-lok® 
valve; also bags with special inserts, sleeves, 
protective linings or outers, and vapor barriers. 


The best in multiwall bags—are Kraft Bags! 


... and the best in open mouth bag filling 
machines is The Kraftpacker, for which we are 


exclusive sales agents. 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 
Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Daily News Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


trim... 
and perfectly coordinated! 


That’s our new 300,000 sq. ft. multiwall bag plant at St. Marys, Ga. 


Paper Mill at St. Marys, Ga. 


(1 We would like to know more about Kraft Bag Multiwalls. 
(© We would like to know more about The Kraftpacker. 
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PENETRATES EGG PRODUCTION BARRIERS] 


Your egg-producing customers are searching high and low for ways to boost profits 


through greater flock efficiency. Many of the nation’s most successful commercial egg 
producers have already found it—they’ve learned that no other single feed additive does so 


much to improve production efficiency as Dr. Salsbury’s 3-Nitro Powder. Their records 
indicate that 3-Nitro-fed flocks lay up to a dozen extra eggs per hen per year—on \% Ib. less 


feed per dozen eggs. Depletion costs have been reduced markedly as flocks show better 
all-around health and lower mortality. Yet all these important benefits cost only pennies 


per layer per year, because 3-Nitro is used at the rate of only | 1b. per ton of an all- 


mash ration. No wonder poultrymen everywhere are turning to 3-Nitro! And as they 
use 3-Nitro, still more production barriers will be penetrated. 


This increased production efficiency for your customers can mean more profit for you, 


too—through more repeat business. Put production-proved 3-Nitro in your egg mash. 
It’s the feed additive of choice for layers. Also, 3-Nitro is an “‘old drug” that does not 
require special paper work for FDA clearance. Get all the facts from the Dr. Salsbury 


man. Write, wire, or phone today. 


‘Dek 
LABORATORIES 


lowa 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charlies City 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 
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OYSTER SHELL 


EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster Shell outsells any other shell or 
calcium substitute in the Northeast ... is the preferred prod- 
uct among poultrymen and hens alike. 


Pure, soft, clean and dust-free, it is tops in the field for 
digestibility. And, it goes to work within 6 hours to build 
the finest egg shells known to man or fowl. 


This sales leader is promoted in trade publications and 
backed by merchandising aids that really do the job. 


Follow the Leader! 


EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


a product of 


OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1310 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


Complete 
Cereals 
Processed 
Specially For 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


%* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 

TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES KIBBLED WHEAT 

* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 TELETYPE 
Danville, Illinois ' 7261 


PHONE 
Hi 2-1800 


The Acceptance of Pellets—Part 1 


Pellets Mean Opportunity 
For Manufacturers, Dealers 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


The pelleting of manufactured 
feeds is an industrial art which has 
outgrown its adolescence. In its ma- 
turation it has won the acceptance of 
those who produce and distribute the 
pellets and those who feed them. Use 
of pelleted feeds has grown rapidly 
over relatively few years in most re- 
gions of the nation—and it appears 
that this trend will continue un- 
abated. 

It wasn’t so very long ago that 
pellets were produced only or largely 
by the bigger plants and manufac- 
turers. Today they are processed by 
those same large feed manufacturers, 


plants of intermediate size and com-. 


paratively small mills serving only a 
nearby area. 

Improved technology, promotional 
efforts and—most important of all— 
feeder acceptance have created the 
favorable atmosphere in which pel- 
leting seems to thrive. 

The cost of pelleted feed is not to- 
day the determining factor in selling 
to a feeder as it was five years ago, 
this writer concludes from what he 
has heard and seen while visiting a 
great many feed mills, feed stores, 
farms and feedlots. Even though this 
is a highly competitive era in the 
making and selling of feed, the cost 
difference between pelleted and other 
types of feed is most often offset by 
other considerations. 

Customers of feed manufacturers 
and dealers like pellets mainly be- 
cause of their convenience of han- 
dling, less waste, reduction of bulk, 
greater palatability and better feed- 
ing results. It appears that so long as 
cost differences are not too wide be- 
tween pellets and other types of feed, 
most customers will make their feed 
purchases of various types in favor 
of pellets or crumbles. 

Feeders have found that feeding 
pellets wastes less feed, lowers han- 
dling costs, practically eliminates such 
problems as bridging in feeders. Low- 
er handling and transportation costs 
are welcomed by the manufacturer 
and dealer, too. 

Aside from pellets usually costing 
more than other types of feeds, the 
only other significant disadvantage is 
that pellets, if not carefully handled, 
break up into fines which are hard 
to gather for full feeding value. 


Room for Pioneers 
There have been a great many re- 
finements in feed pelleting processes, 
and public announcements of new 
pellet forms and uses are made fre- 
quently. Still there is room for pio- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This two-part 
series reports some of the influences 
pelleting has had on feed manufac- 
turing and selling and on feeding. 
Discussed here are new uses found 
for pellets and how manufacturers, 
local millers and dealers have geared 
their operations to the growing de- 
mand for pelleted feeds. The con- 
cluding article will be in a more 
specific vein, dealing with case his- 
tories obtained from manufacturers 
and feeders. The material in these 
articles is based mostly on visits to 
feed men and mills in the Midwest 
and parts of the East, but some of 
the information and comments will 
be of interest to feed men in other 
areas also. 


neers or leaders in changing prac- 
tices. 

While a great deal of poultry feed 
has been pelleted or crumblized, there 
has been increasing use of pelleted 
complete feeds as well as supple- 
ments for livestock, too. 

Some feed plants are working with 
new or changed types of pellets or 
wafers for livestock, such as products 
of high molasses content. 

Pelleting has been extended more 
to alfalfa and other hay, especially 
where hay is plentiful and cheap, and 
this has included some complete ra- 
tions. 

In some places, mill operators 
make whole grain (corn) pellets. 

One firm pellets whole corn plants 
from late August until Oct. 1. 

And related to pelleting is interest 
in some areas in hay or complete 
wafers. 

Alfalfa meal producers, for many 
years, have been pelleting their en- 
tire production for easy handling. 
When orders come in for meal, the 
pellets are reground. Some alfalfa 
mills have gone into the making of 
complete feeds using alfalfa meal. 

Influential Factor 

Pelleting has had a dynamic influ- 
ence on the feed industry. It has 
meant change and opportunity for 
both manufacturers and dealers. 

Bulk stations are springing up in 
numerous localities and a large ton- 
nage of pelleted and meal feeds are 
stored in them. 

In certain instances, the custom 
mill operator will use a couple of 
tanks for storing concentrates, meal 

(Turn to PELLETS, page 54) 


TYPICAL SCENE—A Midwestern feed miller explains the composition of 
pellets and rarge cubes to an inspecting customer. 
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The strategic geographical location of Butler Chemical 
Company allows them to furnish feed and mineral 
manufacturers a defluorinated phosphate . . . 
LYPHOS . . . at a low, low delivered cost per unit of phos- 
phorus. This is especially true for those manufacturers 
located in the western half of the United States. 
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BuTLeR PottypHos has an all time high phos- 
phorus content of 19% with a minimum 32% — max- 
imum 35% calcium and no more than 0.19% fluorine, 

BuTLER PoLLypHos can be obtained in 100 Ib, 
multi-wall bags, in bulk, or in truck or carload lots. 

Phone, wire or write us or your nearest Butler 
Sales Agent for delivered prices of BUTLER POLLYPHOS 
to your plant. 


Sales Division: 1230 Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P.O. Box 605 «¢ Galena Park, Texas *« Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis * Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines . Warren Sales Co., Denver 
James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles e © White Star Concentrates Co., Portland : E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C, 


John Kuhni Sons, Provo, Utah 3 
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Comparative Value of Corn Dis- 
tillers Dried Grains with Solubles, 
Soybean Oil Meal and Linseed Oil 
Meal for Milk Production. 


@J. K. Loosli, J. M. Elliott and R. G. 
Worner, © + Journal of 
Dairy Science, Vol. 43, No. 6, pp. 816- 
820, June, 1960. 


ABSTRACT 


Two experiments were conducted 
with Holstein cows suitably grouped 


Putting Research 
To Work 


and selected to evaluate the value 
of corn distillers dried grains, soy- 
bean oil meal (46.2% protein, sol- 
vent) and linseed oil meal (33.2% 
protein, solvent) as the main sources 
of protein in concentrate rations for 
milking dairy cows which had recent- 
ly passed their maximum yields. 

In the first experiment during the 
winter of 1957-58, 15 purebred Hol- 
steins were divided into five repli- 
cates of three cows each, with two 


of the replicates consisting of cows 
6 to 8 years of age, with the other 
replicates in their first lactations. Six 
week experimental periods were used. 

In the second trial during the win- 
ter of 1958-59, another concentrate 
mixture was used in which old proc- 
ess linseed oil meal served as the 
chief protein supplement. Therefore, 
five replicates involving 20 cows in a 
4x 4 design were employed. Eight of 
the cows were in their first lactation, 


Get more 


blending less space.... 


SIX MERCHEN FEEDERS IN 120 SQUARE FEET 


areas—can even be ceiling-hung. Space 
kept to the minimum without sacrificing 


W&T Merchen Scale Feeders allow more efficient use of 


existing plant space. Without spending money for new 
control quality. By installing Pneumatic Merchen Scale 
Feeders, you get centralized control as well as recording and 
totalizing of production. 

And your product quality is insured by the minute-to- 
minute accuracy of these feeders . . . each formula in- 
gredient is accurately fed by weight into your blend. 
Learn bow you can save space and money with W&T 
Merchen Feeders. Write to Dept. 


1-45.36. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 


and the remainder were 5 to 9 years 
of age. In this trial the experimental 
periods were five weeks long. 


In both of the trials, the cows were 
fed average quality mixed grass hay, 
corn silage and concentrate mixture 
supplied at the rate of approximate- 
ly 1 lb. for each 3.5 Ib. of 4% fat- 
corrected milk (FCM) produced daily 
during the pre-experimental period, 
with this allowance decreased at a 
uniform predetermined rate for all 
animals during the actual experi- 
ment. The concentrate ration was as 
shown in Table 1. 


Digestibilities 

Also, the digestibilities of the 
tein supplements were determined in 
connection with Trial 1, using cows 
in late lactation when fed as the only 
concentrate, with the exception that 
it was found to be necessary to mix 
the linseed oil meal with corn distill- 
ers dried grains to induce the cows 
to eat it. The supplements were fed 
along with second cutting hay, and 
the digestion coefficients as calcu- 
lated by differences were as follows, 
on the dry matter basis: Corn dis- 
tillers dried grains with solubles, 
84.8%; soybean oil meal (solvent), 
85.2%, and linseed oil meal (solvent), 
67.8%. 

In both trials, the concentrates 
containing either corn distillers dried 
grains with solubles or solvent soy- 
bean oil meal as the chief protein 
source produced more FCM than did 
the concentrates containing linseed 
oil meal (either solvent or old proc- 
ess). In the first trial, these differ- 
ences were not statistically signifi- 
cant, but in the second one they 
were significant at the 5% level of 
probability. There were no significant 
differences between milk production 
by cows on corn distillers dried grain 
with solubles versus those on the 
soybean oil meal containing concen- 
trate. 

In trial 1, the small difference in 
production on the solvent linseed oil 
meal ration can be largely explained 
by the difference in TDN content of 
the concentrate, but in trial 2, this 
can only explain part of the larger 
differences on both linseed oil meal 
rations versus the other two protein 
supplements. 

In this respect, it is interesting to 
observe that in both trials the rations 
producing the most FCM resulted in 
the smallest average body weight 
gain, and vice versa. Possibly, this 
suggests that more of the energy in 
the rations containing linseed oil 
meal was diverted to body gain. Al- 
though no satisfactory opinion can be 
given for this phenomenon, it has 
long been observed by feeders that 
linseed oil meal (especially old proc- 
ess) imparts a certain “bloom” to 
cattle. 

It should also be noted that in the 
second trial no differences were ob- 
served in performance between the 
two linseed oil meals containing con- 
centrates. 

Cornell, for a number of years, has 
been investigating the value of dis- 
tillers products both for milk produc- 
tion and for growing calves. One of 
the first reports of this nature with 
respect to milk production (1952) 
showed that corn distillers dried solu- 
bles and corn distillers dried. grains 
with solubles produced slightly more, 
but not significantly more, FCM than 
cows fed corn gluten feed. Cows fed 
rye distillers dried grains produced 
the same as those fed corn gluten 


feed. 
Further Experiments 

Further experiments (1957) showed 
that whenever rations contained a 
major amount of the protein in con- 
centrate from corn distillers dried 
grains milk production was superior 

(Turn to page 53) 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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CBRYTHROMYCIN, ABBOTT) 


FOR 


LOW-LEVEL 


GROWTH 


STIMULATION! 


antibiotic for high- 
level medication of respiratory disease condt- 
tions in poultry...now cleared for continuous 
low-level feeding as a growth stimulant in 


broiler rations and breeder feeds! 


ee TESTED . . . Compared in extensive 
scientific studies at more than a dozen agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment stations! 


ee .PROVEN in every major broiler area 
in the country in commercial trials involving 
over 40 million birds! 


.»sEFFECTIVE as a low-level, full-life, 


growth stimulant... from first day of life until 
the bird is marketed! 


©1960— Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, IIlinois 


ese STIMULATES feed performance... 


significantly improves both growth and feed 
conversion! 


stable... 


no special registration requirements! 


...NO WITHDRAWAL PERIOD 


. .. can be fed continuously from one day 
of age to marketing! 


Printed in the U.S.A. 
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The true measure of any antibiotic 
feed additive is not its initial cost, but what it 


returns in actual feed performance! 


It takes less than 1% improvement in 
growth to more than pay for GALLIMYCIN 
at the 5-gram level recommended for 


optimum economic returns! 


Although GALLIMYCIN-10 has been cleared 

for use in a range of 4 to 20 grams per ton for 
continuous feeding . . . controlled studies at 
Abbott, plus reports from universities, 
colleges, and poultrymen have proven 
GALLIMYCIN used at a 5-gram level gave 


consistent optimum growth response! 


The average for all trials showed an 
improvement of 5.8% in growth and better 


than 4% improvement in feed conversion. 


The net value of increased weight 


and the savings in feed have ranged from 
$29 to $46 per 1,000 birds above feed 


on obteed pro result 
and feed additive costs! 
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ABBOTT 


Abbott Ti Chemica! Marketing Division 
7878 /6008563 ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
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FOR GROWTH 
QUALIFIES 
AS AN 

“OLD DRUG” 


IMPORTANT . . . since GALLIMYCIN is considered an 

“old drug” at the 4 to 20 gram levels, for the recommended 
uses, it can be used in combination with certain 

other drugs’. 


COMBINATIONS . . . GALLIMYCIN can be used 

in combination with low levels of penicillin, bacitracin, 
streptomycin, oxytetracycline and chlortetracycline, 

as animal feeding supplements for growth promotion. And you 
can use GALLIMYCIN in combination with certain chemical 
additives which are not new drugs, such as furazolidone, 
sulfaquinoxaline, nitrophenide and nitrofurozone. 


Further clearances for GALLIMYCIN in combination 
with other additives (including popular 
coccidiostats) are in work. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION .. . for more 
complete information and full details on 

all clinical and experimental results, Abbott 
has a new 12-page bulletin on 
“GALLIMYCIN-10 for Chick Growth”. 
Write for Abbott Technical Bulletin No. 560. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
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Mixture, Ib. 5 
A 8 Cc D (2nd trial) Importers and Wholesalers 
n distillers dried grains . Lf 
Soybean ofl meal iia of .. Canadian Screenings 
Linseed meal, 300 oes 
Yellow corn, ground ......... 210 0 310 310 
ite ioe SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 
19 10 10 Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 
16.7-17.4 17.3-17.9 18.2 Teletype DU 16 


to concentrates deriving the major 
amount of protein from a mixture of 
corn gluten feed and soybean oil 
meal. 

In additional work it was shown 
that usually corn distillers dried 
grains and distillers dried grains with 
solubles were more effective in pro- 
moting this increase in fat percent- 
age and FCM than was distillers 
dried solubles. 

Milo distillers dried feeds were 
found to be approximately equal to 
corn distillers feeds in other work. 
Cocoanut oil meal promoted a signifi- 
cant rise in fat percentage in another 
trial, but the supplement containing 
corn distillers dried grains produced 
more total milk; therefore there was 
no significant difference in FCM. An- 
other report showed that 1 Ib. more 
milk was produced in a five-week 
trial (1956) with corn distillers dried 
grains than on brewers dried grains. 

It is obvious from the above review 
of the Cornell work, plus the current 
report, that corn distillers dried 
grains with solubles is fully equal to 
soybean oil meal for milk production 
when used as the chief protein sup- 
plement in concentrate rations pro- 
viding adjustment is made for the 
protein difference in the feed formu- 
lation. Whether to use corn distillers 
grains in preference to the other 
brewers and distillers products will 
depend entirely upon their relative 
prices in the market place. 

Although corn distillers solubles is 
often a common and valuable ingredi- 
ent in many calf starters and even 
milk replacers according to other re- 
search at Cornell and various sta- 
tions, it is apparent that they are of 
less value to milking cows. 

It is interesting to speculate from 


Revise New Hampshire 


Poultry Manual 


DURHAM, N.H.— Two University 
of New Hampshire specialists, realiz- 
ing the importance of the business 
analysis approach to poultry farming, 
have revised the “New Hampshire 
Poultry Management Manual.” 

The two men are Richard Warren, 
extension poultry specialist, and Silas 
Weeks, farm management specialist. 
The new publication explains, in ad- 
dition to many other items, standards 
of performance and price and cost 
data that will serve as guides and 
help in analyzing the business. 

Sample budgets drawn up as zuides 
for typical one-man operations in- 
clude a 5,000-bird market egg farm, 
5,000 hatching egg unit, an 80,000- 
bird broiler unit, and a contract broil- 
er program. 

Some 62 different bulletins are 
available to aid poultry men with 
various phases of their business. 


MIX 


a complete line of 
packaged premixes by 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL 


2915 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


this that calves may have an “uniden- 
tified factor’ or “vitamin” require- 
ment, whereas mature cows with a 
normal rumen do not have any such 
needs. Whether this is real or fanci- 
ful is not known now, but we may 
know the answer fairly soon because 
of the increased interest in distillers 
solubles and allied products in nutri- 
tion of young ruminants and most 
non-ruminants created by the an- 
nouncement of Couch (1959) of a new 
“vitamin” in such products. 


Phone: 2-0777 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


Need more storage capacity—fast—and 


at least cost? Columbian offers you the two 


best answers. The choice depends on your 


own ground space, present handling equip- 
ment and existing installation. 


Space-saving Columbian Tall Tanks are 


up to 40 ft. high— with capacities up to 


35,540 bu. The largest requires only 36’ 


diameter space. 


Roomy Columbian Corrugated Big Bins 
come in several sizes to meet your needs with 


Write today for FREE descriptive literature — 
NEW BIG BINS folder and NEW TALL TANKS 
folder. For planning, design and engineering help, 
tell Columbian your problem—you incur no obliga- 
tion. We will send you the names of Columbian rec- 
ommended contractors in your area, if you wish. 


FIVE COLUMBIAN TALL 
TANKS quickly and 
economically expanded 
this grain elevator in 
Willmar, Minn. by more 
than 77,000 bu. The 
tanks are 40’ high, 24’ 
diameter, with max 
cap. of 15,570 bu. ea 
The Columbian 6,500 
bu. corrugated AAA 
Granary in foreground 
is 16’ high, 24’ diam- 
eter. 


TILDEN GRAIN CO., Tilden, Nebraska, added 24° x 24’ Columbian BIG 
BINS to its Columbian rigid frame fiat storage building, for extra 
capacity. Bins have 9,520 max. cap. each. Elevator leg from Colum- 
bian drive-through scale house permits fast spouting to building and 


tank batteries on both sides. 


capacities up to 21,950 bu. Big bins provfde 
low per bushel cost and may be auger filled 
so that usually existing equipment is all 
you need. 


Whichever type suits your needs Colum- 
bian can give you the best help in planning 
the installation and the best products to 
execute the plans. Columbian bolted steel 
bins are noted for their tightness, sturdiness 
and ease of erection. 


COLUMBIAN TALL TANKS make up this compact small elevator 
at Browning, Mo., with total capacity of 52,000 bu. plus. 
Main 12,540 bu. max. cap. tanks are 32’ high, 24’ diameter; 
tanks mounted above scale house are 24’ high, 18’ diameter, 
have 5,290 max. cap. each. 


GRAIN STORAGE, DRY- 
ING, BULK FEED in- 
Stallation makes 
Heinzman Bros. Dairy 
Farm feeding opera- 
tions at Phillips, Neb., 
most efficient. incom- 
ing grain is elevated 
from underground pit 
to 9’, six-ring Colum- 
bien Bulk Feed unit 
at right, before going 
through dryer, center; 
Columbian 24” x 24’ 
Big Bins, with 9,520 
max. cap. each, are 
used for storage and 
Columbian Bulk Feed 
unit at left for trans- 
fer of conditioned 
train to feed trucks 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. (.0.8¢,u-* 


Member, American Dehydrators Association, Associate member, Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 
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IN OPERATION — Employee of 


Mueller’s Mill, Grand Mound, Iowa, 
operates California pellet mill. The 
company has been pelleting feeds for 
seven years. 


PELLETS 


(Continued from page 46) 


or pellets, either for direct sale to 
customers or for use in his mill. He 
may also use two or three tanks to 
store complete pellet or mash feeds. 

Such an arrangement enables a 
custom mill operator, or even a feed 
store owner with no mill facilities, to 
offer the local trade pellet feed serv- 
ice, even though no pellet mill is in- 
cluded in the equipment list of the 
local dealer. These stations have 
helped make pelleted feed in bulk 
attractive to farmers. 

Also, more small or custom plants 
are using or planning pelleting in- 
stallations to provide service for 
nearby customers. 

An Iowa feed manufacturer selling 
direct to customers ir most of the 
state erected a new mill last year 
and has 85% of its production in 
pelleted feeds. Of this total, about 
50% is sold in bags. Thus, pellets in 
bags continue to find their way onto 
numerous farms, some of which have 
not yet bought pellets in bulk. 

A local feed dealer may erect a 
bulk feed station and sell some of the 
stored meals and pellets locally. 
Other dealers in the surrounding area 
may come to this station to get their 
meal and pellet concentrates to save 
on shipping costs. 

Custom Pelleting 

The feed man with pelleting equip- 
ment likes to make long runs in- 
volving many tons, for he knows that 
steady production lowers the per-ton 
cost, particularly on labor and time. 

Some dealers shudder when any- 
one mentions “custom pelleting.” 
They feel that custom pelleting is 
strictly a service to customers on 
which no profit can be made. They 
think this way because of short runs, 
time-consuming changeovers, labor 
and time costs. 

It was suggested to this writer by 
one man that custom pelleting at the 
rate of $15 per hour might bring 
more profit to a dealer than a per- 
ton price in a competitive area. Such 
a charge would include a minimum 
rate, he said. 


REPEAT CUSTOMERS PROVE .. . THE 


WHIRLWIND FEEDER 


DOES BETTER 


JOB — LONGER! 


COLLIER LIVESTOCK FEEDER CO 
BOX 896-G, RALLS, TEXAS 


Several feed men commented that 
a dealer who advertises custom pel- 
leting extensively “is hurting his own 
opportunities for building a profitable 
pellet volume on his feeds.” 

One observation: “The farmer 
should be discouraged from asking 
for custom pelleting service in the 
same casual manner he formerly 
asked for his own feed formulas in 
meal feeds. 

“There needs to be more standardi- 
zation of formulas for pelleted feeds, 
and one way to get it is to make the 
cost of custom pelleting so high that 
customers will accept regular pelleted 
rations which can be produced in 
large, continuous runs.” 

Many feed men are of the opinion 
that the cost difference between cus- 
tom pelleting and standard pelleting 
must be pointed out constantly to the 
farmer. Grinding, mixing and pellet- 
ing packages are excepted from this 
category, of course. 

Though some feed men discourage 
custom pelleting, there are those who 
believe that a profit can be realized 


on a minimum custom order of 10-20 
tons. 

Pellet formulas and marketing 
practices vary considerably from one 
region to another. Much depends up- 
on the local hay and grain available, 
the size of flocks and herds fed and 
the amount of standard or custom 
pelleted rations needed at regular in- 
tervals. 

However, one feed man said the 
farmer is more inclined to use a 
standard pelleted ration than a 
standard meal ration. One viewpoint 
has it that there is something about 
the pelleting process that the farmer 
doesn’t understand as weli as he un- 
derstands meal feed manufacture—so 
he is more apt to leave pelleting to 
the “experts”. 

Custom Charges 

There also is considerable variation 
in charges for custom pelleting. 

At DeSmet, S.D., the J. Easland & 
Sons firm charges $4.50 ton for cus- 
tom pelleting. This firm does an ex- 
tensive business with cattle and 


sheep pellets, including some large 
range cubes. 

Alfalfa hay is used in the pellets. 
Up to 1,300 tons of hay are stored in 
two pole type buildings. A special hay 
grinder is used in addition to a ham- 
mermill. 

Nie Feed & Grain Co., Mechanics- 
ville, Iowa, will grind, mix and pellet 
for $8 ton on a special package plan. 
An extra charge per ton is made for 
delivery, but many customers pick up 
their own feeds at the plant. 

Operated in conjunction with a 
grain bank plan, the Nie package deal 
appeals to numerous farmers. 

Bakers, Inc., Leland, Ill, which 
makes its own brand of feeds, charges 
$3 ton for custom pellets using up to 
20% hay. The rate for high roughage 
ration pellets ranges from $4 to $5 
ton. The minimum charge for pel- 
leting is $6. For commercial pelleting 
the firm charges $2 ton. 

Willis Sauder of Sauder’s Feed 
Service, Tremont, Ill., also has a spe- 
cial pellet package deal for large vol- 
ume feeders. He will grind, mix, 


Economy is the big reason why this Illinois dairy farmer buys 
Kaff-A Milk Replacer. He reported savings of 60% over the 
cost of whole milk to a visiting Kraft Flying Farm Reporter. 


KRAFT 


DIVISION 


“PROD 
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Greater production is the reason 
Pex High-Lay Pellets. After 
extra 


duced 93% large and 


IMPORTANT BUY-WORDS 


What makes farmers buy Kraft milk by-product feeds? How can you sell 
them more? 

The answers are economy, better production, animal health. These are the 
same answers heard by the Kraft Flying Farm Reporters from actual users 
coast to coast. 

These are the buy-words stressed in the feeding reports (brief samples above) 
which farmers are reading in Kraft advertisements. These are the buy-words 
you can stress daily—to build your Kraft sales and profits. 


Economy, production, health . 


. they’re built into every package of Kraft 


feed you sell. They’re also built into all of Kraft’s complete line of milk by- 
product mixing ingredients. 
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pellet and deliver feed to large users 
for $11 ton plus cost of ingredients. 
In this deal he will furnish the in- 
gredients at his cost. He requires, 
however, that each customer taking 
advantage of this package rate order 
at least 20 tons at one time. 

This program is appealing to large 
cattle feeders who may have their 
own grinding and mixing equipment, 
but who buy additives at retail prices 
while Mr. Sauder buys at lower quan- 
tity prices. 

Thus, the large livestock feeder in 
the area often finds he can have 
Sauder’s Feed Service grind, mix, pel- 
let and deliver feed to him—also us- 
ing a grain bank plan—at a lower 
price per ton than the feeder himself 
can produce on his own farm. 


Feedlot Business 
Many large feeding operations with 
hammermills and/or mixers on their 
farms do not have pellet mills, which 
means that if the feeder wants a pel- 
leted ration incorporating his own 
grain he is likely to patronize a local 


feed mill with pelleting equipment 
and leave his own hammermill and 
mixer idle. 

Some feed men say the best way 
to compete with on-the-farm mixing 
operations of some livestock feeders 
is to offer a pelleting service incor- 
porating the feeder’s grains. 

On the other hand, there are 
others, even those who have stores 
and no milling equipment, who can 
sell livestock feeders tons of pelleted 
concentrate in bag or bulk and let 
the feeder grind his own corn and 
oats on his farm. 


Feeding Methods, 

Many methods are used in feeding 
pellets to poultry and livestock and 
for the feed man with pelleting 
equipment to be successful he must 
be aware of changes as they come 
along. 

A lot of pig starter, of course, is 
pelleted and is quite well accepted as 
the most popular type of hog feed in 
numerous areas. Several years ago, 
many farmers did not use hog feed 


pellets after a hog got up to 100-125 
lb. From that weight to marketing, 
feeders used meal. 

Some still use meal only to the 
finishing stage, but an increasing 
number of hog feeders are using pel- 
leted feed through the entire feeding 
cycle, even to brood sow stage. 

Some feeders are more often ask- 
ing mills with pelleting equipment to 
include molasses in pellets to make 
the feed more highly palatable to 
hogs. One dealer told me this is a 
practice which he thinks will increase. 

Many sheep raisers are steady 
users of pelleted rations for their 
herds. Sheep waste a lot of loose 
feed, especially hay, dealers say, and 
never pick up such feed particles 
from the ground. But they will eat 
pelleted feed from the ground, and 
this factor means much to sheep 
raisers. 

Certain feed mill operators in the 
Midwest with pelleting machinery 
make and sell sheep pellets in 14-ton 
loads to sheep raisers 300 to 400 
miles from feed plants. Thus, such 


this Indiana poultryman buys 


starting to feed Pex, he pro- 
large eggs. 


products of 


KRAFT 


Improved animal health is a big reason why these Ohio folks buy 
Kraylets. Here, they tell a Kraft Reporter how they recently 
marketed 98 out of 102 pigs farrowed. 


by-products of 


MILK 


From the same people who bring you Velveeta cheese spread and Miracle Whip salad dressing 


Contact your Kraft man, or write or wire 


KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION « 500 PESHTIGO CT., CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
DIVISION OFFICES: CHICAGO e NEW YORK « GARLAND, TEXAS « SAN FRANCISCO 
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DOG HERO—Keg, a 95-lb. German 
shepherd dog from Bozeman, Mont., 
receives the Quaker Oats Co. Ken-L- 
Ration Division gold medal as na- 
tional dog hero of 1960. Naval hero 
Floyd Birt hangs the medal about the 
neck of Keg, who leaped into a flood- 
swollen stream to rescue his 22- 
month-old mistress, Karen McMan- 
nis (left). Along with the medal came 
a $1,000 U.S. savings bond. 


plants have tremendous marketing 
areas on one type of product. 

Local mills are often able to sign 
up sheep raisers to annual contracts 
on sheep pellet tonnage. This helps 
production schedules considerably, 
one mill owner said. 


A great deal of poultry feed pro- 
duction, of course, is pelleted and 
then crumblized. And many custom 
mills get some of their poultry con- 
centrate in pelleted form-—bagged or 
bulk. i 


us... no matter 


the 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio | 
Without obligation, send me complete informa- 
tion on the Kelly Duplex Corn Crusher-Feeder. 


There areall kinds of 
Cc RN CRUSHERS 
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LEG WEAKNESSES IN TURKEYS ARE COSTLY 


“lt is extremely important that turkey rations 
be formulated to contain adequate amounts of 
all nutrients for prevention of leg weaknesses.” 


Surveys of 10 years ago indicated 
that the turkey industry lost millions 
of dollars each year from leg weak- 
nesses or “hock troubles” in large 
tom turkeys. This large economic loss 
provided the impetus for intensive 
research by both pathologists and nu- 
tritionists attempting to discover and 
correct the underlying causes of these 
costly leg disorders. This research 
work‘has shown us that leg weakness 
in turkeys is not due to any single 
factor, but can result from a wide 
variety of different stresses, some of 
which are pathological, other nutri- 
tional, still others genetic, and some 
result from poor management. 

As each new facet of the over-all 
disease was learned, feed manufac- 
turers and turkey men were quick to 
incorporate the new findings into 
their turkey feeds and turkey man- 
agement practices. As a result of 
this, severe leg weakness in turkeys 
was reduced from an incidence of ap- 
proximately 10% in 1948-49 to an 
over-all average of approximately 
2-3% during the late 1950's. Indeed, 
many turkey flocks were produced 
during the past few years with prac- 
tically no leg weaknesses. During 
1960, however, the incidence of leg 
weakness in turkeys throughout the 
entire U.S. has increased markedly. 

This article is intended, therefore, 
to discuss the various factors that are 
known to be involved in the cause and 
prevention of hock disorders in tur- 
keys so that turkey feed manufac- 
turers and turkey growers can exam- 
ine their feeds and management prac- 
tices to determine whether or not 
they are taking every precaution to 
prevent these costly diseases. 


FIVE DIFFERENT DISEASES 
MAY CAUSE LEG WEAKNESS — 
While leg weaknesses in turkeys may 
result from at least five distinctly 
different diseases, three of which are 
nutritional and two are pathological, 
the gross symptoms of these diseases 
are often similar. Usually, the first 
observation is of a stilted, unsteady 
gait with evidence of weakness; soon 
one or both of the hock joints be- 
come enlarged and/or swollen, where- 
upon the legs may bow or may take 
on a “knock-kneed” appearance. In 
some diseases, as noted in following, 
the tendon of Achilles slips from its 
condyle and typical perosis develops; 
in the pathological diseases the hock 
joint becomes warm and inflamed. 
However, all diseases progress toward 


severe weakness and emaciation, 
finally resulting usually in death of 
the animal often by trampling and/or 
starvation. 


Pathological hock disorders. 1. Sta- 
phylococeal synovitis (also known as 
Staphylococcal arthritis or Staphylo- 
coccosis). Hinshaw (1959) describes 
this disease as a Staphylococcus aure- 
us septicemia with later localization 
in the tibiometatarsal and femorotibi- 
al joints, in the feet and in the ster- 
nal abscesses. It is accompanied by a 
fever (109° F.) with swelling of the 
hock and foot joints within 48-96 
hours. The exudate in the synovial 
membranes of the hock joint may 
vary from a semi-gelatinous to a 
cheeselike flaky consistency, often as 
a sac pustule 2-3 in. long and 1 in. 
wide, filled with yellow purulent to a 
caseous exudate. Miner and associates 
(1957, 1958) of Utah have done the 
most extensive studies of this disease. 

2. Infectious synovitis. Olson (1959) 
describes infectious synovitis in tur- 
keys and chickens as a disease af- 
fecting principally the hock joints 
and foot-pads wherein swellings us- 
ually occur around the joints and 
breast blisters are common. While 
warm fluctuating swellings occur in 
turkeys, marked enlargements of the 
joints are not usually observed. An 
obviously painful lameness is the 
most common symptom. Upon open- 
ing the hock joint, a small amount of 
purulent exudate is obtained. The in- 
fective agent resembles a large virus 
or a rickettsiae. This disease has been 
studied by Snoeyenbos (1956) and 
Cover and Benton (1957), and others. 

Nutritional diseases. 1. Rickets. 
Rickets in turkeys which may result 
from a deficiency of calcium, phos- 
phorus or vitamin D, produces a se- 
vere bowing of the legs and extreme 
weakness. Rickets, of course, is easi- 
ly distinguished from the other forms 
of leg weakness by the fact that in 
rickets the beaks become soft and 
rubbery, the leg bones are very 
fragile, there is usually a crooked 
breast bone, beading of the ribs and 
the bone ash is markedly reduced. 

2. Perosis. True perosis, character- 
ized by a slipping of the tendon of 
Achilles from its condyle causing the 
metatarsus to be pulled to the side 
at an unnatural angle, most common- 
ly occurs in turkeys as a result of a 
choline deficiency. While manganese 
deficiency also will produce perosis 


——Amount needed per pound of ration®. 


TABLE 1. Nutrients Concerned in Prevention of Turkey Leg Weaknesses 


Intermediate 
Starter grower Grower Finisher 

Nutrient (0-8 wk.) (8-12 wk.) (12-18 wk.) (18 wk. +) 
cc 18 16 1.2 1.0 
Phosphorus 

09 0.8 0.7 

0.7 0.5 0.45 0.4 
600 600 600 600 
900 800 600 600 
25 25 25 25 
ccc 35 35 30 25 
Vitamin E, 1.U. .. 5.0 2.5 2.5 2.5 
25 25 25 25 
+ + + + 
Brewers dried yeast, % 2-3 1-2 o-! 0-1 


*Nutrients are given in amounts per pound of complete feed. Balanced diets are very impor- 
tant. Sometimes leg weakness is produced, inadvertently, by well-meaning turkey growers who wish 
to improve the nutritionally-balanced, manufactured feed by mixing into it additional amounts of 
cod liver oil, oyster shell or other materials which only result in nutritional imbalances. Another 


cause of leg k is the ive f 


ding of corn or other grain to the extent that the 


nutrients in the mash are so diluted that the total feed intake is deficient in all of the above 
nutrients. 


in turkeys, a deficiency of this nutri- 
ent is encountered much less often 
under practical conditions than is a 
deficiency of choline. 

8. The enlarged hock disorder. A 
third nutritional disease occurring 
mainly in large tom turkeys, has been 
referred to as the “enlarged hock dis- 
order,” because it is characterized by 
an enlargement of the hock joint and 
bowing of the legs without fever and 
without slippage of the tendon of 
Achilles. It is this type of leg weak- 
ness that has been studied in the au- 
thor’s laboratory for over 10 years. 
The incidence of this disorder is in- 
fluenced by genetics and management 
as well as by a number of different 
nutritional factors. 


Importance of brewers dried yeast. 
Early in the study of this disorder, it 
was found that it could be completely 
prevented by supplementing the diet 
with 10% of brewers dried yeast. 
Later, it was found that part of the 
activity of the brewers yeast was due 
to the presence in yeast of large 
amounts of the vitamin, niacin. When 
niacin was added at a level of 40 gm. 
per ton of turkey diet, the amount of 
brewers yeast required for prevention 
of the disorder was reduced to ap- 
proximately 3-5%. 

Later it was discovered that, in the 
absence of brewers dried yeast, the 
addition of both niacin and vitamin E 
would completely prevent the en- 
larged hock disorder in a number of 
different strains of turkeys under the 
usual conditions of management. 

Slinger, Pepper and Motzok (1954) 
found that in order for vitamin E to 
be effective in prevention of the dis- 
order, the diet must contain at least 
0.7% of available phosphorus and 5.0 
LU. of supplementary vitamin E per 
pound of diet. It was soon found, 
however; as a result of field studies 
conducted in various parts of the U.S. 
that the addition of niacin and vita- 
min E, even in the presence of ade- 
quate phosphorus, did not always 
completely prevent this disorder, and 
that the presence in practical turkey 
rations of 1-2% of brewers yeast still 
provided a greater assurance of: pre- 
vention of this disease. 

The danger of rancidifying fats. In 
the course of these investigations, it 
was discovered that the incidence of 
the enlarged hock disorder in turkeys 
was greatly increased by the presence 
in the diet of unsaturated fats which 
were allowed to undergo oxidative 
rancidity in the diet. Prevention of 
oxidative rancidity by inclusion of 
effective antioxidants markedly re- 
duced the incidence of enlarged hocks 
in turkeys. The present high inci- 
dence of “hock trouble” in turkeys 
may be due, in part at least, to the 
widespread use of poorly stabilized 
fats, either as added animal or vege- 
table fats or in the form of low-quali- 
ty animal protein supplements, such 
as a low-quality fish meal. 

Zine. Early in 1958, Supplee, Combs 
and Blamberg of the University of 
Maryland reported that zine deficien- 
cy in young poults caused an enlarged 
hock disorder similar to that de- 
scribed by the author in 1950. The 
Maryland workers reported in 1959 
that practical corn-soybean rations 
for poults, containing 42-50 ppm. of 
zine, by analysis, did not support op- 
timum growth and produced a hock 
disorder and poor feathering in 26% 
of the poults which was transitory 
and disappeared by the seventh week. 


Dr. M. L. Scott 


This discovery of the importance of 
zine and the finding of Kratzer et al. 
(1959) and others that soybean and 
other protein supplements tend to 
render zinc unavailable to turkeys, 
probably explains the report of Hunt 
and McGinnis in 1952 on hock disor- 
der of turkeys receiving a purified 
diet containing isolated soybean pro- 
tein which was not completely pre- 
vented by supplementing the diet 
with brewers dried yeast. 

The work of Supplee et al. was con- 
firmed by Kratzer and co-workers 
(1958), who showed that approxi- 
mately 65 ppm. of zinc is necessary in 
the diet of young poults in order to 
prevent enlarged hocks. Work in the 
author’s laboratory has further con- 
firmed this observation. As a result 
of these studies, nearly all practical 
turkey rations produced in the US. 
during the past year have contained 
added zinc. 

While addition of zinc to turkey ra- 

tions is absolutely justified and un- 
doubtedly has helped in itself to pro- 
duce better turkey rations, the fact 
that many nutritionists and feed 
manufacturers have jumped to the 
conclusion that a zine deficiency was 
the most important cause of hock dis- 
order in commercial turkeys and 
have, therefore, omitted from their 
practical turkey rations some of the 
other required nutrients, may have 
contributed to the increased incidence 
of leg weakness observed during the 
past year. Table 1 shows the amounts 
of the various nutrients that have 
been found to be needed under vari- 
ous conditions for prevention of the 
nutritional forms of turkey leg weak- 
ness. 
Brewers dried yeast. Evidence in 
support of the value of brewers dried 
yeast in prevention of turkey leg 
weakness has accumulated from a 
large number of different laborato- 
ries. The first report by the author 
(Scott, 1951) on the beneficial effect 
of brewers yeast has been confirmed 
by Hunt and McGinnis (1952), Sher- 
wood and Sloan (1953) and Hixson 
and Rosner (1954) and by personal 
communication to the author from 
numerous other laboratories. Al- 
though several known factors have 
since been shown to be concerned in 
prevention of leg weakness, it ap- 
pears that brewers dried yeast still 
contains some unknown factor or ac- 
tivity which is beneficial in preven- 
tion of these disorders. 

Genetics and management. There is 
no doubt that certain strains of tur- 
keys are more susceptible to leg 
weaknesses than others. Some believe 
that we have bred, in certain strains 
of turkeys, an animal with such a 
high ratio of meat to bone that its 
skeletal structure is no longer capa- 
ble of supporting the weight of its 
heavy muscle tissue. Undoubtedly, 
this heavy weight on the hock joints 
represents a stress. 

The further stress of poor footing 
such as slats or wire floors with no 
deep litter in which the birds can 
rest presents an additional stress 
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which may produce leg weaknesses 
where they would not occur under 
better management conditions. Wire 
floors and other rough walking sur- 
faces also cause breaks in the feet 
which allow the entrance into the 
blood stream of Staphylococci and 
other microorganisms. 

Good management practices help in 
prevention of all diseases, including 
those involving the hock joint. 

Breeding, management, disease pre- 
vention and nutrition are all impor- 
tant in the prevention of leg weak- 
nesses in turkeys. In view of the se- 
vere economic losses experienced by 
turkey growers when turkey leg 
weaknesses occur in their largest tom 
turkeys, it is extremely important 
that turkey rations be formulated to 
contain in adequate amounts all of 
the nutrients which have been found 
to be concerned in prevention of these 
disorders. 

A recent report from the Univer- 
sity of Georgia (Feedstuffs, Aug. 13, 
1960) indicates that excess dietary 


arsenic will produce leg weakness. In 
view of the widespread use of arseni- 
cals, arsenic-containing coccidiostats 
as well as arsenic-containing insecti- 
cides in some areas, it is possible that 
some turkey leg weaknesses result 
from the additive accumulations of 
these treatments. Although the toxic 
principle in sweetpeas (beta-amino- 
proprionitrile) has been shown to 
produce leg weakness in turkeys, no 
evidence has been obtained so far 
that any of our common turkey feed- 
stuffs contain any measurable amount 
of this compound. 

Thus, the turkey hock joint ap- 
pears to be the weak point in the 
turkey’s make-up. Leg weakness can 
be prevented only by constant avoid- 
ance of stresses of diseases, misman- 
agement and nutritional deficiencies. 
Most of the necessary nutrients can 
be added with little increase in cost 
of the feed. Although brewers dried 
yeast is an expensive ingredient, the 
small amount which has been found 
helpful seems justified in view of the 
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turkeys are costly. 
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Georgia Sets Short 


Course on Broilers 


TIFTON, GA.—A short course on 
broilers will be held at Abraham 
Baldwin Agricultural College Oct. 
20, according to Dean T. M. Cordell, 
short course director. 

Experts in various phases of poul- 
try production and marketing will ap- 
pear on the program, including broiler 
growers, extension service men and 
others. Detailed plans for the pro- 
gram will be announced later. Broiler 
growers from South Georgia will be 
invited to attend the one-day course, 
said Dean Cordell. 
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Infectious Synovitis 
Research Progressing 


At Cornell University 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. — One 
more step in the battle to conquer in- 
fectious synovitis has been accom- 
plished by a veterinarian, Dr. R. R. 
Chalquest, a recipient of the Dr. Sals- 
bury Graduate Fellowship, and oth- 
ers, who collaborated in this re- 
search at Cornell University, accord- 
ing to a report from the National 
Turkey Federation. 

The most significant accomplish- 
ments of this study, according to Dr. 
Chalquest, are that infectious syno- 
vitis is caused by a PPLO rather than 
a virus; that this PPLO is a new type 
entirely different from the PPLO 
which causes infectious sinusitis, and 
that this new type PPLO can be 
grown in artificial media. 

The discovery of the causative 
agent of any disease is a major link 
in the chain to eliminate the disease 
as a problem to the industry. There- 
fore, the results of this study should 
give a tremendous boost to the clar- 
ification and hopeful elimination of 
this lameness problem in the turkeys, 
NTF says. 

The Salsbury Fellowship consisting 
of $1,500 is provided by Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, Charles City, 
Iowa, to be administered by the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation. The fellow- 
ship is awarded annually to the “most 
promising graduate student in the 
field of study related to the preven- 
tion and control of turkey diseases.” 
Dr. Chalquest was awarded the fel- 
lowship in 1957, 1958 and 1959. 

Upon completion of his Ph.D. de- 
gree at Cornell University, Dr. Chal- 
quest accepted a position as assistant 
professor, College of Veterinary Med- 
icine, Washington State University. 
His entire work will be devoted to 
poultry diseases which includes re- 
search, teaching and diagnostic work. 

“This is an excellent example of ac- 
complishing the objectives of the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation and Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories in creating 
this graduate fellowship,” NTF says. 
“Not only has this fellowship assisted 
a promising young man to complete 
his higher education, but it also has 
made a significant contribution for 
the advancement of the turkey indus- 
try. The third result is that upon 
completion of his fellowship, Dr. 
Chalquest associated himself with an 
institution of research and education 
where he can contribute to the ad- 
vancement of the turkey industry.” 


Distribution Plant 


SILOAM SPRINGS, ARK.—A new 
distribution center for Cobb White 
Rock chicks will be located at Siloam 
Springs, according to an announce- 
ment by Robert C. Cobb, Sr., presi- 
dent of Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, 
Inc., Concord, Mass. 

Plans for the steel and concrete 
construction are in the final stages 
now, and work is expected to begin 
on the plant later this year. 

The distribution center expects to 
serve Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Louisiana and the 
western edges of Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi. Other Cobb distribution cen- 
ters are located at Gainesville, Ga.; 
Goshen, Ind.; Petaluma, Cal., and 
Amersfoort, Holland. 
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‘Integration to Trim Farmer-Consumer Gap’ 


BERKELEY, CAL.—The American 
Institute of Cooperation was told 
here recently that farmer-owned or- 
ganizations or suppliers, processors 
or distributors serving farmers will, 
through integration, “shorten the 
gap between the farmer and the con- 
sumer, bypass needless middleman 
agencies and supply large buyers 
with the quality they desire.” 

Harry J. Beernink, Western Farm- 
ers Assn., Seattle, said the future of 
agriculture is becoming increasingly 
market-oriented. “Here is where the 
really big changes are taking place,” 
he said in his institute address. “The 
intelligent farmer no longer produces 
by guess, or plants or grows without 
first determining whether his end 
product will be acceptable and in de- 
mand.” 

He said buyers representing large 
chains and supermarkets—spurred by 
critical consumers—are setting up 
more and more specifications for 
quality, packaging, brand identifica- 
tion and services. “Accordingly, the 
WFA co-op is becoming more selec- 
tive as to growers who can qualify 
under the association’s marketing 
program,” Mr. Beernink commented. 


“Integration Is Here” 


“The organization with which I 
am associated provides integrated 
and diversified services for which we 
make no apologies,” Mr. Beernink re- 
lated. “To me, integration in agri- 
culture is here: A chain of services 
in the production and marketing 
field. 

“I firmly believe our more than 
45,000 farm families owning their 
own feed mills, their own petroleum 
and other purchasing services, their 
own processing and marketing facili- 
ties, their own credit and financing 
services, will share in a larger slice 
of the pie than the fellow who has 
to slice the pie into a half-dozen 
pieces and divide with others.” 

He continued: “Through production 
contracts with growers and market 
arrangements with major retail out- 
lets, we have in recent months main- 
tained a pretty good balance between 
supply and demand, resulting in more 
favorable returns to producers than 
in most other areas of the country.” 


“Adjust With Changes”’ 

E. H. Fallon, general manager of 
Cooperative GLF Exchange, Ithaca, 
N.Y., advised the institute’s 3,000 
delegates to “think big, plan big and 
act big.” He added: “Farmer coop- 
eratives must adjust to cope with 
changes in technology and the econ- 
omy.” 

Dr. George L. Mehren, director, 
Gianini Foundation of Agricultural 
Economics, University of California, 
declared that farmer co-ops must 
now determine in advance the wants 
of their customers and then simul- 
taneously program procurement, pro- 
duction and merchandising to deliver 
the required product under the de- 
sired terms. 


He called for an updating of co- 
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operative organization, procurement, 
production and marketing. 

“The American farm and food 
economies have changed drastically 
in the last 30 years,” he said, “lead- 
ing to elimination of the old open 
market system and requiring produc- 
tion of foods oriented to market de- 
mands and meeting the quality and 
delivery specifications of customers.” 


Says National Unit 
Of Co-ops ‘Inevitable’ 


A national operating federation for 
egg and poultry cooperatives is an 
inevitable marketing development in 
the opinion of John J. Scanlan, chief 
of the poultry branch, Farmer Co- 
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operative Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Scanlan, speaking before the 
American Institute of Cooperation, 
said the need for coordination among 
an increasing number of co-ops was 
on the rise, and he noted the emer- 
gence of larger co-ops in the egg and 
poultry field. 

“Experience has shown that co- 
ordination will be much harder to 
achieve if cooperatives grow, multi- 
ply and unify without counsel and 
planning than if they initially and 
purposefully grow toward a pattern, 
either regional or national,” he said. 

He declared that new groups or 
associations need a “mother hen” un- 
der whose wing they can find protec- 
tion and encouragement—“at least 
while fledglings and perhaps after- 
ward, also.” 

Initial Functions 

Mr. Scanlan suggested 10 initial 
functions of a national federation. 
He urged interested co-ops to: 

“1. Arrange for and coordinate the 
transfer and distribution of eggs and 
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poultry between member associations 
and markets nationally, for orderly 
and systematic marketing. 

“2. Help member associations dis- 
pose of surplus and ‘distress’ prod- 
ucts, either by selling them itself, by 
finding other outlets (these outlets 
would be preferably among its mem- 
ber associations), by further process- 
ing, or possibly by export such as 
through Producers Export Co., an 
established cooperative serving grain 
cooperatives by selling grain in 16 
foreign countries. 

“3. Serve at least temporarily as 
the sales agency for members in ma- 
jor markets where no member coop- 
erative operates or has wide market 
distribution. 

“4. Be available as the market 
agency or source of dependable mar- 
ket outlets for newly established co- 
operatives. 

“5. Give market voice to poultry 
producers and their organizations on 
boards of trade, in key markets and 
by auction or other devices. 

“6. Provide united national repre- 
sentation for egg and poultry mar- 
keting cooperatives and their pro- 
ducer members. 

“7. Serve as a source of current 
price outlook and other market in- 
formation, and of market contacts 
on a nationwide basis. 

“8. Perform, or assist member as- 
sociations to perform, jointly, func- 
tions and services such as processing 
fowl, manufacturing egg and poultry 
products, meeting volume require- 
ments of large chains, advertising 
and branding, and joint purchasing. 

“9. Help member associations take 
advantage of services available or 
performed on request by state, fed- 
eral or other agencies in such fields 
as marketing research, cost analysis, 
finance, management, membership 
and public relations, insurance, legis- 
lation, merchandising, transportation, 
cooperative principles and problems 
and operating policies. 

“10. Assist member associations in 
correlating their operations with co- 
operatives in related fields such as 
marketing dairy products, purchasing 
supplies and financing or extending 
credit to poultry producers by feed 
and other cooperatives.” 

Mr. Scanlan observed that co-ops 
are fast becoming a factor in egg 
marketing in the South, “but only a 
few are affiliated in their marketing 
operations.” He said: “The time is op- 
portune to give more encouragement, 
guidance and planning to developing 
cooperative egg marketing in the 
South.” 

Mr. Scanlan reported that his 
USDA agency, working with the 
Southern Regional Research Commit- 
tee, plans to begin soon a study of 
the status of cooperative egg mar- 
keting in the South. He said FCS 
recently completed a study on unifi- 
cation of egg and poultry co-ops in 
eight states outside of New England 
and in the territory of the North- 
eastern Poultry Producers Council. 

“In 1958, the 41 associations in this 
eight-state area handled about 6% 
million cases of eggs and 116 million 
pounds of poultry,” Mr. Scanlan said. 
“If our suggestions for unification are 
followed, there will be only five large 
financially strong, inegrated cooper- 
atives serving poultry producers in 
the eight-state area.” 
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ANNOUNCING THE REVOLUTIONARY NEW 


GRAIN DRYER 


4 | GRAIN ORVER) 

WITH > DRYING POWER 


4 
4 
§ 
: e 4 
THE 7//, OC REALLY NEW 
GRAIN DRYER IN A DECADE ——-- 
m, CHECK THE NEW FEATURES AGAINST ANY DRYER: see 
1. Utilizes all four louvered sides of the dryer. 
i} Maximum fuel economy. Heat must go through grain to leave dryer — : ~~ ao 
: no heat is wasted through air ducts or non-productive side walls. Carload en | eel 
2 drying power from 4-side drying works faster — and it costs less to run. ae 
a Operating costs are less than a penny a bushel for corn, soybeans — even poze 
q less on small grains. — 
? 
4-side louvered columns dry grain better, faster. Exclusive louvered dry- : | 
3 sing columns let grain flow gently from top to bottom as it dries. No ' {cals 
problems here from clogged screens, plugged baffles, or damp spots. a a 
{ 


More fast drying power in smaller space. Gives you increased capacity in 
# a smaller structure — Arid-Aire Terminal Grain Dryer is only 47 feet 
4. high, yet will dry as much or more grain per hour than ordinary dryers 
60 to 70 feet high. Only the Arid-Aire Terminal model has drying 
columns on all 4 sides. 


Other ARID-AIRE Grain Dryers 


, Arid-Aire now offers the most complete line of dryers made. 
4 Choose from Model 4 or Model L horizontal type dryers or 
the NEW Terminal Model. All are designed to give you 


better drying at lower cost. —_ ; 


Send me your folder describing the new 
ARID-AIRE Terminal Grain Dryer. 


OARID- AIRE DRYER 


| 
| 


Address 


Name. 
i 


City 
ASubsidiary of The DAY Company State 
D AY M N Cc Dept. A, 157 N. Bryant Avenue 
| f Minneapolis 3, Minn., FE 6-9671 


| 
: 
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COMPARE 
“SNOW FLAKE’ 
with any other 
OYSTER SHELL 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR | 
INFORMATION AND SAMPLES. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


HARRINGTON 


Founded 


FLAX 


18sa 


COSTS LESS 


to buy and run 


Series 6 
Direct or Belt Drive 
3 Sizes: 20-75 HP 


LOW INITIAL COST through simplified 
construction and fabricating methods. 
Soundly engineered. 


LESS POWER CONSUMED: Exceptionally 
high capacity per horsepower applied. 
Instant screen change while mill is run- 
ning avoids overloading circuits. 


DOES MORE IN LESS TIME through large 
capacity and time-saving features of 
screen 


LAST-LONGER UTILITY: Rugged welded steel 
construction. Extra heavy alloy steel 
shaft, supported by self-aligning, dust- 
proof bearings. 

SPACE-SAVING COMPACTNESS: Completely 
self-contained. Both crusher-feeder and 
hopper can be permanently mounted, per- 
mitting location of mill close to wall or in 
a tight corner. 

VERSATILE: Extra high throat and large 
feed opening assure efficient handling of 
bulky materials as well as small grains. 
SAFER: No exposure to 
moving parts while 
changing screens. 

FREE: New Bulletin 

No. 6 with complete 


| 


FEED MILL—The Lipman feed mill manufactured 80,000 tons of poultry 


feed last year for use by the firm’s own integrated program and other Maine 
poultrymen. No feed is sold outside of the state. 


Lipman Pioneering Maine 
Barge Shipments of Corn 


By Charles Stratton 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


“Will the railroads lower freight 
rates on grain?” 

That’s the big feed question on the 
Eastern Seaboard as the Lipman 
brothers— Bernard, Harold and 
Frank — of Augusta, operators of 
Maine’s most highly integrated meat 
bird growing program, start receiving 
barge shipments of midwest corn. 

Frank Lipman, president of the 
newly formed Lipman Transportation 
Co., handling grain shipments, point- 
ed out recently at a poultry meeting 
in Connecticut that the only advan- 
tage to raising meat birds in the 
South is the lower transportation 
cost of grain and soybean meal. He 
claims the southern competitor is 
buying midwest corn and soybean 
meal at $4 to $5 less per ton due to 
transportation costs. 

Mr. Lipman is looking for fair rail 
transportation rates to the Eastern 
Seaboard in comparison with other 
sections of the country. He says the 
big bugaboo is the “milling in transit” 
clause which allows large regional 
and national mills to bring in large 
carloads of grain to the plant, mill 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The story of 
how the Lipman brothers of Au- 
gusta, Maine, are reducing transpor- 
tation costs on midwestern grain by 
the use of barge is told here. Frank 
Lipman, president of Samuel Lipman 
Sons, told of the operation at the 
Connecticut summer poultry meeting 
(Feedstuffs July 9, 1960). Cost of 
transportation is expected to run un- 
der $7 per ton as compared with 
$11.40 by rail. 


and ship out in smaller carloads to its 
final destination, as if the car had 
never been unloaded. So far, the rail- 
roads have not compromised on the 
transit rate and the Lipmans, as well 
as other integrated operators and 
small feed mills, feel it is an unnec- 
essary expense not required or needed 
in many cases. 

Looking ahead, Mr. Lipman firmly 
believes that feed mills in the future 
will be located in the center of poul- 
try areas and that milling in transit 
will not be a problem. Grain will be 


description. 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO., INC. 


872 BAILEY AVE., BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


STORAGE—Two 60,000 bu. Butler steel storage bins are shown while under 
construction at the Farmingdale dock for use by the Lipman organization. 
Three portable gasoline-powered suction unloaders will be used to unload corn 
from barges. 


BOX 784 MOUSTON, TExas 
DIVISION | 
i 
i F. H. Peavey & Co. 
GRAIN SOYBEANS | 
. 
si a Ava Frank Lipman Harold Lipman Bernard Lipman 
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ARE YOU SURE YOUR ANTIOXIDANT PRESERVES 
VITAMINS THAT PREVENT DEFICIENCY DISEASES? 


Santoquin safeguards vitamin E . . . and also works like “E”’ itself. . . to guarantee healthy flocks 


ONLY SANTOQUIN FOOD VALUE GUARD MAKES 
SURE THAT ALL THE VITAMINS YOU PUT 
YOUR FEED WILL ACTUALLY NOURISH THE BIRD 


Santoquin preserves all the food values you add to your feed...all the way from mixing through 
metabolism. Natural vitamins are protected. And Santoquin itself acts like vitamin E in the body of the 
bird ... to prevent encephalomalacia (“crazy chick”), exudative diathesis, and muscular degeneration. 
Protects, too, against slow weight gain and dullness. And only Santoquin saves the pigment- 
forming xanthophylls...for brighter egg yolks and yellower-skinned broilers that bring top prices. 


Only 4% pound per ton does the job. Ask for Santoquin in your dehydrated alfalfa, premixes or 
in your concentrates. We'll be happy to send you all the facts. Mail the coupon today. 


SANTOQUIN SAFEGUARDS ... like no other poultry-feed antioxidant can 00 

® MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY * 

Organic Chemicals Division 

Antioxidant SANTOQUIN Dept. 2726-A St. Louis 66, Missouri 

Prevents rancidity in feed........... Yes Yes @ Please send me: . 
“Sant in Poultry Feeds,’’ Tech. Bulletin FC-9 

Protects vitamin A through e “Queation on ° 

digestion and metabolism......... No Yes * Names premixers supplying Santoquin 

Research reports 

Yes Title e 

guarding xanthophylls............ No Yes 

Acts in the bird like vitamin E State 

ee 


to prevent diseases............... No Yes 


ts 
q & 
: a Ordinary antioxidant does nothing to stop loss of essential vitamin E . . . needed to prevent diseases 
| > 
| am 
q PE” ym 
| m 
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GRAIN DRIERS BECOME OBSOLETE, TOO/ 


Transmission of less than 5 h.p. to the draw bar for each 100 h.p. of 


energy developed from the fuel makes this steam engine obsolete and 
uneconomical. Scientific and engineering advances in today’s engines 
provide lower cost and more efficient transportation. 


Modern Aeroglide Driers Lower Operating 
Costs and Give Better Grain Quality 


Modern scientific and engineering advances made in Aeroglide Driers 
do make older driers obsolete. Grain drying is an exacting process. It 
demands a scientific approach to such factors as ambient temperature, 
vaporization, optimum air speeds, heat transfer rate 
and material agitation. 

Since excess moisture in grain is internal moisture, 
it is mandatory that an efficient grain drier maintain 
the greatest practical vapor pressure differential be- 
tween the product and the surrounding air. Limited 
by critical temperature, Aeroglide develops a posi- 
tive vapor pressure by uniformly heated air circula- 
tion, plus thorough agitation of the product. Through 
accurate and sensitive temperature and “rate of 
flow” controls, care is taken to avoid glazing of the 
grains outer surface. 

Full comprehension of these factors have made 
it possible. for Aeroglide engineers to build a grain 
drier that gives better grain quality and low operat- 


ing costs. 


@ tes. U. 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IH. Phowe HArrison 7-1528 


HAMMERMILL 
BUY 


ORIGINATORS OF HARD SURFACE HAMMERS 


3. W-W's exclusive Star Cylinder has 
unique design that requires much less 
power than competitive makes. 

4, W-W has been producing quality mills 
for over 50 years. Original mills ore 
still in use. 


1, No pre-crushing of ear corn is required. 
2. W-W has many quality features as well 
@s a grey cast iron frame that resists 
corrosion and won't rust; gives excep- 
tionally long life. Hammers are hard- 

surfaced with Tungsten Carbide. 
5, Prices are lower than most makes with inferior quality. Here 


Gre representative prices:* 

Model HP Feed Price * 
F-25M Gooseneck 40 18" $ 697.04 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24” $1665.86 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2183.98 


Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. * All prices f.0.b. 
factory. You get the best hammermill available. Write for 
catalog and ask about convenient time-payment plan. 
Dept. 311 
2957 NORTH MARKET 
W-W GRINDER CORP. WICHITA 4, KANSAS 


POULTRY PLANT — Lipman Brothers, Inc., poultry processing plant 
shown here. This facility processes 300,000 birds weekly as part of the wholly 


integrated Lipman operation. 


shipped direct to the feed mill, milled 
and blended into the desired mixtures 
and trucked direct to the farm 
in bulk. He says he feels railroads 
will be able to haul grain at lower 
rates, eliminating the expensive 
(and in some cases unwanted) milling 
in transit charges. He is of the opin- 
ion that in the future railroads, faced 
with the new competition in the 
form of barge transportation, will 
have both transit and milling in 
transit rates. 

The Lipman continuous flow feed 
mill—known as Samuel Lipman & 
Sons—is a centralized feed mill. Last 
year 80,000 tons of mixed feed were 
milled for the Lipmans’ own growing 
program as well as for sale to inde- 
pendent poultrymen within the state. 
Between 2% and 3 million birds are 
being grown on feed at all times un- 
der the Lipman program on both 
company-owned and some 250 con- 
tract farms, adding up to some 12 
million birds grown annually for 
processing in the Lipman processing 
plant. Although the longest haul from 
mill to farm is 75 miles, the largest 
percentage of broiler farms are with- 
in 25 miles of the mill. Mr. Lipman 
claims that milling in transit charges 
are definitely not needed here. 


Excessive feed transportation costs 
have been a problem with Maine 
poultry processors for some time. Mr. 
Lipman points out that in 1900 rail 
grain milling in transit rates from 
the Midwest to Boston for corn were 
37¢ per 100 lb. In 1947 rates were 
upped to 57¢ per 100 lb. to bring 
Midwest corn into the area. 

“Corn is the main ingredient,” Mr. 
Lipman explains. “Fifty to sixty per- 
cent of every feed ration is corn. 
Everybody was making money in 
those days and didn’t complain about 
rail rates teo much. But in 1956 there 
was a little depression in the chicken 
business. The South still has the ad- 
vantage strictly through lower rail 
feed transportation rates.” 

Two years ago Broiler Associates, 
a group formed by the five leading 
integrated processors of Maine who 
raise 99% of the meat birds produced 
within the state, hired Samuel East- 
man of the Harvard Business College 
to look into the financial possibilities 
of barge transportation of Midwest 
corn. They also wanted to know 
whether it could be placed on a prof- 
itable basis. 

Sending barges up through the 
newly opened St. Lawrence Seaway, 
then down through the Bay of Fundy 
was found to be impractical. “The 
Bay of Fundy is too rough for 
barges,” Mr. Lipman explains. “It 
would also require storage costing be- 
tween $1 and $1% million.” 

The most practical and economical 
route found under this survey is to 
haul from Toledo, Ohio, through the 


New York Barge Canal, then down 
the Hudson River, up along the coast, 
then 65 miles up the Kennebec River 
to Farmingdale, Maine. The unload- 
ing facilities at the Farmingdale dock 
include two 60,000 bu. Butler steel 
storage bins and three portable gaso- 
line-powered suction unloaders. 

Grain hauling by truck from dock 
to Lipman mill, a distance of eight 
miles, has been let out on contract at 
a cost of 46%4¢ per ton. 

Corn is being hauled in two barges, 
2300 and 2500 tons, hauled in tandem. 
Present rail rates are $11.40 per ton 
for corn. The barges are under a two- 
year contract. Lipman plans call for 
hauling corn from July 1st until De- 
cember this year. In 1961 the pro- 
gram calls for barge hauling from 
April to December, eight months of 
the year, using rail transportation the 
remaining four months. It will re- 
quire 11 days for the trip from Toledo 
to Farmingdale. 

To place barge shipments of corn 
on a profitable basis, two way loads 
are required. Corn will be hauled one 
way while molasses from a N.Y. ship- 
per will be hauled to the Midwest on 
the return trip. Hauling soybean meal 
by barge is not contemplated at the 
moment. 

What will be the result of Mid- 
west corn being barged into Maine? 
At present the answer is unknown. 
It does break the rail monopoly held 
on long distance grain transportation, 
and some say it is expected that the 
railroads will lower transportation 
charges, abolishing the milling in 
transit charges when this service is 
not wanted. The entire Eastern Sea- 
board is watching results closely. 

That’s how the Lipmans—Bernard, 
Harold and Frank — are pioneering 
the barge movement of grain into 
Maine. Behind them in their wholly 
integrated poultry meat program is 
the new Lipman Transportation Co. 
(transportation of grain by barge), 
Pinecrest Hatchery (supply breeders 
and hatchery), Samuel Lipman & 
Sons (feed mill), Lipman Brothers, 
Inc. (covers processing of poultry, 
distribution and sales; 300,000 birds 
are processed weekly by this organi- 
zation), Lipman Poultry Co. (breed- 
ers and growing program) and River- 
side Poultry Farms (rolling stock, 
machinery and equipment). 

The railroads’ answer as history is 
being made within the feed industry 
—unknown. 


SERVICE CENTER OPENED 

OTTUMWA, IOWA—Johnson Ele- 
vator Co. held a grand opening Aug. 
20 of its new farm service center in 
its plant opened’ in February. Orval 
Johnson is manager and corporation 
president, and Jerry Johnson, vice 
president and mill operator. 


MOLASSES 
BLACKSTRAP AND INVERT 
CZARNIKOW-RIONDA COMPANY 
Importers and Brokers 
106 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


Terminal Facilities: Mobile, Ala., Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
Freeport, Fla., Nebraska City, Neb., 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Telephone: HAnover 2-8220 
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510 Glenwood Ave. - Relcigh, North Carolina 
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Look for Coast 


WIRTHMORE HELPS 
REACH OVER 100 MILLION 
CONSUMERS 


In a nation-wide merchandising program 
just announced by Corn Products Com- 
pany, eggs share the promotional spot- 
light with Nucoa Margarine. Corn 
Products Company gave Wirthmore Feeds 
Inc., a subsidiary of the world-wide food 
manufacturing and distributing firm, full 
credit for suggesting that the marketing 
of farm products be “tied-in” with the 
promotion of various grocery items. 

Through merchandise displays in thou- 
sands of grocery stores and supermarkets 
throughout the country, Corn Products is 
presently stimulating consumer interest in 
eggs by means of a “Cool Eating Carnival” 
centered around the refrigerated food sec- 
tions of grocery outlets. It features a free 
und of Nucoa for the top of a Nucoa 
package and the word “eggs” from any 
carton of. fresh eggs. 

Suggestions for farm and grocery pto- 
motional tie-ins are a part of Wirthmore’s 
continuing efforts to build better markets 
for poultrymen, dairymen and livestock 
raisers through more effective promotion 
of eggs, milk and meat. 


Following Wirthmore suggestions, Corn Products 
Company is also currently promoting the consumption 
of broilers, along with Mazola Oil, in support of the 
National Broiler Council’s Chick-N-Que program. In- 
creased milk consumption is being encouraged by 
year-round advertising of Bosco Milk Amplifier as a 
nutritious chocolate flavoring for milk and ice cream. 
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FEEDS POULTRY AND LIVESTOCK 
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JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 


Food Sometimes 
Promotes Ideas 


It was noon at the Brooks Feed 
Mill and normally one of the more 
slack periods of the day. The mill re- 
mained open at that hour merely as 
a convenience to customers who need- 
ed emergency service. Joe’s employees 
took turns watching the farm supply 


salesroom and selling items and also 
accepting grinding, mixing and pellet 
orders. 

The rest of the men usually could 
be found in the employee quarters 
in the mill. It was equipped with a 
large table with chairs, two showers, 
two washbowl1s with fluorescent 
lighted medicine cabinets and two 
toilets. 


The employees liked this restful 
room, and they sat eating from their 
lunch buckets—Milt Peters, Butter- 
ball Barlow, Smiley Johnson, Pop 
Henley and Ollie Williams. Hank 
Bitters was in the farm supply sales- 
room. 

“Gee, Pop,” complained Milt, “do 
you have to eat a half a big white 


GET THE TODAY 


UNIVERSAL HOIST CO. 
BOX 101, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Please send me free literature and prices on: 
oO Bucket Elevators oO “Trof-Belt" Conveyors 


“Consignor” Valves 


creasing efficiency. 


Universal 


perience to help. ow solve 


problems. 


+ Versatile and compact, 
for conveying feed and grain 
horizontally or at an incline. 


onion every day? I can smell your 
breath about 10 ft. away.” 

“Onions are nice clean food,” re- 
torted Pop, working his jaws on a rye 
and ham sandwich with a generous 
hunk of onion chewed in on the deal. 
“Onions give you pep. They put hair 
on your chest, fire in your blood and 
ambition into your heart.” 

“You can’t tell that to any of my 
redheads,” Milt said. “All of them 
hate the smell of onions.” 

“Women!” choked Pop. “Who the 
heck cares about women in this feed 
business? Shut up about them crit- 
ters.” Angry, he went on chewing his 
onion slice. . 

Hydrogen Fusion 

“I was reading the other day,” 
Smiley said philosophically, “that a 
Princeton, physicist, R. G. Mills, says 
there may be a major breakthrough 
in harnessing hydrogen fusion. If a 
new thermonuclear reactor at Prince- 
ton goes through its test we may 
eventually have a plant that could 
provide Chicago’s electrical needs for 
three years from a gallon of sea 
water!” 

“Huh?” said Butterball thickly, his 
mouth full of radishes, boiled egg and 
white bread. “Aw, I don’t believe it. 
That guy is spoofing.” 

“He knows his stuff; he’s a profes- 
sor!” Smiley insisted. “Gee, fellows, 
we don’t know what will happen in 
five or 10 years. Maybe they'll pro- 
duce power plants as big as an ink- 
well that could run this feed mill 
cheap as all heck.” 

Milt frowned. “Don’t talk about it, 
Smiley. This world is changing so 
fast I don’t like it. A fellow never 
gets a chance to settle back and en- 
joy the country as it is for, say, two 
or three years and have a good time. 
Some gook is always trying to revolu- 
tionize our production lines, what we 
eat and how we work. My brain 
just won’t keep up with all the devel- 
opments I read about in the paper. 
They scare me. I don’t understand 
half of them.” 

“You can’t run away from things,” 
Ollie pointed out stolidly. “There’s no 
escape anywhere in the world today. 
You gotta stick where you are, work 
out your problems with what you got 
and that’s it, brother.” 

“Well, if it keeps up,” Smiley 
Johnson pointed out, salting a peeled 
hard-boiled egg, “there may be no 
jobs left around a feed mill for us 
guys. An electronic brain will run the 
whole caboodle.” 

“Aw, don’t talk that way,” Butter- 
ball exclaimed. “I get indigestion 
when I get upset. Let’s talk about 
something else, like who’s gonna win 
the National League pennant, the 
Braves, Pirates or Dodgers.” 

“There’s escape again,” Smiley 
pointed out. “The whole world is 
going to pot maybe, and all Ameri- 
cans can think about is sports, midget 
cars, skin diving and golf.” 

“And redheads,” corrected Milt so- 
berly. 

“Quit it!” yelled Pop. “Are you 
nuts on the subject, or somethin’?” 

Milt made a screwed up face. “‘Pop, 
that onion breath of yours is awful 
today!” 


Pelleting Questions 
“The other day I took a load of 
pellets out to a cattle man on Route 
3,” Butterball put in. “He wasn’t 
home but his wife showed me where 
to store ‘em. And was she full of 
questions. She wanted to know just 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 
MILK PRODUCTS 


315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 
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| | You can match your operating] 
BUCKET a complete range of bucket eles ato 
ELEVATORS from 50 to 3,000 bushels per hour 
J exact heights from 10 to 150 feet.. Uni- 
— \\ 7 \ thle 
@ 
THE UNIVERSAL “TROF-BELT” CONVEYOR 
4 
Smooth rolleriess Trough . . . Capac 
1 3,000 bushels per hour snd te 
NAME feet . . . Instantly reversible . . . Choice 
! HOIST CO. 
i BOX 101, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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Be 
we 


If it's about salt and trace minerals, ask Morton. You can get the 
right answer, fast, from the men in Morton’s Nutritional Research Depart- 
ment. For these men follow every new development in trace-mineral nutri- | 
tion. They have at their disposal the services of the world’s most complete =a 
salt research laboratory, Morton’s ultra-modern laboratory at Woodstock, 

Illinois. And they are part of a company which, for more than 30 years, 
has been studying and evaluating trace mineral sources and requirements 
for formula feeds. This assures you a dependable source of information 


regarding the increasingly important field of trace mineral nutrition. Morton Salt Research Laboratory, Woodstock, Illinois 
Morton’s continuous study and testing program, combined with rigid 


quality controls, also assures you products of unvarying quality for maxi- ALT 
mum results in your feeds. 

As a Morton customer, you know that the best in scientific manpower, ‘ 4 , : 
technical facilities and modern production procedures are always working 
in your behalf. 


In addition to technical help on salt and trace minerals for formula 
feeds, Morton offers a complete line of Mixing Salts—Trace-Mineralized, 
Iodized and Special Mixing. And Morton Mixing Salts are available every- NUTRITIONAL . 
where in the country. For more information about the technical help and RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
products Morton offers, ask your Morton representative or write: 110 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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how pellets were made, what was in 
them and the percentages and what 
the temperature of the steam was in 
pelleting and a lot of other stuff. I 
got a bellyache real quick. I always 
get a bellyache when people ask me 
questions I can’t answer.” 

“Yeah, the other day a woman 
came in and asked me about a hun- 
dred questions about Heptachlor,” 
Ollie said. “Man, alive, could she talk! 
I could answer only two questions— 
the. size of the container and the 
cost. And she looked awfully mad.” 

“W-Well, Smiley,” Butterball put 
in, “what are we gonna do about all 
this progress? How we gonna stop it, 
so we can live and let live a little?” 

Pop snorted and wiped his hands on 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


his overalls, while also running the 
FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in ifs field | | “on, ienoramuses, “why 
don’t you get some sense?” he growled 
More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other irritably. A 
publication in the feed industry eS oy ‘What do you mean?” asked 
Again Pop snorted. “Heck, I’ve 


Pit Screw Drive 


Double Roll 


r Curved Slide Crusher 
By-Pass Gate Triumph No. 900 
Corn Sheller, 


Triumph 16" Diameter Cleaner and Blower 


Pit Screw 


Shelled Corn 
Gathering Screw 


Discharge 
to Elevator 


Hydraulic Hand Pump 


No. 900 EAR CORN AND SMALL 
GRAINS HANDLING SYSTEMS 


The Triumph No. 900 Small Grains Receiving 


- | and Ear Corn Handling and Shelling System — see 
view above —is a complete unit, ideally suited to 
_ the requirements of grain elevators and feed mills. 
> Completely pre-engineered. All component parts 


are synchronized and co-ordinated to each other 
to assure efficient, trouble-free operation and 
practically eliminate “running-in” adjustments. 

No. 900 systems require little head room; only 
i very limited floor area; and can be installed easily 
and quickly at low cost. Capacity to handle from 
30 to 40 tons of ear corn per hour. Dimensional 
d data sheet, prices and approximate delivery 

information furnished promptly. 


Write for Bulletin No. 127 today! 
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ETT & SNOW CO. 


ADOPTED COUSINS — Because of 
similar backgrounds and inquiries 
from many persons in the feed indus- 


try, Sam Golden (left), president, 
Amburgo ©o., Philadelphia, recently 
made a trip to Charlotte, N.C., to 
meet Harry Golden, publisher of the 
“Carolina Israelite” and fulfill his 
curiosity as to whether the two were 
related. Harry Golden, at the con- 
clusion of the “five minute talk which 
lasted two hours,” presented Sam 
Golden with an autographed copy of 
his latest best selling book, “Enjoy, 
Enjoy” with the inscription “To 
Sam Golden, my newly adopted cous- 
in. Affectionately, Harry Golden.” 
Harry Golden is also the author of 
best sellers “Only in America” and 
“For Two Cents Plain.” 


seen the world change eight or 10 
times since I was a young fellow sell- 
ing mayonnaise outa Chicago and set- 
ting some big sales records. How do 
you suppose a feed mill owner feels 
when he’s got $50,000 sunk in an old 
mill and land and equipment and 
suddenly realizes he hasn’t got a pel- 
let mill, and he hasn’t got a grain 
roller or a bulk truck or a grain 
drier, and if he doesn’t get them he 
loses business to the guy that’s got 
them?” 

“Well,” said Milt, “I suppose he 
either modernizes or sells out.” 

“That’s it,” growled Pop. “By the 
time you young squirts get through 
living, the world will change plenty, 
and you've got to change with it. If 
you don’t know enough about pellets 
or Heptachlor, get hep, boys, and 
learn as fast as you can if you wanta 
keep your jobs.” 

“And if the plant goes completely 
automatic,” Butterball asked in a 
scared voice. “What then?” 

Pop hesitated. “What then?” he 
roared. “Go ask for a job putting in 
new bulbs in all those spots where 
bulbs are gonna burn out on the elec- 
tronic brain panels or something. 
Man has always had to fight with 
muscles and brain in order to live. 
Today isn’t any exception. There'll 
always be new jobs to get — some- 
where!” He pulled out a big thick 
railroad engineer’s watch he had 
picked up in a pawn shop. “It’s 1 
o'clock, boys. Back to work. Let’s 
not beat Joe Brooks outa time he 
pays us big wages for.” 


SNOW WHITE 


OYSTER SHELL 


@ Steady Profits 
@ Highest Quality 
@ Best Service 


White Shell 


CORPORATION 
Jacksonville, Florida 


r————-Distributed by-———- 


EDWARD R.BACON GRAIN CO. | 
177 Milk St. Boston 9, Mass. 
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Phone 1800 Mes. J E- Beasley. Jr-. Pres. 
POULTRY COMPANY, INC. 
Pp. O. Box 974 Athens, Alobome 
December 11, 1959 
Mr. John Dodge 
Nichols Incorporated 
2 Exeter, New Hampshire 
Dear Mr. Dodge: 
: We like Nichols hens for production of broiler 
be chicks because Wwe are primarily interested in 
a that comes off ready-to-cook 


the kind of bir 
from our processing line. 


Broilers from Nich 


good health record 
the conform 


the nousewife- 
Very truly yours, 


J. Ee Beasley, Jr. 


Sue FRESH ICED, 


YO 
UR BEST BET FOR BETTER PROFITS 


Exete 

r, New H 

Exete ampsh 

r Tel. — oe 


lly have 


_J.E. Beasley, Jr. 
FROZEN, cuT-uP CHICKEN 


CONTINUING Q 
UALITY DA 
SATISFIED CUS Y AFTER DAY, WE " 
TO , WEEK AFTE 
FOR YOU. WHY FOR JIM BEASLEY — IT 
T YOU USE NICHOLS? YOU MAY BE * “ 
SING 


Greensboro, Georgia 


Greensboro Tel. — 4941 


mn the growing house 
for — purnish a super+or 
able us tO 
Call or write and one of our representatives 
will give you complete information. 
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NEW PRODUCTS - 


No. 7106—Feed 
Holding Bins 


A bulk feed holding bin with a hop- 
pered bottom and steep-pitch roof has 
been announced by Behlen Manu- 
facturing Co. The bin has a 27 in. 
filler cap which, along with the steep- 
pitch roof, allows complete filling 
without hand leveling, the company 
says. The roof cap is hinged. The bin 


NEW SERVICE - 


feeds, premixes, concentrates, miner- 
al mixtures, pellets and other prod- 
ucts for poultry and livestock. The 
products will be called “Vitamin 
A-30” and Vitamin A-10. The dry, 
stabilized palmitate form of vitamin 
A will be encased in brownish-tan 
spherical beadlets — with a gelatin- 
sugar-starch base—in the range of 
30-80 mesh. The beadlets will be 
mixed with yellow degerminated corn 
meal, which will form the carrier. 


> | Vitamin A-30 will have 30,000 U.S.P. 


is available in three sizes—340, 465 


and 590 cu. ft. (or about 270, 370 and 
470 bu.). All sizes are 7 ft. 4 in. in 
diameter. The hoppered bottom has a 


16 in. discharge opening. Optional 
equipment includes augers either 4 
in. by 12 ft. or 6 in. by 16 ft. Also 
available are ladder rungs which bolt 
directly to the bin and an unloading 
boot. For details, check No. 7106 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7107—Vitamin A 
Products 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories has an- 
nounced plans to offer two new vita- 
min A products for use in fortifying 


units of vitamin A per gram; Vitamin 
A-10 will furnish 10,000 U.S.P. units 
per gram. Both will be put up in 50 
lb. sizes in polyethylene lined bags. 
For details, check No. 7107 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7100—Baby Pig 


Feeder 


Doughboy Industries announces the 
development of a new baby pig feed- 
er. According to the company, exten- 
sive research was done prior to the 
invention of the feeder. The unit has 
six feeding areas and special shields 
keep the pigs from throwing out feed. 
The shields also separate the pigs and 
keep them from fighting. The shields 
can be easily removed for cleaning, 
the company says, and can be left 
out and replaced with a single divider 
bar when the pigs grow older and get 
bigger. A slope-out design prevents 
tipping and allows a free flow of feed 
to the compartments. The unit holds 
50 lb. of feed and is self operating. 
One feeder will feed 20 pigs up to 40 
lb. weights, the company says. For 
details, check No. 7100 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7098—Moisture Proof Bag 
. 7099—Pi Record Chart 
| No. 7100—Baby Pig Feeder 


Ne. 71 ollectors 


No. 7101—Equipment Line Folder 
No. 7102—Grain Inspection Light (|) No. 7107—Vitamin A 
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Send me information on the items marked: 


Others (list numbers) ....... 
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Ne. 7104—Coccidiosis Product 
Manuol 
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|) Ne. 7105—Bulk Feed Bins 
|) Ne. 7106—Feed Holding Bin 
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PERMIT No. 2 
BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE| = 
POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— == 
Feedstuffs 
P. O. Box 67 — 
Reader Service Dept. Minneapolis 40, Minn. — 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7099—Poultry 
Record Chart 


Hess & Clark, as an aid to poultry- 
men in improving the efficiency of 
their operations, is making available 
a new type of “Flock Performance 
Inventory” record chart. The record 
chart, the company says, provides 
special sections for recording egg 
sales by grades, feed purchases, egg 
collections, hens culled and death loss- 
es. A special section is provided for 
monthly and six-month summaries 
with examples showing how to com- 
pute feed-egg conversion rate, per- 
centage grade A eggs, egg produc- 
tion per hen and percentage of hen 
livability. The objectives of the FPI 
plan are to persuade poultrymen to 
set up FPI performance goals, keep 
complete records to check progress 
towards goals and to determine any 
inefficiencies that may exist in flock 
operations. For copies of the chart, 
check No. 7099 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7105—Bulk Feed 

J 
Bins 

Bulk feed bins have been added to 
the Stormor line of grain storage and 
handling equipment produced by Fre- 
mont Manufacturing Co. The bins, 
made of heavy gauge, galvanized 
steel, are offered in a range of sizes 
from 2 tons to 30 tons, with a choice 


4 


of two diameters—6 ft. and 9 ft. Fea- 
tures listed by the company include 
all seams and boltheads securely 
sealed against moisture, 17 in. dis- 
charge opening, 22 in. full opening 
and center or side draw. Pneumatic 
loading accessories and auger unload- 
ing and transfer systems are availa- 
ble. For details, check No. 7105 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7104—Coccidiosis 
Product Manual 


“CocciVac Service and Information 
Manual” is the title of a publication 
being made available to poultry serv- 
ice personnel by Dorn & Mitchell 
Laboratories, Inc. According to the 
company, the booklet provides a re- 
view of coccidiosis vaccination, its 
value in the prevention of ceccidiosis 
and the procedures and cautions re- 
quired for effective use. The book is 
divided into six general sections—coc- 
cidiosis, immunity, CocciVac, vacci- 
nation, procedures, additional infor- 
mation and diagnosis. For copies of 
the manual, check No. 7104 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7098—Moisture 
Proof Bag 


Gallimycin-10, which was recently 
cleared for use in broiler feeds as a 
growth stmulant, is now being 


shipped to feed manufacturers in a 
new 50 Ib. multiwall, moisiure-proof 


bag, announced 
The product is an erythromycin pre- 
mix that is specially formulated with 
a carrier of soybean meal. For de- 
tails about the product and the pack- 
age, check No. 7098 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7101—Equipment 
Line Folder 


A. T. Ferrell & Co. announces the 
availability of a folder containing in- 
formation and illustrations about its 
line of equipment for the grain and 
seed industries. The folder shows all 
of the major items in the Ferrell 
“Clipper” line, and gives informa- 
tion about the company’s complete 
national and international represen- 
tation. Copies of the folder can be ob- 
tained by checking No. 7101 on the 
coupon and mailing. 


No. 7102—Grain 

Inspection Light 

Seedburo Equipment Co. announces 
the “Toledo North Light” for the 
inspection of grain. According to the 
company, the light will provide a da- 
light or “North” light for mixing and 
blending of grains and night truck- 
load buying of grain. Measurements 
of the light are: Length—4 ft., width 
—1l1 ft. and depth—7 in. When it is 
properly installed, so that the diffus- 
ing glass is 34 in. above the grading 
table, the light on the table will 
measure 150-foot-candles and approx- 
imately 7,500 degrees Kelvin by the 
Weston Food Candle Meter, Model 
735, and the Gossen Color Tempera- 
ture Meter. For complete informa- 
tion, check No. 7102 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7103—Long Cone 
Collectors 


A line of aerodynamically designed, 
long cone collectors has been devel- 
oped by the equipment division of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. The col- 
lectors range in size from 36 in. to 
108 in. and are constructed of 12 and 
14 gauge steel, depending on size. 
Special requirements can be met with 
the flexible design of the collectors, 
the company says. Additional infor- 
mation can be secured by checking 
No. 7103 on the coupon and mailing. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7056--Standard utility building, 
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Behlen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7057—Swine management ma- 
terials, SIU Foundation. 

No, 7058—Feeder, rotary valve bul- 
letin, Fuller Co. 

No. 7059—Face fly repellent, My- 
zon Laboratories. 

No. 7060—Rolling egg cart, Big 
Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feeder 
Co 


No. 7061—Bulk truck information, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7062 — Magnesium bins, Tote 
System, Inc. 

No. 7068—Storage bin payment 
plan, Ripco Air Systems 

No. 7064 — Mill service brochure, 
U. E. Fitzpatrick & Co. 

No. 7065—Special Pen-FZ promo- 
tion, Hess & Clark 

No. 7066 — Control panel system, 
Shanzer Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7067 — Three section probe, 
Burrows Equipment Co. 

No. 7068—Treatment for sinusitis, 
Hess & Clark, Inc. 

No. 7069 — Chain poultry feeder, 
James Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7070—Steel cable socket, 
Brooks Machine & Mfg. Co. 

No. 7071 — New bulk body model, 
Winger Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7072—Portable sprayer, O. W. 
Kromer Co. 

No. 7073—Antibiotic bulletin, Ab- 
bott Laboratories 

No. 7074—Self-unloading feed body, 
Baughman Mfg. Co. 

No. 7075—New UGF source, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7076— Moisture tester check, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 7077 — Power shovel hook, 
Brooks Machine & Mfg. Co. 

No. 7078—Patented feeder, Day Co. 

No. 7079—Antibiotic bulletin, Ab- 
bott Laboratories. 

No. 7080 — Grain expander, The 
V. D. Anderson Co. 

No. 7081 — Utility body bulletin, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7082—Enzyme hydrolyzed case- 
in, Amber Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7083 — Batch mixing muller, 
Frederic B. Stevens, Inc. 

No. 7084—Organic digester, Ryter 


@ Bran @ Shorts 


@ Linseed Meal 

@ Cottonseed Meal 
@ Soybean Oil Meal 
@ Meat Scraps 

@ Sugar 

@ Defluorinated Phos- 


phate 
@ Feed Supplement 
Urea 
@ Dried Skim Milk 
@ Dried Buttermilk 


Grain and Jobbing Division 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: Adams 3-6161 


No. 7085—National parts service. 

No, 7086—Egg color film, Hess & 
Clark. 

No. 7087—Vitamin E Product, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

No, 7088—Trace Mineral Salt, Mor- 
ton Salt Co. 

No. 7089—Bulk truck control lever, 
Productive Acres Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7090—Packaging guide, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 7091 — Truck scale, Toledo 
Scale, Division of Toledo Scale Corp. 

No. 17092 — Mixer, blender article, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7088 — Elevator construction 
booklet, Weitz-Hettelsater Engineers. 

No. 70984— Bulk feed bin bottom, 
Brock Manufacturing, Inc. 

No. 7095—Terramycin vitamin 
crumbles, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7096 — “Twin-Pack” Poultry 
medication, Dr. Salsbury’s Laborato- 
ries. 
No. 7097 — Grain dryer, Daycom, 
Ine. 
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HASSISTANCE — 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


FORTIFICATION ALONE WON T 
DO THE JOB.... | NEED 


*Assistance — Formula Service, Nutritional Advice, Labora- 
tory Testing, Sales Training and Advertising Your Brand 
Feeds, are but a few of the “Extra Steps” that help you 
profit on the Uitra-Life Program, 


Moin Office and Piont — Eost $t. Louis, Iilinols 
One of the country's eldest and lorgert manvletwers ef vitamin and Wace mineral products. 


WELL, FOR 
FORTIFICATION 
Plus A PLANNED 
PROGRAM, CALL 
THE ULTRA-LIFE 


Why don’t you 
inquire today? 


SELL 


BROWER 


Sales Volume 


@ Feed Stays Fresh, Clean, More Palatable 


—Cattle Eat More 


Khen-heed 


CATTLE FEEDERS 


@ BIG CAPACITY—Holds 7 tons in One Filling 


@ You can Serve More Customers in Less Time— 
Lower Your Delivery Overhead—Increase Your 


busy at the 


Specifically designed for bulk feed set-ups. One 
filling feeds 100 cattle for a week. Special trough 
design saves feed. 


30 ft. of trough space. Fourteen to eighteen head 
can eat at once. 


Feed available around the clock. Cattle keep 


trough all through the day. Even 


timid animals have their chance at fresh feed that 
hasn't been worked over. 


BROWER—World’s Largest Line of Livestock 


Now... an exciting new self-feeder with a big 
7-ton weathertight hopper that's a cinch to sell! 
Solves your customers’ bulk feed storage prob- 
lems—you also make more profit through bigger 
volume sales to your bulk customers; lower your 
overhead costs; provide more efficient service to 
your customers; have more time to develop new 
business. Special hopper and trough design 
keeps feed clean, fresh, more palatable. Cattle 
eat more. . . make faster, more profitable gains. 
Built of heavy rust-resisting steel, ruggedly braced 
throughout to give 15 to 20 years of trouble-free 
service. 


and Poultry Equipment. Mail coupon below 
for free circulars. Check items in which you 
are interested. 


Send to Brower Manufacturing Co., 
626 N. 3rd, Quincy, Ill. 


SEND LITERATURE ON THE FOLLOWING: 


oO Kleen-Feed Cattie Feeder oO Brower Hog Equipment 


oO Calf Creep Feeder Oo Brower Poultry Equipment 


Nome 


Street or R.F.D. 


Town 


| 
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Don't Mix Without 


(85% Feeding Cane Molasses Equivalent) 
Here's THE economical, dry blackstrap molasses product dehydrated on soybean mill 


It means added palatability for your feeds and an easier mixing for Econo- 
lass is never sticky — won't harden and ball-up. 7” yon OS 


And orders and re-orders are what you get with the Econolass-Plus in your feeds. 


ECONOFERM SCONOSOL 
‘This fish soluable product dried on Is new free flowing source of 
teal new product offers a reliable { soymeal provides a uniform and vegetable fat (lecithin, vitamin EB 
source of the unidentified growth ff top-quality source of unidentified and Tocopherol) for all livestock 
factors which promote faster gains, g §TOwth factors for resultful poultry, ® and poultry feeds. It's pleasant 
Econoferm is also rich in other @ turkey and pig feeds. There's none odor and its superior flavor im- 


essential known ingredients includ- § of the unpleasant mess of handling § proves palatability while adding the 
ing 5 important vitamins 


' liquid fish soluables. health benefits of increased fat. 


BEST FRIEND YOUR FEED EVER HAD 


Portable 
Electric 
Bag 
Closing 
Machine 


ERE is a handy little 

machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 
ical. It is recommended where 
operations are limited or inter- 
mittent and do not justify 
installation of large, high pro- 
duction machines. 


@ LIGHTWEIGHT—9'2 pounds. Carry it anywhere. No installa- 
tion; requires only an electrical outlet. 


@ POWERFUL — Exclusive top and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor with thumb control button. 

@ VERSATILE—Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 
or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE—Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


. ® 
Union Special MACHINE COMPANY 


Originator of Filled Bag Closing Machines 
413 North Franklin Street 


Chicago 10, Hlinois 


“That's a coincidence—i'm a feed salesman, too!" 


Wirthmore Appoints 
Personnel Director 


WALTHAM, MASS. — Wirthmore 
Feeds, Inc., here, has named Warren 
M. Hendrickson as director of person- 
nel. At the same 
time he was elect- / 
ed assistant secre- | 
tary of the com- 


pany. 

A Wirthmore 
veteran of 25 
years, Mr. Hen- 
drickson was an | 
administrative as- 
sistant prior to ac- 


cepting his new et 


t. 

Widely diversi- W. M. Hendrickson 
fied activities mark Mr. Hendrick- 
son’s extensive background in the 
feed business. Following graduation 
from the University of Maine with a 
B.S. degree in poultry husbandry, he 
was employed in the mill at Eastern 
Grain Co., Corinna, Me. With this in- 
troduction to feed manufacturing be- 
hind him, he went to Bangor, Me., 
where he served as bookkeeper and 
later as manager of A. R. Hopkins 


Corp., a Wirthmore store. After this 
retail experience he entered poultry 
service work and took part in the 
early development of the broiler in- 
dustry in Maine. 

Following his release from military 
service, he returned to Wirthmore to 
become senior poultry serviceman 
and later joined the company’s re- 
search department where he served 
for several years. 


Junior Shine Set 


PUYALLUP, WASH. — Washing- 
ton’s 15th annual Junior Poultry Ex- 
position now being readied for Oct. 
4-5 here offers double major attrac- 
tions of competing for $5,000 in prizes 
and awards and an expense paid trip 
for the outstanding Future Farmer 
and 4-H Club exhibitor to the Junior 
Poultry & Egg Fact Finding Confer- 
ence in Kansas City next February. 

“The emphasis this year will be 
on training tomorrow’s poultrymen 
through wider use of educational 
demonstrations in all phases of poul- 
try production and marketing,” says 
John G. Wilson, Seattle, exposition 
manager. 


PACAL 


Boralloy-350 


TEEL SHEETS 


SUPER STRENGTH * LONGER LIFE+ LESS WEIGHT 


New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 


welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural stren, 
make it economical material for almost any milling application is 


equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. > . 
Order Pacal Hammermill Hammers. There is one designed to meet 


your specific job requirements. 


PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
Telephone: Midway 


6-9456 
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food enriched 
with Seagram Solubles 


Yes, our canine friends go for Seagram Solubles in a big 

way. For Seagram Solubles abundantly supplies 

the important proteins, minerals and B-vitamins so 

important to a dog’s good health and coat, plus 
vital other natural growth factors. In addition to these 


Se nutritional benefits, Seagram Solubles is palatable .. . 
easily digestible with high TDN of 85%. So for greater 
efficiency and economy, use Seagram Solubles in 
your dog food mixture! 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC 
Grain Products Division 


375 Park Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 


Member Distillers Feed Research Council 


AGRICULTURE 
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Helps cattle gain as much as 15% faster 


for as little as 1/2¢ per head per day 


If your cattle feeder customers are interested in producing beef for 
profit, they have to be interested in DyNaArac. And so do you! Espe- 
cially in view of today’s modern feeding programs with faster finish 
at lower roughage levels. 


WHAT IT 1S. DyNAFAC is neither an antibiotic nor a hormone additive. It 
is the feed additive so different it required an entirely new classification 
known as “‘chemobiotics”. The active ingredient of DyNAFAC is tetra alkyl- 
ammonium —a chemical compound derived from animal fat that is stable 
under extreme conditions of heat, cold and humidity. 


HOW IT WORKS. DyNarac is not absorbed into the bloodstream nor stored 
in the tissues. It stays in the digestive tract to control undesirable bacteria 
without impairing the beneficial organisms that aid digestion. Furthermore, 
because DYNAFAC is non-toxic—the danger of overdosage is minimized. 


WHAT IT DOES. DyNarFac gets cattle (as well as sheep) on full feed faster 
and safer... produces equal responses on corn, barley and milo rations. It 
aids in increasing growth and feed conversion ability ... provides earlier 
bloom. It helps reduce feedlot bloat and founder—as well as overeating 
disease. And DyNAFAc does it all so economically, growers often report 
returns of as much as a dollar for every dime spent. 


HOW YOUR CUSTOMERS PROFIT. Feeders throughout the country re- 
port that DyNaFAc feeding provides remarkably faster finishes . . . produces 
top quality rib eye and well-marbled meat with no thick undesirable outside 
bark fat. There are fewer “tail enders”, more uniform carcasses. DYNAFAC 
can do the same for your customers. See your Merck Feed Products Repre- 
sentative the next time he calls or write today to Agricultural Products 
Department, Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J 


DYNAFAC 
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Sales Up, Income Off 
For Colorado Milling 


DENVER—Higher sales but lower 
net income were reported by Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. for the 
fiscal year ended May 31. 

Net sales and other operating in- 
come for fiscal 1959-60 amounted to 
$127,219,034 compared with $126,- 
998,776 the previous year. The cost 
of sales, operating charges, selling, 
general and administrative expenses 
brought this down to $124,889,705 
compared with $123,689,161 the pre- 
vious year. 

Net income before taxes totaled 
$1,736,744 against $2,830,724 in fiscal 
1958-59. Consolidated net income 
after taxes amounted to $839,744 in 
the year closed, compared with $1,- 
362,724 in the earlier period. Divi- 
dends aggregating $773,475, equal to 
$1.40 a share, were declared during 
1959-60. 

However, George M. Hopfenbeck, 
board chairman, and Earl] F. Cross, 
president and chief executive officer 
of the firm, believe the results of 
operations were gratifying in view 
of problems faced during the year. 
Moreover, physical properties were 
improved and modernized, net cash 
assets grew and properties no longer 
of benefit to company operations were 
disposed of, they add. 

Stress was put on the fact that 
the company has, in addition to its 
strong net current assets, no term 
indebtedness. 

As part of its plan to dispose of 
properties no longer useful to opera- 
tions, Colorado Milling sold country 
elevator properties at Hereford and 
Paoli, Colo.; Cache Junction, Utah, 
and Bryne, Idaho. It also sold its 
Denver warehouse property, former- 
ly part of the Crescent flour mill. 


Three Groups Combine 


In Broiler Production 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Three groups 
have combined efforts in this area 
seeking a goal of 100,000 top-quality 
processed broilers a week. 

In the joint effort are the Penn- 
sylvania Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Assn., area poultry farmers, and 
Grimes & Hauer, Fredericksburg 
packer and shipper of frozen and ice- 
packed broilers. All the broilers will 
come from an area within a 70-mile 
radius of Fredericksburg, it was re- 
ported in the Poultryman. 

Each of the groups has spec'fic re- 
sponsibilities in maintenance of qual- 
ity standards. 

The producer must get the chicks 
off to a good start and follow nian- 
agement practices that guarantee the 
most efficient operation possible. 

The co-op provides quality chicks, 
feeds and feeding programs, supervi- 
sion and prescribes management 
techniques. 

Grimes & Hauer provides an effi- 
cient processing and packaging plant 
and maintains quality merchandising. 


Shipments of Feeder 
Cattle Decline 24% 


WASHINGTON — July shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle and 
calves into eight north central states 
were down 24% from the same period 
a year earlier, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Ship- 


ments amounted to 249,000 head com- 
pared with 328,000 a year earlier. 

Of the total cattle and calves re- 
ceived in these states during the 
month, 126,000 head moved through 
public markets and 123,000 head were 
received direct. About the same per- 
centage moved direct in July as a 
year earlier. The combined January 
through June shipments this year to- 
taled 1.9 million head, down 11% 
from the 2.1 million head for the 
same period of 1959. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder 
sheep and lambs into these eight 
states in July totaled 190,000, down 
13% from the 219,000 in July 1959. 
Of the total received in July, 66,000 
head came through public markets 
and 124,000 head moved direct. This 
direct movement accounted for 65% 
of the total, about the same as a year 
earlier. 

During the first six months of the 
year, about 1.1 million head of stock- 
er and feeder sheep and lambs were 
shipped into these states, up 15% 
from the same period last year. 
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Build for the future with Ful-O-Pep’s 
5-point bulk and grind-mixing program: 
with : 
and service men. 5. Complete line of 
research-built farm-proved concentrates. 
Ful-O-Pep! 


1. Unsurpassed experience and know-how 


in bulk, grind-mixing. 2. Experienced 
WRITE: 


engineering help. 3. Help in arranging 
financing. 4. Backing of trained sales 

THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

Ful-O-Pep Sales Manager, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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BUILT AT ADA, OKLAHOMA 


BULK LOAD 
FASTER and CHEAPER 


Save time! Save money! Now, one man can easily do the work of 
many... with the FORSTER BULK CAR LOADER! Air and dust are 
practically eliminated ... the material is loaded by a force-feed, 
sealed-in, screw conveyor. Your operator uses the weight box to 
govern the compactness of the stock loaded. The FORSTER BULK CAR 
LOADER is built for heavy duty and long service. It’s gear motored and 
highly refined . . . custom designed to meet the needs of flow! Save 
time and money! Let FORSTER engineers help you solve your loading 
problems. Write for complete information. 


FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA 
Gentlemen: FS-93 


Please send complete information on your Dustless 
Bulk Car Loader. 


TEL. 


FEderal 2-6020 ADA 
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W.O.W. Bidg., Omahe, Nebraske 
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Favorable Hog Prices Expected to 
Continue; Sheep Numbers to Be Up 


WASHINGTON —Hog slaughter 
through the winter and spring is ex- 
pected to continue below a year earl- 
ier and should mean relatively favor- 
able prices during the period, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The USDA report also states 
that numbers of sheep and lambs on 
feed this winter will likely be up 
from a year earlier if nearly normal 
wheat pastures are available. 


The favorable situation on hog 
prices would be brought about by an 
indicated 4% cut in fall farrowings, 
as indicated to USDA in June. 

Hog slaughter in the first six 
months of this year averaged 6% 
above last year. In July it dropped 
below a year earlier. Hog prices have 
trended upward this year, though the 
increase was interrupted for a time 
in May by heavy marketings from 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


LA BUDDE 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


the 1959 fall crop. The average price 
to producers climbed from $12.10 ewt. 
in January to $16.60 in July, at which 
time it was $3.20 above a year 
earlier. 

Prices have held relatively steady 
in recent weeks as the weekly 
slaughter rate has stabilized a little 
above the million head mark. These 
rates in late July and early August 
ranged from 5 to 14% below corre- 
sponding weeks a year earlier. Indi- 
eations are that the rate will hold 
steady for several weeks before be- 
ginning a seasonal increase, USDA 
indicated. 

Because of the small early 1960 
spring pig crop, the late summer run 
of new crop hogs will not be coming 
in fast. The relatively favorable price 
outlook for this fall will likely reduce 
the number of light weight hogs that 
will be rushed to market in an effort 
to beat seasonal price declines. 


The hog-corn price ratio, now 


MOST IMPORTANT INGREDIENTS IN LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


. .» Knowledge — information gained from re- 
search conducted all over. the world. Into the Lime 
Crest Research Laboratory's library come more than 
80 periodicals, mostly technical, in the fields of 
animal and poultry science, nutrition, biochemistry, 
analytical chemistry and veterinary science. Some of 
the files cover a period of almost 35 years. This con- 
stantly-growing library is one of the best of its kind 
— if not the best — in the feed industry. It enables 
the staff of the Lime Crest Research Laboratory to 
keep informed of the latest developments in the field 
of animal nutrition — to be familiar with what has 
been learned in the past as well as with what is being 


Crest 


discovered today...and Experience — Lime 
Crest’s experience gained in making trace-mineral 
pre-mixes for a period of almost 25 years. 


This knowledge and experience is your assurance 
that Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre-Mixes are for- 
mulated in accordance with the best information 
available. If you are not already using a Lime Crest 
Trace-Mineral Pre-Mix*, write or call us for more 
information ...at least, let us send you our latest 
folder and price list. 

*If you want a special pre-mix, we can satisfy your 
requirements ...send us your specifications for a 
prompt quotation. 


~- LIME CREST 
TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, N. J. — World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 
Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, 353 St. Nicholas Street, Montreal 1, Province of Quebec 


above average, will remain so this 
fall. In recent years farmers’ re- 
sponses to a favorable feeding ratio 
have not been as pronounced as in 
earlier years. However, a favorable 
ratio has always been followed by an 
increase in spring farrowings, USDA 
records show. 

Hog prices a year from now will 
depend largely on the size of the 1961 
spring pig crop. There is a definite 
possibility of an early upturn in the 
hog cycle, but there is little proba- 
bility that it will get underway soon 
enough to result in a large increase 
in hog marketings next year. 

Reports from 10 of the corn belt 
states have indicated the downtrend 
in hog production may be moderat- 
ing. Growers in these states planned 
to cut fall farrowings 3%. This was 
to be made up of 6% fewer June- 
August farrowings than a year ago 
but 2% more September-November 
farrowings. 

Additions to Flocks 

Turning to the sheep situation, 
USDA says the indications are that 
another small addition is being made 
to flocks this year. However, the 
sheep industry is quite sensitive to 
changes in range feed conditions and 
a higher slaughter rate than now an- 
ticipated during the rest of 1960 
would reduce this gain. Some increase 
in number on feed this winter is ex- 
pected. 

Direct price comparisons with a 
year earlier are not possible because 
of changes in the federal grade stand- 
ards. However, it appears that there 
is no great difference in the spread 
between feeder and fat lambs from a 
year ago, USDA reports. 

The 1960 lamb crop totaled 21,584,- 
000 head, 2% more than the 1959 
crop and 11% above the 1949-58 av- 
erage. 

Lamb prices rose early this year, 
held relatively stable through mid- 
June, but dropped sharply in July. 
The average price received by farm- 
ers for lambs in July was $18.30 ewt., 
$2 below the March high and $1.60 
below July, 1959. Part of this up-and- 
down price change is seasonal, how- 
ever, and the lower level of prices is 
about in line with higher slaughter 
rates. 

Since the end of World War I, 
slaughter lamb prices have declined 
during the summer and early fall 
each year except 1950 (Korea), and 
it appears likely they will again this 
year. Lower cattle prices plus mod- 
est increases in sheep and lamb mar- 
ketings will likely dominate other 
factors in the lamb price situation. 


Resignation Told 


LOS ANGELES—California Cattle 
Feeders Assn. has announced the res- 
ignation of Don M. Taylor as field 
representative effective Aug. 15. Mr. 
Taylor will open a publication rela- 
tions agency in Bakersfield, special- 
izing in agricultural accounts. 

Edwin D. Coe, Arvin, has been ap- 
pointed to the post of field represen- 
tative replacing Mr. Taylor, accord- 
ing to George N. Tucker, association 
manager-secretary. Mr. Coe is a 
graduate of Colorado State Univer- 
sity in animal husbandry. For the last 
year he has been working for Syca- 
more Farms Feedlot, Arvin. 


HEADQUARTERS 


PABST FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
Including New 5 Lb. Cans of B - 333 
HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 

Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN VITAMIN, 
FOR FOUR FOOTED ANIMAL 
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last year over 100 firms lowered their 
multiwall bagging costs through UNION-CAMP'S 


another FREE service of thee Star Packaging Efficiency Plan! 


More efficient packaging machinery is just one feature of 
the 5-Star Plan. Yet it has helped over 100 companies 
lower their multiwall bagging and handling costs. All 
within the last two years! 

A midwest packer—by following recommendations 
made by UNION-CAMP packaging engineers—speeded his 
bagging rates and saved $48,500. A southern multiwall 
user now enjoys similar economies. As a result of a 5-Star 
Plan survey, he installed a UNION I & C Bagger. The new 
unit cut his labor expense 60 per cent. 

For many other firms, installing automatic 
I & C Acto-Cutters on bagger sewing heads has reduced 


bagging crews by as much as a third. 

The 5-Star Plan offers you impressive money-saving 
opportunities regardless of the size of your operation. 
Besides packaging machinery this comprehensive service 
covers bag design, bag construction, specifications control 
and a detailed survey of your plant. 


And it’s free! 


S UNION-CAMP"” 


MULTIWALL BAGS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N.Y. 


¥ BAG DESIGN- BAG CONSTRUCTION-SPECIFICATIONS CONTROL. PACKAGING MACHINERY-PLANT SURVEY 
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An Alert, Healthy Dog... A RYDE-Fed Dog 


Ryde’s FLAKED 
DOG FOOD 


FED DRY! NO MOISTENING! 


Ryde's Flaked Dog Food is sold exclu- 
sively to the Feed Trade and Pet Shops 


In 5, 25 and 50-lb. Bags for Customer Convenience 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN 0., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 

NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
TAKAMINE ENZYMES 
PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


in 


PROTAMONE 


Poultrymen agree that corn gluten meal has no equal for 
pigmentation. Include Diamond Brand in your broiler rations 
to insure brightly yellow pigmented birds for premium prices. 


FEED 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 
Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Experiment Staten, Lexington 


FDA Clearance Needed 


A manufacturer of livestock reme- 
dies recently submitted labeling to 
state feed officials for a new product 
containing a sulfa drug for the treat- 
ment of poultry diseases. Clearance, 
the manufacturer thought, was not 
required by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. In his opinion it was 
not a new drug. It had been used ex- 
tensively for “some 10 years or more” 
in human medicine and for at least 
five years by the company in poultry 
and livestock feed. It was admitted 
that although “old” chemicals were 
used in the new product these were 
put to uses “not previously known 
and in combinations which were new 
to everyone.” 

Extended exchange of correspond- 
ence between a state control official 
and the manufacturer failed to reveal 
any active consideration under way 
between the manufacturer and FDA 
to clear the product as a new drug. 

This subject arose because a local 
manufacturer had attempted to reg- 
ister a mixture containing the new 
material supplied by the midwestern 
company. The necessity for giving the 
local manufacturer an answer based 
upon proper clearance with FDA re- 
sulted in the following questions. 

1, Is it a violation of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act for the 
company to ship the product in ques- 
tion into a state under a label rec- 
ommending use in the treatment of 
poultry disease? 

Answer: The product would be con- 
sidered in violation of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act when 
shipped under a label recommending 
its use in the treatment of poultry 
diseases unless the shipper obtains 
an effective new drug application 
covering the product so labeled. 

2. Is it a Violation of the act for 
the company within the state to 
make a batch mixture for a state 
poultry man containing the subject 
product? 

Answer: Such a local company 
would be in violation of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act if a 
poultry feed was made unless he in 
turn secured an effective new drug 
application and a food additive reg- 
ulation covering his manufacture of 
the mixture, 

A further question might be asked 
as to whether or not a poultry man 
receiving and feeding such mixtures 


would be in violation of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act if the 
meat and eggs derived from the poul- 
try were sold for human consump- 
tion. 

Answer: It would be necessary to 
know the amount of residues, if any, 
of the drug in question in the tissue 
of eggs of poultry so treated. With- 
out this information one would be un- 
able to determine whether or not 
such meat and eggs would be in vio- 
lation of the act. 

Until these questions were raised 
the manufacturer had assumed that 
since he was using a drug about 
which there was no question in hu- 
man medicine and had proved effec- 
tive in his experience with poultry 
and livestock, there was no need in 
applying for a new drug application. 

The reason for doing so, however, 
is clear. The uses and combinations 
were new for this particular drug and 
the answer hinged on this point. Even 
though a drug may have been cleared 
at one level or in one combination for 
a certain use, changing the level and 
changing the combination may re- 
quire a new drug application as 
though clearance had not previously 
been given. A manufacturer should 
clear the question with FDA and 
have their word on the matter before 
proceeding. 


a 
AAFCO Convention 


Everyone interested in feeds is 
welcome to the annual convention of 
the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials scheduled at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
Oct. 11-13. 

Last year one of the best attended 
sessions was the meeting on “States 
Relations.” This is scheduled this 
year for Tuesday night, Oct. 11, and 
is sponsored jointly by the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials. 

An agenda is now being prepared 
based upon questions submitted by 
industry and feed officials. Questions 
should be sent directly to either Le- 
roy Schilt, manager, development di- 
vision, product control department, 
Ralston Purina Co., Checkerboard 
Square, St. Louis 2, Mo., or to Wally 
Griem, State Chemist, Feed and Fer- 
tilizer Section, Department of Agri- 
culture, Biochemistry Building, Madi- 
son 6, Wis. 

The main general session of the 


_ Pit Augers + Elevator Legs * Mixers * Scalpers 
- Graders * Earcorn Crushers * Steel Bins 


Hommer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 


CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY co. 
537] MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
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Ryde's Is so well balanced nutritionally, your cus 
tomers will notice the difference in thelr dogs’ 
health and vigor after feeding Ryde's for just 
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CAN BE HEATED TO 390° F. AND IT STILL WON’T MELT! 


Today’s most stable form of Vitamin A— and completely biologically available! 


Stasimix A gives you excellent stability! High resistance 
to deterioration by air and humidity. Stable during pel- 
leting of animal feeds and in mineral and vitamin-anti- 
biotic mixtures. Two to eight times as stable as fish oils 
in feeds at ordinary temperatures. 


Stasimix A gives you complete biological activity! 
100% biologically available. And, because it is in emulsi- 
fied form, it is absorbed more rapidly. 


Stasimix A gives you unexcelled convenience! Free- 
flowing in hot or cold weather, it disperses evenly in feed. 
Will not archin hoppers of mechanical or vibrator feeders. 


Stasimix A gives you unmatched economy! Because of 
its unmatched stability, the number of vitamin A units you 
mix with your feed stays with your feed longer! 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co.,Inc., Rahway,N.J. 


Forget about deterioration! « Reduce costly overages! « 
Get today’s most stable form of vitamin A « In five pe- 
tencies designed to meet your every formulation need! 
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STABIMIXA wp 
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BETTER PRODUCTS ..... 
MERCHANDISED BETTER 


You may have noticed that each FOXCO “Product of 
Progress” is the best of its kind available. Please remember, 
too, that merchandising aids accompanying the product are 
among the most imaginative in the farm field . . . providing 
a profitable sales push. 

Merchandising se//s the customer. The quality of the product 
keeps him sold. 


EGGSHELL BRAND PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL 
Clean, odorless. The industry's standard. 


SERVALL-STAZDRY 
Your best litter buy. 


AUREOMYCIN®(Aurofac®) 
Fed continuously at high levels, helps prevent diseases, 


promotes faster growth. Qtrademarket 


NEWFIELD, NEw 


Phone 


Genuine Cane BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT CO., INC. 


GEST IMPORTERS OF BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES IN 
4429 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 2, PA, 


convention will begin at 1 p.m., Oct. 
12. This will include the president's 
address by Marvin Snyder, and an 
address by W. E. Glennon, president, 
AFMA 


Warren Armstrong, Nutrena Mills, 
Minneapolis, will also appear and dis- 
cuss the subject “Feed Formulation 
by Linear Programming and Its Ef- 
fect on Feed Control Work.” Reports 
of committees and investigators deal- 
ing with new definitions or regula- 
tions as well as revisions of those on 
record in the association’s annual 
publication wili conclude the after- 
noon program. 

The last session is scheduled for 
Thursday morning, Oct. 13. This will 
consist of other reports, principally 
that of the executive committee. Of- 
ficial action of the association with 
respect to adoption of recommenda- 
tions of the executive committee will 
be taken. The meeting will conclude 
with the election and installation of 
the new officers. Dismissal is sched- 
uled for mid-morning. This differs 
from previous years when the meet- 
ing was concluded at noon. 

Persons planning to attend should 
make reservations at the Shoreham 
or nearby hotels at once. 


British Chain Sets 
Poultry Integration 


LOGAN, UTAH — An integrated 
poultry program by a grocery chain 
of 320 markets is one of the devel- 
opments Ed Banellis, Logan, Utah, 
poultryman, saw on a recent 10-day 
study of the English poultry industry. 
Areas he covered included production 
of eggs, fryers and turkeys. 

The British grocery chain operated 
by Dennis Greig has taken the first 
steps toward integration of controlled 
poultry flocks linking nutrition, 
equipment and delivery of fresh eggs 
rapidly to the 320 markets. 

Mr. Banellis was the guest of 
Ray Feltwell, poultry expert and 
senior adviser, Vitamealo Division, 
Agricultural Food Products, Ltd. 

In February, 1960, Mr. Feltwell 
was a guest of Mr. Banellis when he 
spent a few weeks in the study and 
analysis of the poultry industry of 
the US. 

During his stay Mr. Banellis was 
also guest of a score of poultry ex- 
perts. In the course of five days he 
traveled over 1,000 miles visiting 
farms of varying sizes and types. 

Mr. Banellis reported that in pro- 
duction, England is America’s equal 


AY ALL-IN-ONE 


FFE 


The all-new Jay Bee All-In-One 
Feedmaker has the same high ca- 
pacity, consistently uniform, top 
quality “texture grind” of all Jay 
Bee Hammermills . . . and the Jay 
Bee-designed air conveyor makes it 
the quickest, smoothest complete 
custom mill on wheels! 


YEARS AHEAD FEATURES: 

* 20-inch width, heavy duty Jay Bee Ham- 
mermill, powered by 120 HP GM diesel 
engine. 


5-speed automatic feeder, electrically 
raised and lowered. 


Avtomatic feed level control in mixer. 
Easy-to-reach supplement hopper. 


High capacity molasses pump with throw- 
out clutch drive. 


Jay Bee-designed air unloading system. 
Jay Bee-designed air separating system. 
* Jay Bee-designed, all-weather cornsheller, 
Modern streamlined design. 


Jay Bee manufactures the world’s finest 
hammermills and a complete line of ma- 
terials handling equipment. If it’s as good as 
Jay Bee, it's got to be Jay Bee! 


ED 


DMAKER 


and even, in some instances, is ad- 
vanced in the field of housing of 
layer and broiler production. The 
birds are housed in modern window- 
less controlled houses with nutrition 
strictly controlled also. 

While in England, Mr. Banellis vis- 
ited with his 11-year-old son who is a 
student at a boys’ prep school in 
Sussex. 


. 
Illinois Farm Supply 
In Temporary Home 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL.— The new 
temporary home of the Illinois Farm 
Supply Co. is located in the field 
house at 400 Kelsey Street on the 
campus of Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 
The move to the temporary home 
is part of the firm’s relocation plan 
from Chicago to Bloomington. 

The company has asked that all 
correspondence be addressed to IIli- 
nois Farm Supply Co., Bloomington, 
Ill. The telephone number is 8-0021. 


Most Complete Line Ever! 


permanent non-electric 


Erium-powered 


MAGNETIC 
PULLEYS | 


Now in 2 “duty-rated” designs—to give you the 
finest automatic separation for your exact 
application—fine iron or tramp iron removal. 


NEW, EXPANDED LINE! New design, new 
magnetic efficiency permit increased operating 
range and effectiveness with 2 different mag- 
netic actions. Peak protection for all operations 
—from rugged crusher protection thro 
delicate product purification operations. 


For removing large pieces of tramp iron from 
heavy depths of flow. Provides a strong, deep 
magnetic field of equal intensity around the 
full periphery. 12” through 36” diameters. 


Excellent for nne iron separation, as well as 
small and medium pieces of tramp nee in 
average material flows! Strong magnetic field 
of equal force extends across the full width 
of the pulley. 8”, 12”, 15”, & 18” diameters. 
Prevent product contamination, machinery 
damage, fires, explosions, downtime. sone. 
4 magnetic strengths, 8 diameters, 14 t 
widths. No operating or maintenance costs. 
For all materials, wet or dry, on belts of non 
magnetic material. Fast, simple installation. 
*Erium —an exclusive, high quality permanent 
magnetic power source specifically designed and 
energized by Eriez. 

New fact-filled 6-page bulletin has instalia- 

tion photos, selector guide, etc. Write today! 

Eriez Mfg. Co., 118-JA t Drive, Erie, Pa. 


| 
GRAN-I-GRIT 
Stretches feed. Faster growth. More eggs. 
| 
Products of Progress | 
| THE © co. 
| 
MODEL CR 
(Radial) 
PULLEYS 
move. aa | 
AHEAD OF THE PULLEYS 
FIELD! 
A: 
| | | 
| 
See your nearest distributor or write today! 
J.B. SEDBERRY, INC. ERIEZ 
j 
Dept. A — Tyler, Tones © Frankiin, Tenn. | 


FTC Acts to Avoid 
Milk Contamination 

WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Trade Commission has taken action 
to avoid possible contamination of 
milk with antibiotics, and the effort 
apparently has been successful, ac- 
cording to an FTC report. 

The commission contacted all 
known primary producers of drug 
products, requiring them to include 
in their advertising of drugs to be 
used on milk cows, and other dairy 
animals, a conspicuous warning of 
how long the animals’ milk must be 
withheld from human consumption 
after the drug is administered. 

“Heretofore, when antibiotics, such 
as penicillin, were sold for use in 
treating these dairy animals, the drug 
labeling alone carried the warning. 
The warning was usually not carried 
in the drug advertising. The FTC, 
however, has broadened the advertis- 
ing requirement to cover not only 
antibiotics, but all other drugs which 
might leave a residue in milk,” it 
was stated in the FTC report. 

Earl W. Kintner, FTC chairman, 
said the alert to the drug industry 
had been carried out with no fan- 
fare because of a desire to avoid 
creating needless public consterna- 
tion. 

The commission is sending warning 
letters to private brand distributors, 
as well as primary producers of vet- 
erinary drug products. The letters 
serve notice that the FTC will not 
permit advertising of any drug to be 
administered to dairy animals unless 
the advertising clearly and conspicu- 
ously reveals (1) the period of time, 
if any, during which the animals’ 
milk may contain any drug residue, 
and (2) that such milk, containing 
any residue from the drug, should 
not be used for human consumption. 

The commission is also requiring 
written assurances by the recipients 
that they would abide by the instruc- 
tions. Response to these letters has 
been “gratifying,” according to the 
FTC bureau of investigation. 

The FTC report noted that the 
basic problem involved in the residue 
of drugs in milk is that people who 
drink such milk may be allergic to 
the drug used in treating the milk- 
producing animal, or may become so 
sensitized that, should the drug be 
administered to that person at a later 
time, a bad reaction might result. 
The principal drug used has been 
penicillin for mastitis, FTC pointed 
out. 

The warnings now required in ad- 
vertising for all drugs used on dairy 
animals provide that as long as the 
drug residue remains in the milk, it 
cannot be marked for human con- 
sumption—in the case of penicillin, 
72 hours. 


Death Reported 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA.—Murrell H. 
Thornton, Muskogee feed man and 
former state senator, was found shot 
to death Aug. 24 in a downtown park- 
ing lot. Authorities ruled he had 
killed himself. 

Mr. Thornton, who reportedly had 
been in ill health, had been in the 
grain, hay and feed business more 
than 50 years. He was a partner in 
the Bouldin-Thornton Grain Co. 


PROFITS! 


Beacon Milling Co. 
Holds Market Event 


CAYUGA, N.Y. — “Fuel to Go— 
Space to Grow” was the theme for 
the 40th anniversary marketing con- 
ference of Beacon Milling Co., divi- 
sion of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, held 
at the student union at Wells College 
here. Attending were about 100 mem- 
bers of the marketing section of the 
firm from 13 states. 

Intensive training in sales and serv- 
ice techniques for poultry, dairy and 
livestock feeds was given during the 
three-day event, according to Robert 
E. Miller, director of marketing and 
general chairman for the event. 

One of the features of the confer- 
ence was an exhibit from each of the 
15 departments of the Beacon com- 
pany. 

Working personnel of the Beacon 
Cayuga plant, residents of Cayuga 
and residents of the surrounding 
area were invited in at special times 
to view the exhibits. 


When the heat is on 


for rush shipments of 


pure crushed 


reef oyster shell . 


sound the alarm 
for Shellbuilder. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
MARINE BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Bacitracin Methylene Disalicylate (U.S. Patent No. 2,744, 712) 


stable 


STABLE IN STORAGE! 
STABLE WHEN PELLETED! 


you 


No matter how effective a feed supplement tests 
in the laboratory, the important question is 
how good is it when it’s actually fed. 


FORTRACIN IS FULLY STABLE! 


FORTRACIN is unsurpassed for stability in 
storage. Of greater significance to many nutri- 
tionists, it is also stable after pelleting. 


The results of recent tests conducted by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation show 
a potency loss of less than 4% when pelleted. 
This eliminates the need for costly overrides. 
Your feeds contain a full measure of FORTRA- 
CIN’s growth-promoting power. 


FORTRACIN IS ECONOMICAL! 


Despite FORTRACIN’s proven superiority to 
penicillin as well as other forms of bacitracin, 
it costs less than other bacitracin salts, making 
it a better buy in every way. 


THREE POTENCIES AVAILABLE NOW! 


FORTRACIN is available in three concentra- 
tions of antibiotic activity — 10, 25 and 100 
grams per pound. If you prefer, we can recom- 
mend suppliers of FORTRACIN pre-mixes. 


Send coupon today for complete test data on 
stability and growth promotion, price list and 
other information 


CLLOTRACIN 


TRADEMARK 
FORTRACIN and PENICILLIN 


For maximum effectiveness use the combined spactrums of 
Fortracin and penicillin, CILLOTRACIN contains 5 grams of 
bacitracin activity and 1 gram of procaine penicillin activity 
per pound. In recent broiler tests, this combination proved 
most effective of the growth promotion agents tested. Write 
for details. 


Now... fortify your feeds with FORTRACIN! 


100 Church $t., New York 8, N.Y. 


5. PENICK & COMPANY 
Gentlemen: Please send complete facts about FORTRACIN 


COMPANY. 
Farm Chemical Division ADDRESS H 
. 8. PENICK & COMPANY city j 
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Actual Size Doane's Expanded Dog Food 


Manufacturers!! 


Now You Can Have 
E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D 
TYPE DOG FOOD 
JUST LIKE THESE! 


Corn Price Situation 


Another big corn crop in 1960 is in 
prospect. Preliminary estimates of a 
crop of over 4.1 billion bu. were made 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The 1959 crop of 4.4 billion bu. 
was the first time in history that a 
4 billion plus crop was produced. 

Even with this year’s crop expected 
to be smaller than in 1959, total corn 
supplies will be equal or larger if 
early season promise is fulfilled. This 
is because last year’s crop was about 
340 million bushels more than was 
used during the season and carryover 
stocks will be increased by that 
amount. 

Yields Slightly Lower 

Farmers in the U.S. planted within 
1% of the same number of acres this 
year as they planted in 1959 when 
acreage was boosted a hefty 11 mil- 
lion. Acreage controls were dropped 
for the 1959 crop. Yields averaging 
49 bu. per acre were expected early 
in the season which would be slightly 
smaller than was harvested in 1959. 


Corn: Kansas Form Price Changes 
1933-58 


Yes, custom packing of this new 
expanded type dog food is 
now yours for the asking. 


You supply us your formula 
and we will produce the new 
expanded type dog food— 
or, if preferred, we will also 
furnish the formula. 


Yes, now you too can sell th 
nation’s Number 1 selling 
type dog food . . . the new 
E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D type. 


For Complete Details Contact: 


LUE 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


©. Box 1108 
MAytatr 44166 


As a consequence there will be a big 
crop, but fewer bushels than last year 
if early season prospects are realized. 

Of course, early season estimates 
may not be realized. Many things 
can happen to a crop to put the yield 
up or to cut it down. Nevertheless, it 
is reasonably safe to assume we have 
another big corn crop coming on. 

What about price prospects? To 
help answer this question, the ac- 
companying graph has been prepared. 
It shows the percentage of times the 
prices have gone up, stayed the same 
or gone down from August to Sep- 
tember to October and to November. 
Kansas prices are used. 

Here is how to read the exhibit: 
The top part of the bar in the first 
column, for example, indicates the 
percentage of times that prices went 
up. In the case of the August to Sep- 
tember change it was 23%. 


DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


The bottom part of the first bar 
shows the percentage of times that 
prices went down from August to 
September. As you can see, it was 
58%. Changes from August to the 
other months in the graph are read 
in the same manner. Prices remained 
steady 19% or about 1 out of 5 years. 

You will notice that corn prices 
have gone up from August to Septem- 
ber in only about one year out of 
five since 1933. They have gone down 
nearly three years out of five during 
the same period. From August to 
November, Kansas corn prices have 
gone down -four out of five years. 

With a big crop expected, you can 
look for corn prices to ease from 
summer levels. From mid-August to 
later months, corn prices can be ex- 
pected to decline unless, of course, 
some disaster, which cannot be fore- 
seen now, should occur. 


Executives Appointed 
By Century Chemical 


NEW YORK-—The board of direc- 
tors of Century Chemical Corp., New 
York, has announced that Emmons 
W. Blodgett, a vice president of Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp., New 
York, has been appointed executive 
vice president and chief executive 
officer of Century Chemical, on a 
temporary basis. Theodore S. Hod- 
gins, the former president, has been 
elected chairman of the board. 


Revision of Grain 
Standards Announced 


WASHINGTON—A revision of the 
Official Grain Standards of the U.S. 
for mixed grain has been announced 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The revised standards will be- 
come effective Dec. 1. 

The revision provides that wild oats 
and certain mixtures of cultivated 
and wild oats would be defined as 
mixed feed oats. Mixed grain which 
meets the requirements of mixed feed 
oats would be graded No. 1 or No. 2 
Mixed Feed Oats on the basis of cer- 
tain quality factors. 

The quality factors that determine 
the grade of mixed feed oats will be 
the amount of foreign material, dam- 
aged kernels, and heat-damaged ker- 


nels which it contains, and the test 
weight per bushel. 

Copies of the revision of the mixed 
grain standards may be obtained from 
the Grain Division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C., or 
from any field office of that division. 
The revision of the standards was 
scheduled for publication in the Aug. 
31, 1960, Federal Register. 


New Poultry Plant 


Under Construction 


MERIDIAN, MISS. — Ellis M. 
Hawkins, Alton L. Black and W. L. 
Black report that the foundation has 
been laid for their new poultry proc- 
essing plant in Meridian, and that 
they plan to be in production within 
90 days. 

Estimated earlier to cost around 
$50,000, the plant (with equipment 
installed) will now cost between 
$125,000 and $150,000. Initial produc- 
tion is expected to be about 50,000 
chickens weekly. 

The three men operate a hatchery, 
feed mill, processing plant and sev- 
eral farms that produce their own 
poultry in the Forest area. Mr. Haw- 
kins is president of the processing 
plant in Forest, which ships under 
the brand name of Black-Hawk. 

Thirty workers will be employed 
at the start of the Meridian operation. 


Stability 


_Data accumulated during years-of 
continuous study eonfirm_the 
superior stability of ‘Hetrogen- K 


Premix. Hetrogen K Premix is 
available: in a full range of poten-——— 


“mest or-wheat- middlings carriers* 


give you-all the-facts and 
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Dr. Brady Anthony Dr. George Davis 


Dr. BR. H. Grummer Dr. E. F. Waller 


Texas Nutrition Program Announced 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS— 
Speakers for the annual Texas Nutri- 
tion Conference to be held at Texas 
A&M College here Oct. 5-7 have been 
announced. 

Dr. George K. Davis, University of 


Dr. Ray Klussendorf Dr. L. A. Underkofler 


Florida research professor in nutri- 
tion and authority on trace minerals, 
will speak the first day on “Radio- 
activity Fallout and the Feed Indus- 
try.” 

The speaker will emphasize stron- 
tium-90 in relation to milk, meat and 
eggs, which are three foods he be- 
lieves are effective “buffers” against 
human ingestion of harmful amounts 
of the radioactive fallout substance. 

Dr. Davis also will discuss “Factors 
Influencing Mineral Element Avail- 
ability.” 

Other featured speakers and their 
topics at the conference are Dr. R. 
H. Grummer, professor and chairman 
of the University of Wisconsin animal 
husbandry department, “Feeding for 
Greater Reproduction” and “Feeding 
for Carcass Improvement”; Dr. Brady 
Anthony, Auburn University animal 
husbandry department, “System to 
Minimize Roughage Utilization in Ra- 
tions for Growing and Fattening Cat- 
tle” and “Nutritional Evaluation of 
Forage Crops for Livestock”; Dr. El- 
ton Johnson, head of the University 
of Minnesota poultry husbandry de- 
partment, “Feeding Programs for 
Turkeys” and “Protein and Amino 
Acid Requirements of Young Tur- 
keys.” 

The conference is held each year to 
keep agricultural scientists, livestock- 
men and feed and drug manufactur- 


| 


the Texas Feed Control Service in co- 
operation with the Texas Grain & 
Feed Assn., Fort Worth. 

Activities get underway Oct. 5 in 
the college’s Memorial Student Cen- 
ter, where all sessions will be held. 
Earl Rudder, president of Texas A&M 
College, will open the talks with an 
address of welcome. 

Leading the list of speakers the 
first day is Truitt Kennedy, Fort 
Worth, who will report on the Texas 
Grain & Feed Assn. of which he is 
president. Other speakers and their 
subjects are H. L. Jones, Uncle 
Johnny Mills, Houston, “Linear Pro- 
gramming”; Dr. E. F. Waller, Sterl- 
ing-Winthrop Research Institute, 
Rensselaer, N.Y., “Field Observations 
of a Poultry Diagnostician’’; Dr. Bern- 
ard Koch, Koch Laboratories, Gilroy, 
Cal., “Disease and Management Prob- 
lems of Large Poultry Cage Opera- 
tions”; Dr. G, C. Lucas, Molinos Rio 
de la Plata of Argentina, “The Feed 
Industry in Argentina.” 

First day speakers also include Dr. 
L. C. Grumbles, Texas A&M Veteri- 
nary Medicine School, “Poultry Dis- 
ease Control—Facts and Fallacies”; 
T. D. Tanksley, Texas Extension 
Service animal husbandman, “Feed- 
ing and Managing Hogs for Maximum 
Profit”; Dr. T. M. Ferguson, Texas 
A&M poultry science department, 
“Nutrition of the Turkey Breeder 
Hen,” and Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas 
A&M Poultry Science Department, 
“Feeding and Management of Broiler 
Strain Layers.” 

Speakers Oct. 6 are Reed Mc- 
Donald and Jack D. Price of the 
Texas Feed Control Service, who will 
discuss the food additive amendment 
and feed additives; Dr. H. E. Bechtel, 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Chicago, “Feed 
Additives in Ruminant Nutrition”; 
Dr. L. A. Underkofler, Miles Chemical 
Co., Clifton, N.J., “Enzymes in Live- 
stock and Poultry Feeding”; Dr. R. 
E. Davies, Texas A&M poultry science 
department, “Dietary Calcium for 
Laying Hens’; Dr. J. M. Pensack, 
American Cyanamid Co., Pearl 


River, N.Y., “Value of Potentiated 
Antibiotics in Controlling Disease”; | 


Ration for Growing and Fattening 
Pigs”; Dr. R. E. Leighton, Texas 


A&M dairy science department, “Ef- | 


fects of High Energy and High Pro- 
tein Rations for Dairy Cows in Hot 
Weather”; Dr. H. O. Kunkel, Texas 


A&M animal husbandry and biochem- | 


istry and nutrition department, 
“Changing Concepts in Ruminant Nu- 
trition.” 

Oct. 7 the first speaker will be Dr. 
C. W. Deyoe, Texas A&M 
science department, “Lysine Supple- 
mentation of Broiler Diets Containing 
Cottonseed Oil Meal.” 

Next are: Dr. J. H. Quisenberry, 
head of the Texas A&M poultry sci- 
ence department, “Protein Levels for 
Laying Diets,” and Dr. A. A. Camp, 
supervisor, Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station near Gonzales, “Nu- 
tritive Value of Various Types of Fat 
in Practical Broiler Feeds.” 

The Oct. 7 session is scheduled to 
be over by noon. 
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Poultry Disease 


Council Organized 
ATLANTA, GA. — Phil Campbell, 


poultry | 


commissioner of agriculture for Geor- | 


gia, has named a poultry disease ad- 
visory council to work under his de- 
partment in efforts to reduce poultry 
disease losses in the state. 

A. C. Smith, Cumming, Ga., presi- 
dent of the Georgia Poultry Federa- 
tion, has been named chairman of 
the committee. 

Appointment of the council stem- 
med from the administration of the 
federal poultry inspection act of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Mr. 
Campbell said. He commented that 
administration of the inspection act 
“demonstrated that close scrutiny 
over the inspection program, as well 
as the management of the grow-out 
program, must be maintained at all 
times if the rate of condemnation of 
broilers is to be reduced.” He said the 
council, which consists of leaders offi- 
cially representing the poultry in- 
dustry in the state, will use all avail- 


able means and resources to stamp | 


out poultry diseases. 

Members of the council, in addition 
to Mr. Smith, are: 

Hulan Hall, Chamblee, immediate 
past president of the Georgia Poul- 
try Federation; Dr. C. K. Laurent, 
Augusta, president of the Georgia 
Feed Assn.; Joe Hatfield, Gainesville, 
president of the Georgia Producers 
Assn.; Sidney Miller, Irwinton, presi- 


dent of the Georgia Egg Assn.; T. T. | 
Folger, chairman of the Georgia Poul- | 


try Improvement Assn.; Dr. Samuel 
C. Schmittle, Athens, director of the 
University of Georgia Poultry Re- 


Profit More 
With Hi-Mo-Lass 


More and more dealers are mak- 
ing handsome profits by han- 
dling HI-MO-LASS. This dried 
molasses product is fine grained, 
dry and dustiess; guaranteed 
free-flowing in any weather... 
a perfect feed supplement, an 
ideal silage preservative. Avail- 
able in either pellet or regular 
form. With 42% or more sugar 
content and rich in natural min- 
erals, HI-MO-LASS is a product 
that will make money for your 
feeders . . . making repeat sales 
e sure thing. 
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We Will Make 
Your Own Brand 


You manufacturers who would 
like to add a fast-selling dried 
molasses productto your feed 
line, can do so with ease. Black- 
strap molasses with corn oil 
meal or soybean millfeed cen 
be made under your label. Con- 
tect us for full particulars. 
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ADM Net Declines; 
Emphasis on Lines 
Of ‘Profit Potential’ 


MINNEAPOLIS—Officials of Arch- 


er-Daniels-Midland Co., which re- 
cently removed formula feed manu- 
facturing from its diversified US. 
operations, said this week in an an- 
nual report to stockholders that the 
company’s earnings declined in the 
year ended June 30. 

Net profit for the year was $3,665,- 
321, equal to $2.31 a share, compared 
with $5,435,386, or $3.38 a share, a 
year ago, the company said in its an- 


nual report. Sales and other operat- 
ing income amounted to $239,895,380, 
compared with $239,370,108 for the 
previous year. 

ADM officials expected a drop in 
earnings for the 1959-60 period—and 
so reported last month when they out- 
lined reasons for “concentrating on a 
profit improvement program” (Feed- 
stuffs, Aug. 20). 

ADM'’s 1959-60 net profit of $3,665,- 
321 was the lowest recorded by the 
company since the year ended June 
30, 1945, when the comparable figure 
was $3,538,761. From Sept. 30, 1924, 
when ADM reported its first full year 
of net profit ($644,214), until June 30, 
1945, net profit exceeded $3 million 
three times and $4 million twice. 
Since then, except for 1952-53 and 
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JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed Industry 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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Build better customer relations 
with Doane “Farming for Profit” Reports 


Practical, worthwhile in- 
formation your customers 


need . . . Doane monthly 
“Farming for Profit” reports are 
loaded with vital marketing, pro- 
duction and farm management in- 
formation. Farm folks every- 
where know and respect the name 
“Doane,” the nation’s No. 1 farm 
management and agricultural au- 
thority. 


1 


Exclusively yours . . . cost only pennies a copy 
Your name and advertisement are prominently printed on each report. 
A counter display for the reports is furnished FREE with your initial 
order. Start now to build customer good will with this low-cost serv- 


ice. Mail coupon today. 


SEND ME FULL DETAILS AND FREE SAMPLE 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 
5142 Delmar Bivd. 


1957-58, net profit has totaled at least 
$5 million annually. 

Greatest net profits recorded by 
ADM to date came in the immediate 
post-war years. From $3.5 million in 
the year of 1944-45, net profit moved 
up to $6.6 million for the next year 
and to $15.6 million in the next; 
leveled off at over $12 million for 
both 1947-48 and 1948-49; dropped to 
$9.3 million in 1949-50; advanced 
again to $10.7 million in 1950-51, and 
declined to $7.4 million in 1951-52. 

ADM’s highest net sales and other 
operating income were recorded in 
1947-48. The total for that year was 
$312,616,916. Sales have been well 
above $200 million annually since the 
reporting period of 1945-46. 


Growth in Chemicals 

Thomas L. Daniels, chairman of 
ADM’s board, and John H. Daniels, 
president, told stockholders the com- 
pany had disposed of a number of its 
low-margin operations and high-cost 
plants. They said, also, that ADM 
“is emphasizing growth in chemicals 
and those parts of its agricultural 
business with good profit potential.” 

Most of the recent actions taken 
by ADM to implement its “profit im- 
provement plan” involved closing or 
selling operations related to formula 
feed manufacture: 
@ ADM sold its Marysville, Kansas, 
formula feed mill in March of this 
year. 


@ Closing of ADM’s Minneapolis oil- 
seed mill came in July. 


@ADM announced last month the 
sale of its Commander Elevator Divi- 
sion, composed of 42 country eleva- 
tors, to Farmers Union Grain Termi- 
nal Assn. (GTA), St. Paul, and the 
sale of its Mankato, Minn., feed plant 
to Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato 
(Feedstuffs, Aug. 13). 

Other “program” actions in recent 
months include: Closing the ADM 
flour mill at Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
converting it to grain storage; ex- 
changing ADM stock in Applied Radi- 
ation Corp. for stock in High Voltage 
Engineering Corp., and negotiating 
for the sale of ADM’s Crosby Aero- 
marine Division, which manufactures 
fiberglass boats. 

“Although sales of these facilities 
will result in some losses,” said 
Thomas and John Daniels, “the ob- 
jective is to improve earnings through 
the reinvestment of the funds re- 
leased by their disposal . . .” 


Feed Plants in Mexico 


Although ADM has dropped out of 
formula feed manufacturing in the 
U.S., the company still lists among 
its operations three concerns in Mex- 
ico which manufacture and market 
livestock and poultry feeds, eggs, 
poultry and a line of veterinary sup- 
plies. These Mexican companies— 
owned by ADM in partnership with a 
group of Mexico City industrialists— 
have plants at Mexico City, Torreon 
and Guadalajara, Mexico. 


ADM stockholders were told that 
the company “has derived the major 
portion of its income from buying, 
storing, processing and marketing 
agricultural commodities. . . . Chemi- 
cals, nowever, have provided an in- 
creasing percentage of ADM’s reve- 
nue in recent years. 


“At one time, many of these agri- 
cultural businesses were highly profit- 
able, particularly during the develop- 
mental phases of these industries and 
during periods of high demand such 
as the one that followed World 
War II. 

“Although net income has varied 
from year to year, profits have trend- 
ed downward since 1947. This has 
been caused primarily by lowered 
margins resulting from an imbalance 
of supply and demand for many of 
the company’s products. 

“Clearly, such a condition calls for 
positive actions to reverse this trend. 
Steps have been taken in recent years 
through emphasis on chemicals and 
through diversified acquisitions to at- 
tempt to offset the lowered profits in 
the agricultural areas. Successes in 


this direction have not been sufficient 


to overcome the declining profits 
from agriculture.” 

ADM officials said the company, in 
its shift to operations that yield a 
higher return on investment, has di- 
vested itself of several small busi- 
nesses in which “the profit potential 
does not measure up to the company’s 
standards.” This action, they said, 
“will free capital for more profitable 


agricultural processing, storing and 
merchandising facilities. These in 
clude soybean processing plants, grain 
storage and merchandising installa- 
tions, flour mills and alfalfa dehy- 
drating plants. 


Four Marketing Units 

ADM’s diversified activities are or- 
ganized into four marketing units— 
agricultural, chemical and specialty 
groups and the overseas division. 

Officials made the following com- 
ments about 1959-60 operations of 
divisions within the agricultural 
group: 

Alfalfa division—‘ were 
good and the outlook for the coming 
year is favorable. Acceptance of de- 
hydrated alfalfa as 2 feed ingredient 
by the beef industry indicates an ex- 
panding market. 

“New storage facilities being in- 
stalled will enable the division to take 
advantage of changing market condi- 
tions caused by shifts in freight rates 
and the rapidly developing beef fat- 
tening business. Field harvesting 
equipment is being modernized.” 


Flour division—‘“Keen competition, 
a depressed market for by-products 
and a 1959 wheat crop of unusually 
poor quality contributed to the de- 
cline in earnings.” 

Grain division—". Total grain 
earnings were below 1958-59. x 

Linseed—‘“The decision to close the 
Minneapolis linseed mill was taken 
after considerable study. Domestic 
consumption of linseed oil has de- 
clined steadily for the past decade. 
Operation of the mill was no longer 
economically feasible. ADM will con- 
tinue to market linseed products... . 

“Aggressive marketing coupled with 
more competitively priced products 
are expected to improve earnings.” 

So: “The soybean industry 
was faced with many problems this 
past year. These included extremely 
low prices for soybean oil and re- 
duced demand for soybean meal as 
the result of lower consumption of 
formula feeds. 

“|. . As a result of industry prob- 
lems, ADM soybean operations were 
disappointing.” 

ADM executives reported that the 
reduction in government grain stor- 
age rates, which became effective 
July 1, 1960, will lower the storage 
income of the grain division this year. 
“Therefore,” they said, “grain mer- 
chandising will take on new empha- 
sis. Although low processing margins 
on soybeans continue to depress earn- 
ings, all possible steps are being taken 
to improve earnings.” 

Sales volume in ADM’s new equip- 
ment division, part of the company’s 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


Gmburgo 


DISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE for 


UREA 


The leading urea. ‘‘Micro-prilled” low cost 
source of non-protein nitrogen. Contains 
minimum of 42% nitrogen. in free-flow- 
ing, non. form. 


“It's good business to do business with Amburgo”™ 


THE AMBURGO CO., INC. 
1315-17 Walnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
AMBURGO ‘‘WEST''—3862 E. 
Sussex Way, Fresno, Calif. 
AMBURGO —Amburgo 
Mig. Co., inc., Hope, Indiana 
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specialty group, was up but operated 
at a loss during 1959-60, company 
officials reported. 

Principal business of the equipment 
division is the construction of for- 
mula feed manufacturing plants. This 
division recently completed its seventh 
major unit, and “a backlog of orders 
and an improved organization indi- 
cate a profitable year,” officers said. 

Full effects of ADM’s improve- 
ment program—supported by an 11% 
increase in the company’s research 
and development budget and the ear- 
marking of a record $11,201,414 for 
capital improvements in 1960-61 and 
another $15 million in 1961-62—are 
not expected to show immediately, 
executives said, because of “the in- 
evitable lag between new plant starts 
and introduction of new products and 
the time they result in improved 
earnings.” 

Last year, ADM spent $4,159,851 on 
additions to its plants. 

Eighty per cent of the $26 million 
designated for capital improvement 
during the next two years will be in- 
vested in new plants and new prod- 
ucts and to expand production and 
increase efficiency of the company’s 
properties. 

Among the projects planned, as an- 
nounced by ADM officials, is a multi- 
million dollar chemical center at 
Peoria, IlL, construction of which is 
scheduled to begin in October. Ex- 
pansion is planned for chemical man- 
ufacturing facilities at Newark, N.J.; 
Valley Park, Mo.; Pensacola, Fla., and 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

ADM’s board chairman and presi- 
dent cited a number of new products 
introduced during the past year or 
now in developmental stages as ex- 
amples of the company’s increasing 
emphasis on technically advanced ma- 
terials for industry: Two new resins, 


fatty nitrogen products, plastic resins, 
high protein soy flour and others. 


Shareholders’ Equity 

In the annual report, the ADM 
chairman and president reported that 
an extraordinary charge to surplus 
was made during the year, reflecting 
possible losses on the disposition of 
obsolete plants and related expenses. 
This has reduced shareholders’ equity 


in the company to $90,708,461, equal | 


to $57.24 a share, from $98,698,393, 

or $61.48 a share, a year ago. 
Working capital at the close of the 

fiscal year totaled $50,815,186, 


equal to $31.75 a share, the prior 
year. 

ADM remains one of the nation’s 
few major companies with no pre- 
ferred stock, bank loans, or long term 
debts at the close of the year. 

Four quarterly dividends of 50¢ a 
share, totaling $3,196,323, were paid 
during the year. On June 30 there 
were 8,598 shareholders, a 10% in- 
crease over a year ago. There were 
1,584,771 shares of stock outstanding. 
Cash dividends have been paid an- 
nually on common stock since 1927. 


Representatives Named 


To Feed Grain Exhibit 


AMARILLO, TEXAS — Two USS. 
agricultural leaders will push for 
greater use of feed grains in Greece 
and assist local farm leaders there 
with related livestock and poultry 
problems. 

Named as feed grain consultants 
to the U.S. feed grain exhibit at the 
International Trade Fair at Saloni- 
ka, Greece, during September are Dr. 
E. L. Stephenson of Fayetteville, Ark., 


or | 
$32.06 a share, against $50,977,812, | 


LOWER COSTS—Ideas on how egg production costs can be lowered so the 


HOTEL 
CLARIDGE 
MEMPHIS 


poultryman can realize greater profit were presented at the recent American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation convention in Memphis, Tenn, This panel dis- 
cussion was sponsored by Hess & Clark, division of Vick Chemical Co. Speak- 
ing on the subject of a “Full Performance Index” campaign were (left to 
right): R. H. Eshelman, Hess & Clark; Dr. H. ©. Zindel, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; Dr. E. F. Grassl, Hess & Clark; Dr. J. O. Taylor, Rutgers University, 
and W. W. Mitchell, University of California. 


and William W. Grisham, Jr., 
Amarillo, Texas. 

Dr. Stephenson of the University of 
Arkansas is a nationally recognized 


of 


Mr. Grisham, a district agent of the 
Texas A&M College System, supervis- 
es livestock education work in the 
heart of the western cattle country. 

Goal of the pair’s month-long tour 


Nelson, executive director of the U.S. 
Feed Grains Council. 
Enroute to Greece, the men will 


| stop for consultation with officials of 
authority on poultry nutrition, while | 


is to further show Greek feed indus- | 


try leaders and farmers, 
demonstrations, the practical aspects 
of using feed grains in mixed balanced 
livestock rations, according to D. G. 


through | 


several of England’s larger feed man- 
ufacturing firms. 

Announcement that Dr. Stephenson 
and Mr. Grisham have been chosen 
to serve as grain consultants at the 
exhibit came from the U.S. Feed 
Grains Council in Amarillo. Arrange- 
ments for the assignment were han- 
died by the council, also, in coopera- 
tion with the Foreign Agricultural 


| Service. 


EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


Ewing 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
410 Lewis Bidg. 

Portiand 4, Ore. 

CApitol 2-1913 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


e 
Jim Hourihan 
18 Sky-hi Drive 
W. Seneca, N.Y. 
HObart 7493 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co, 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 

Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 


» L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


SERVICE 


- 
SERVICE q 


— 


DON HUCKLE 


W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


Gary Ferguson 


533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 


C.F.D. 
P.O. Box 431 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
RA. 3-3521 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 


Pasadena, California 


Bill Thompson 
} THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


820 Mohigan St. 
Charlotte 5, No. Carolina 
FRanklin 7-1805 
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REPRESENTATIVES TO 
plete line of bag closing sewing machines 
and equipment. For further information 
write Ad No, 6206, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 
40, Minn. 


DIXIE MILLS COMPANY 
iS EXPANDING 


Dixie Mills manufactures a 
high-quality, competitive, full 
line of formula feeds. We need 
three top salesmen for Illinois, 
Indiana and Missouri. 

Write Keith Morrison 

Dixie Mills Company 
Box 351 East St. Louis, lilinois 
All information considered confidential 


DODGEN BULK BODIES 
Used and Factory Reconditioned 


ton 2-3 compart- 
ments; new guarantee; repainted. .$1,275 
— ton, 
ments; nearly new; 
“Bulkonizer"’"—4 ton, 2 compartments, 
mounted on 1955 Ford, 2 ton; paint- 
ed, new guarantee on body, as is 
on truck 
—10 ft. body; mounted on 1958 
F-400 Ford; good $2,765 
Bulk Master—!0 ton capacity, 3 com- 
partments; priced way below new. .$1,200 
“Grain-O-Vator"’—3 ton, | compart- 
ment; mounted on 1946 Ford 
1956 Studebaker [' ton truck; [2° 
Knapheid; nearly new steel 
wood floor; real clean unit 
Enclosed Van Egg Cooler [insu 
fair; 12° box 
Knapheid Grain Box, long, steel 
sides, wood floor; Simonson auger 
system installed; twin hoist...$ 
Mix-O-Vator, PMOYV-70, 
37 H.P. Wisconsin Engine, Burr Mill, 
Scale, | ton capacity ixer, 21! 


ap $3,100 
SEE THESE GREAT SAVINGS Before 
You Buy at 
DODGEN INDUSTRIES 
TELEPHONE 1357 HUMBOLDT, IOWA 


and initiative to represent hatchery and 
feed store, established 30 years. Fran- 
chised chick, state wide area. Good sal- 
ary and commission. Send photo, previ- 
ous experience and qualifications. Meyer 
Bros. Hatcheries, Greeley, Colo. 


Sales Engineer 


Qualified and versatile in small feed 
mill design, equipment layout and es- 
timating. Feed production experience 
desirable. age 
25-45. Permanent position. Compensa- 


Engineering degree, 


tion commensurate with experience. 
Minneapolis area. Write ad No. 6248, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FEED PLANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Medium sized, Midwest manu- 
facturer of long established 
quality brand has opening for 
an experienced Feed Plant Su- 
perintendent. 


Responsibilities include daily 
production operation, product 
quality and maintenance super- 
vision and direction of trucking 
operations. 


Men with three (3) years or 
more feed production experi- 
ence, good leowledes of ma- 
chinery and labor management 
will be given preference. Engi- 
neering degree desirable, but 
not absolutely essential. 
Write Ad No. 6241, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE—SPROUT-WALDRON 40 H.P. 
28” Pneu-Vac System. Used very little. 
Reasonably priced. Stover Feed @& Grain 


Co., Inc., Greenville, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—SD8?4 HEIL DEHYDRATOR; 
this drier is a late modei, used very little 
and in good condition. Address Ad No. 
6242, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE WITH SHELLER. 


Reconditioned from bumper to bumper. 
In “like new condition. Bob Goes, 
Greenville, Ul Phone 1036 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

NEW AND USED MOBILE MILLS. COM- 
plete with diesel, mixer, mill and mo- 
lasses. Financing or leasing available. 
lowa Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, Iowa. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mi!!! Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson City. Mo 


1959 DAFFIN MOBILE MILL, POWERED 


by G.M.C, 4-cyl. diesel, air unloading and 
the works. Like new condition. 20” Iowa 
portable mill, mounted on 1957 2-ton Chev. 
truck, powered by G.M.C. diesel, 2-ton 
vertical mixer and molasses blending 
equipment. Mooers Mfg Co., Windom, 
Minn. 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED MACHINERY. 
Addresses furnished. Box 86, Leola, Pa. 


36-IN. ATTRITION MILL; 5-TON EU- 
reka herisontal mixer with silent chain 
drive aad 40 H.P. moter. J. B. Hagan 
Mill Machinery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson 


City, Mo. 
FOR SALE—STEAM BOILER, JAS. LEF- 
fell Co. make, 50 H.P. 120 Ib. steam 
pressure, coal fired, in A-1l condition. 


Priced to sell at $1,500. 
Supply Co., Monterey, Ind. 


Buckeye Feed 


FOR SALE—DAVENPORT 8 FT. BY 6 FT. 
rotary dryers, welded, complete. Sturte- 
vant No. 9, 150 cu. ft. rotary baich blend- 
er, unused. Allis-Chalmers “Nordyke’’ 
roller mills, 10x36, 10x42, ete. Perry, 1403 
N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizonta) and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 

liet mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
= 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

ONE NO. 4 FORSTER HAMMERMILL— 
Cast iron mill, cast iron base with direct 
connected 60 H.P. 3,600 R.P.M. totally en- 
closed motor; collector, elbow and 30 ft. 
pipe. Mill in new condition, $2,000. Combs 
& Co., 2841 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City 
8 Mo.; LO 1-7843. 


separate electric motors. 


Phone TWinbrook 2-411! 


Dismantling Feed Mill 


For Sale—Horizontal Mixer, Union Special Sewing Machines, Elevator Legs, 
Hammer Mills, Crumble Rolls, Grain Receiving Separators, Corn Cutter, 
Wing Type Feeders and many other items. Most equipment powered with 


FANT MILLING COMPANY 
Sherman, Texas 


: ord; ini harge or name and ment. Display advertising secepted for 
$3.40. dechone wanted, 180 @ — ress of your firm. This applies for at minimum rate of $43.00 per 
$2.26 minimam. In figuring cost of your both direct- ads and for blind ads eolumn inch. No discount on ads 
classified a . » each word, abbrevi- containing a number. If an ad is for more than one insertion. 
ation, and number, keyed, care per in- All Want Ads cash with order. 

HELP WANTED HELP WANTED HELP WANTED 
SELL Com. | WANTED—SALESMAN WITH AMBITION | FEBD SALES—WE HAVE AN OPPOR- 


tunity for a man, age 25-45, to sell feed 
in southwest Kansas; an organization 
which is experiencing rapid, sound expan- 
sion; excellent starting salary, bonus, ex- 
penses, company car, and well planned 
fringe benefits. You should have a college 
degree; recent experience in wholesale 
feed sales; initiative and ability to aid in 
the continuation of our growth. Why 
don’t you write us stating age, personal 
data, education and experience? Our em- 
ployees know of this advertisement. Indi- 
eate why you should be the man selected 
for this opportunity. Confidential handling 
assured. Address Ad No. 6244, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. & Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


FOURTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE FEED 
and grain merchandising. Age 41. Seeks 
country location to manage and share 
ownership. Address Ad No. 6145, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED PLANT MANAGER DE- 
sires management branch, small firm or 
departmental head in larger firm. Charles 
E. Baker, Jr., Port Republic, Va.; phone 
Goodsmill, Va., 29. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE — 
now calling on feed dealers in Ohio area 
with specialty item. Desires new line or 
nonconflicting line. Have farm background 
and following in the field. Address Ad 
No, 6230, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


PH.D. ANIMAL NUTRITIONIST, 4 YEARS’ 
industrial experience, seeks broad respon- 
sibility with manufacturer of feeds, sup- 
plements, pet foods, or pharmaceuticals. 
Address Ad No. 6239, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED CREDIT MANAGER WITH 
unusual knowledge of the feed industry. 
Familiar with all phases of finance, credit, 
contract and accounting. Enviable record 
of credit programs. Seeks position with 
firm that offers challenge and advance- 
ment. Address Ad No. 6243, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FOR SALE—20,000 BU. GRAIN ELEVATOR 
with feed, fertilizer, seed and coal busi- 
ness in northern Illinois. Write Ad No. 
6247, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—FEED MILL IN TEXAS, 
plant located in heart of town. Large 


poultry, beef cattle, dairy cattle and hog 


farming. Address Ad No. 6214, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. ; 
FOR SALE — MODERN 24'x48 WARE- 


house, garage and office. Inside and out- 
side docks. Reinforced concrete. Moving 
to new mill and warehouse. Complete 
equipment optional. Write M. B. Trow- 
bridge & Son, Geneseo, Il. 


WANTED—FIELD MILL WITH MINIMUM 
yearly gross of $200,000. Buildings must 
be sound and equipment in working. con- 
dition. Have a qualified buyer. Contact 
Mr. Sund at TAylor 4-1603 or Calhoun 
Realty Co., 2939 Hennepin Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; TAylor 5-2466. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


v 


FOR SALE—SLIGHTLY USED GRAY AU- 


complete with cabinet. In first- 

class condition. Cash price $100. Address 

ee No. 6238, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
nn. 
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Booklet on Reducing 


Surplus Grain Issued 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—A booklet en- 
titled “An Evaluation of Payment- 
in-Kind Proposal for Reducing Sur- 
plus Feed Grain Stocks” has been 
made available by Purdue University. 

In the booklet, Dr. Paul L. Farris, 
professor of agricultural economics, 
presents and evaluates a program 
suggesting that the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. feed grain stocks be used to 
pay farmers for taking land out of 
production. 

The author concludes that other al- 
ternatives for handling surplus feed 
grain stocks should be more thor- 
oughly explored before seriously con- 
sidering release of feed grains to 
farmers as payment for retiring land 
into the Soil Bank. 

Some of the sections of the booklet 
include: “The Current Feed Grain 
Supply-Utilization Balance,” ‘Why 
Not Feed the Excess to Livestock?” 
“Two Phases Required,” “Phase I: 
Acreage Retirement Required for Bal- 
ance,” “Will 65 Million Soil Bank 
Acres Be Enough for Balance?” 
“Phase II: Additional Acreage Re- 
tirement to Permit Release of Feed 
Grains from CCC,” “Estimated Cost, 
Phase I,” “Estimated Cost, Phase II,” 
“Are the Feed Grains Worth the Cost 
of Using Them This Way?” and “Are 
There Better Alternatives?” 


Carey Salt Names 
Technical Director 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Paul 
V. Imes, chief chemist for the Carey 
Salt Co., has been appointed techni- 
eal director, according to an an- 
nouncement from H. J. Carey, Jr., 
president of the company. 

In this newly-created position, Mr. 
Imes will provide technical assistance 
to the marketing division and the 
production division. He will prepare 
technical sales information and will 
supervise product formulation, prod- 
uct specifications and product regis- 
trations. He will participate in the 
development of new products and 
product improvements and will give 
Carey customers and sales personnel 
technical counsel. 

The creation of the position and the 
appointment of Mr. Imes will, ac- 
cording to Mr. Carey, “bring about 
added strength to the entire organi- 
zation of the Carey Salt Co. The cre- 
ation of the position was necessary 
to keep pace with the many addition- 
al technical needs which have devel- 
oped both within and outside the 
company.” 


Dwaine Paul Starts 
K.C. Brokerage Firm 


KANSAS CITY—Dwaine Paul has 
established a brokerage firm in Kan- 
sas City, having opened his office in 
the Board of Trade Building. He is 
—re feed ingredients, grain and 


Immediately prior to coming to 
Kansas City, Mr. Paul was in the 
brokerage business at Carrollton, Mo. 
Earlier he was for 12 years in the 
alfalfa dehydrating business at 
Laurel, Iowa. He is an associate mem- 
ber of the American Dehydrators 
Assn. and the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. 


Denver F eed, Grain 
Club Head Appointed 


DENVER—Named president of the 
Denver Feed & Grain Club is James 
Ross, Leo Connel Grain Co. here. He 
succeeds Steve Voss, who resigned a 
position with Ralston Purina Co. to 
accept a post with Rust Sales Co., 
here 


Other officers of the club who 
moved up were: Charles Miller, Col- 
orado Milling & Elevator Co., vice 
president; James Robb, Merrill 


Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, sec- 
retary, and Kenneth Hamill, Basey 
Grain Co., treasurer. 
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ture Testers—sew and used, con- 
veyors, elevator legs, screw conveyors, 
Gugers, truck hoists, vocuum cleaners, 
sewing machines, bulk bins, testing equip- 
1316-¢ Sherman Ave., Evanston, tll. 
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Continued Expansion of Cattle 
Feeding Expected by USDA 


WASHINGTON—Here is a capsule 
preview of the cattle outlook for the 
fall, the remainder of 1960 and early 
1961: 

@ Numbers of cattle on farms con- 
tinue to rise, but the rate of increase 
may be slowing. 

@ The volume of feeding is above a 
year earlier, and continued expansion 
of cattle feeding is seen for the next 


ar. 
@A higher supply level and some 


A Major Breakthrough 
in Moisture Testing 


The new Burrows Moisture Re- 
corder—a major breakthrough 
in testing of all grains. 

Accurate — Balanced electromic 
circuit is self-adjusting 

Neo charts — Direct moisture per- 
centage reading on a lighted 
dial. Human errors eliminated 
Automatic temperature correction — 
No separate temperature tests 
Fast complete reading in 5 secs. 
Printed Tickets — Moisture per- 
centage can be printed on scale 
ticket automatically 


10 day free trial Liberal trade-in allowance 

Write for circular 
MOISTURE 
RECORDER 


Burrows Equipment Co. 
Dept. C-9, Evanston, Ill. 


NEW PROFIT 


OPPORTUNITIES 
.NEW SECURITY 


FEED DEALERS 


The 60’s will be competitive 
years in the feed industry. Will 
you be equipped to profitably 
serve a larger . . . more special- 
ized .. . more demanding custo- 
mer? Will you be able to meet 
the new demands made on your 
facilities, capital and judgment? 
Red Comb Pioneer Mills is 
launching a new franchise pro- 
gram aimed at giving you a com- 
petitive edge in your market ... 
and preserving your status as an 
independent businessman. 


This program includes facility 
financing assistance . . . producer 
financing programs (allows you 
to sell volume beyond your own 
capital resources) . . . merchan- 
dising programs (reduced sales 
cost plus deeper penetration of 
your market) . . . and products 
that are competitive in both 
price and performance. 

The Red Comb Pioneer Program 
can be tailored to your opera- 
tion ... help you sell more feed, 
more profitably. If you are in- 
terested in a dealer franchise, 
write for full details to: Red 
Comb Pioneer Mills, Inc., 141 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


downtrend in cattle prices are in view 
for next year. 

@ Feed costs for the coming feed- 
ing season are likely to be a little 
below those of the past season, with 
a high supply level. 

@ A higher slaughter rate for cat- 
tle and smaller imports indicate that 
the gain in numbers of cattle and 
calves on hand this year will likely 
be less than the increase of 4.9 mil- 
lion head during 1959. 

@ Relatively stable fed cattle prices 
are in prospect for the rest of this 
year, but some seasonal declines are 
seen for feeder cattle. 

@ Prospects for profits in cattle 
feeding this coming season are gen- 
erally more favorable than those of 
last season. 

These are some of the highlights of 
the cattle section of a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Livestock and 
Meat Situation report issued this 
week. 

USDA sees a continued expansion 
of cattle feeding next year. It will 
not be limited by supplies of feeder 
cattle or of feed. While feed grain 
production is down from last year, 
the total feed grain supply for 1960- 
61, based on Aug. 1 indications, will 
be around 236 million tons, slightly 
above the 1959-60 supply, USDA says. 


Feed Costs Down 


Feed costs for the coming feeding 
season are likely to be a little below 
those of the past season, says USDA. 
Feeder prices have declined more 
relative to a year earlier than have 
prices for fat cattle, a trend that will 
likely continue even if the seasonal 
decline in feeder prices this fall is 
no greater than now seems probable, 
says USDA. A price margin sufficient 
to cover cost plus near average prof- 
its may be realized despite the out- 
look for fed cattle prices next spring 
to be down a little from this spring, 
USDA says. 

A calf crop of 41,646,000 head is 
expected this year, 1% above 1959, 
and the fourth largest on record. The 
beef calf crop is estimated to be up 
somewhat more, probably more than 
4%. 

Beef calves account for 56% of the 
calf crop this year, compared with 
41% in 1950. This shift greatly in- 
creases the potential for beef produc- 
tion, as a smaller proportion are 
slaughtered as calves. The cow herd 
is expanding, and if the calving ratio 
is about average in 1961, the calf 
crop would be significantly larger 
than in 1960. This would permit a 
gain in calf slaughter as well as sup- 
plying increasing numbers of year- 
lings a year later. 


Average slaughter weights in- 
creased in 1958 and 1959 as they us- 
ually do during the early phase of the 
cattle cycle, USDA says. They topped 
the 1,000-lb. mark for the first time 
last year. Weights this year have 
been slightly less than a year ago. 
This trend is likely to continue dur- 
ing 1961, says USDA. Fed cattle 
slaughter in 1961 is likely to be a 
smaller part of total slaughter than 
in 1960 and prospects for declining 
prices may discourage feeding to un- 
usually heavy weights. 


Marketings Larger 


Marketings of both fed and grass 
cattle this summer and fall are ex- 
pected to be larger than a year ago. 
The number of cattle and calves on 
feed for market July 1 was 4% great- 
er than July, 1959. Producers’ re- 
ports indicate that they plan to mar- 
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ket about 6% more fed cattle during 
July-September than they did a year 
before. 

Grass cattle slaughter, including 
cows, will continue above a year ago, 
but probably only moderately so, with 
an important factor the situation on 
western ranges. The impact of any 
below average conditions is expected 
to be heaviest in the fall when live- 
stock numbers are adjusted to avail- 
able winter feed supplies. 


Stable Fed Cattle Prices 


USDA foresees relatively stable 
prices for fed cattle during the rest 
of this year. Last year, USDA notes, 
fed cattle prices remained almost un- 
changed during the summer, but de- 
clined sharply in November and De- 
cember. It would appear, therefore, 
that prices near this year’s end may 
be about the same level as those a 
year before. Continued strong de- 
mand for beef and smaller pork sup- 


The outlook for grass cattle is 
probably not as optimistic as for fed 
cattle, but, barring an unexpected 
worsening in range feed conditions, 
prospects are fairly bright. Some sea- 
sonal decline will likely occux during 
this summer and fall. 

More feeder cattle will be available 
for feedlot replacement. However, 
feeder cattle prices have already ad- 
justed to prospective fed cattle prices. 
Moreover, unless cow slaughter is 
considerably higher than now seems 
likely, slaughter demand for unfin- 
ished cattle will help support the 
price of two-way cattle. 

At current prices, prospects for 
average feeding returns are fairly 
good. 

Feeder cattle prices declined rather 
steadily during 1959 from a spring- 
time high, recovered part of this loss 
early this year, but edged downward 
this summer. In early August, feeder 
calves were about $7 cwt. below a 


ed downward from a late-winter high. 
By early August, they were about $3 
cwt. below the high point for the 
year, close to the same decline that 
occurred in 1958 and 1959. 

Returns over cost shown during the 
1959-60 feeding season in a typical 
Corn Belt feeding operation were 
down considerably from the two pre- 
vious seasons. Feed costs were about 
the same, but the price spread be- 
tween feeders and fat steers was con- 
siderably smaller. In fact, this mar- 
gin was the narrowest since the gen- 
erally unprofitable 1952-53 season. 


Cattle Cycle 

USDA backgrounds its look into 
the future of beef cattle with a glance 
at past cattle cycles. It notes that 
cattle numbers have now progressed 
to a point where increased market- 
ings of all classes of cattle are almost 
inevitable. The potential for slaughter 
in 1961 is considerably greater than 


slaughter actually does increase. Un- 
less there is a widespread drouth or 
marked change in economic condi- 


is for gradual rather than sharp 
changes in marketings and prices. 


ter rate in the first half of 1960 and 
expected increases in the last half, 
together with the small gain in the 
1960 calf crop over 1959, plus smaller 
cattle imports, will slow down the up- 
trend in cattle numbers, but will not 
halt it. Additions to cattle and calf 
inventories this year are expected to 
total about 3 million head, 1.9 million 
head less than 1959 additions. 


ments during the current buildup in 
numbers that differ from earlier cy- 
cles: (1) The current cycle got under- 
way with greater acceleration than 
earlier ones, but appears to be slow- 


tions, the prospect for the next year 


USDA notes that increased slaugh- 


Three Developments 
USDA points out three develop- 


ing sooner; (2) in the current cycle, 
inventory gains feature expansion in 
young stock that is much larger than 
in earlier cycles, but smaller in breed- 
ing stock, and (3) in the present cy- 
cle, virtually all the increase has 
been in beef classes. 

USDA notes that yearling steers 
and heifers continue to build up fas- 
ter than in previous cycles, partially 
reflecting the higher level of feeding. 
USDA also points out that with the 
exception of a slight rise in 1959, 
numbers of cows and heifers kept for 
milk have declined steadily since 
1954. 

USDA cautions that from history, 
we cannot gauge future limits of 
some of these conditions, and can 
only surmise that the trends cannot 
continue indefinitely without ultimate 
reactions similar to those of the past. 


Hatchery Manager 

PLEASANT HILL, MO.—M. R. Ir- 
win, president of Colonial Poultry 
Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo., announces 
the appointment of W. B. Rice as 
manager of the Colonial Poultry 
Farms hatchery in Cullman, Ala. 

Mr. Rice, a director of the com- 
pany, has managed Colonial hatcher- 
ies in Sweetwater, Texas; Marion, 
Ohio; and Wichita, Kansas. 

The past year, he has been south- 
ern states sales manager for Colonial, 
directing salesmen in the sale of Co- 
lonial True-Lines, white egg layers. 
He replaces W. P. Gibbs, who retired 
effective Sept. 1, after 19 years as 
manager for Colonial Poultry Farms 
at Cullman, Ala. 


BUILD MILL ANNEX 


REDFIELD, S.D.—The Dakota 
Hatchery & Mill here has begun con- 
struction of a new annex on the 
north side of the present mill struc- 
ture. It will be two stories high and 
will provide separate custom grind- 
ing and mixing facilities. Housed in 
the new annex will be a five-ton feed 
mixer and a new hammermill. Offi- 
cials hope to have the annex com- 
pleted by mid-September. 


in 1960, USDA says, with the key 
element in price prospects for the 
next few years being how much 


year earlier, and feeder steers were 
down 


plies will be supporting factors, but 
$5. 
Prices of fed cattle have also drift- 


larger slaughter of grass cattle will 
add to total beef supplies. 
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sible did not develop until the last 
year or so.” 

Conclusions and recommendations 
of the Symington committee, signed 
by four Democrats and two Republi- 
cans, appear in a report climaxing 
a year-long investigation, which some 
say was largely responsible for recent 
reductions in government grain stor- 
age rates. 

“Some Disagreement” 

“We are gratified that the report,” 
said Mr. Benson, “finds no serious 
weaknesses in the administration of 
the multi-billion-dollar operations in- 
volved. There are differences of 
opinion in appraising the soundness 
of some past actions . . . and there are 
some conclusions with which we can- 
not agree. 

“In view of the breadth and scope 
of CCC’s programs, and the emer- 
gency nature of operations required 
by the build-up of huge surpluses un- 
der mandatory price supports, some 
disagreement on details was inevit- 
able.” 

Mr. Benson said the report’s impli- 
cation that USDA “had no sound in- 
formation on the cost of grain stor- 
age, and initiated no specific cost 
study until after the start of Con- 
gressional investigations, is not in ac- 
cordance with the facts. Department 
specialists developed grain storage 
cost indices years ago, and they were 
used in rate negotiations.” 

He said steps to plan a cost survey 
to supplement these indices were 
started in October, 1958, and “after 
the development of standards and 
the necessary tests of survey tech- 
nique, a comprehensive field survey 
was finished in the fall. of 1959. 

“When it is considered that the 
special subcommittee was not even 
authorized until May 20, 1959, and 
that it held its first hearings on Jan. 
12, 1960, it is apparent that there is 
no basis for any charge that USDA 
did not act until after this Congres- 
sional investigation was under way.” 

In reply to the report’s implication 
that USDA had no adequate proce- 
dures for prevention of conflict-of- 
interest cases before a special memo- 
randum last December, Mr. Benson 
said the department and its agen- 
cies “have through the years had in 
effect fully adequate and standard 
regulations. The special instructions 
of last December simply augmented 
these earlier provisions, going beyond 
the customery procedures for most 
government departments and agen- 
cies.” 

“Supplemental Views” 

The two Republican members of 
the subcommittee—John Sherman 
Cooper of Kentucky and Milton R. 
Young of North Dakota—signed the 
investigators’ sharply critical report, 
but apparently not without reserva- 
tion. They filed separate “supplemen- 
tal views” which, in general, indi- 
cated they believed most of the grain 
storage trouble originated with fail- 
ure to improve the nation’s farm pro- 
gram over the years. 

Said Sen. Cooper in his separate 
statement: “As my colleague, Senator 
Young, has stated in his supplemen- 
tal views, the most important con- 
clusion to be derived from our inves- 
tigation is the need for improving 
our farm programs. In such a pro- 
gram, there ought to be ample sup- 
plies to assure adequate food and 
fiber for our growing population, to 
process and store food for national 
defense, to provide for emergencies 
and disasters and to aid the needy 
peoples of countries seeking political 
and economic independence and free- 
dom.” 

Democrats who signed the subcom- 
mittee’s report are: Senators Syming- 
ton, Hubert H. Humphrey of Minne- 
sota, Herman E. Talmadge of Geor- 
gia and William Proxmire of Wis- 
consin. 

The subcommittee made these rec- 
ommendations in its report: 


“1. A reorganized farm program, 
based upon a national food and fiber 
policy, is needed to reduce to reason- 
able levels the carryover of commodi- 
ties owned by the government and to ! 
reduce the present burdensome costs | 
which are reflected in this excessive 
inventory. 

“2. USDA should take action to 
explore businesslike methods of con- 
tracting with the commercial ware- 
house industry for the storage of gov- 
ernment grain and report its findings 
and recommendations to the Congress 
prior to the negotiation of a new Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement.” 


(This action, the report said, should 
include consideration of: A renegotia- 
tion provision in grain storage con- 
tracts which would “insure the re- 
capture of any excessive profits’; 
recognition for geographic differen- 
tials in the cost of storage and han- 
dling; rate differentials for the long- 
term vs. short-term storage, and rec- 
ognition of savings where a high per- 
centage of capacity of the elevator is 
used for storage.) 


“3. USDA should improve its cost 
study techniques and utilize the re- 
sults in its negotiation of grain stor- 
age contracts. ... 


“4. Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice should take action to insure uni- 
form administration of its policies by 
various regional offices. 


“5. To prevent waste of tax dol- 
lars, CSS must give careful attention 
to the reports of its Internal Audit 
Division. . . .” 


“Serious Mistake” 

The investigators’ recommenda- 
tions were based on conclusions which 
included this opinion: “The insistence 
of USDA on continuation of an abso- 
lute uniform rate for grain storage 
throughout the country is a serious 
mistake. It can only allow some per- 
sons to continue receiving exorbitant 
profts from the storage of govern- 
ment grain, while others performing 
a needed service to the farmers and 
communities of the nation are denied 
a chance to make any profit at all.” 

It was concluded also by the sub- 
committee that USDA procedures 
relative to possible conflict-of-inter- 
est situations among its officials and 
employees have been “totally inade- 
quate.” 

Other conclusions and criticisms: 

“Failure of CSS to give prompt 
attention to reports of its Internal 
Audit Division has caused needless 
and inexcusable waste... . 

“Failure of USDA to place proper 
safeguard on expenditures for com- 
modity storage and handling has 
tended to reflect discredit on the 
American farmers... . 

“Expenditure, in recent years of 
over $2 billion for commodity storage 
and handling, by USDA, without an 
adequate cost study and proper ana- 
lysis thereof, is clear evidence of mis- 
management. 

“USDA failed to institute a survey 
of the cost of storing grain in com- 
mercial warehouses until after con- 
gressional investigations had been ini- 
tiated. 

“When USDA finally completed its 
first cost study on grain storage in 
1960, it utilized the study to effect 
a sharp reduction in storage payment 
rates for commercial elevators. The 
savings to taxpayers from this re- 
duction, according to USDA esti- 
mates, will amount to almost $100 
million in the first year alone. The 
fact that such rate reduction is ex- 
pected to produce such a substantial | 
saving indicates that significant sav- 
ings might well have been achieved | 
several years earlier, if USDA had | 
made proper cost studies at that 
time. . . 

“Evidence before the subcommittee 
supports the conclusion that admin- | 
istration of policy is not uniform | 
throughout the department. Lack of 
coordination between regional offices 
has resulted in actions wasteful of | 
public funds.” 


SAFETY 


(Continued from page 1) 


show that the uses of organic arsen- 
icals in medicated feeds present no 
hazard to public health. 

“Animals receiving arsanilic acid 
(an Abbott feed additive) show bet- 
ter growth and survival than those 
fed no arsanilic acid,” he said in de- 
scribing long-term experiments in 
animals. 

“For more than a decade, arsanilic 
acid has been used in medicated feeds 
for billions of poultry and swine. 
When used as recommended, no ill 
effects have been reported,” he said, 
“and the economic benefits to farm- 
ers, feed manufacturers and consum- 
ers have been substantial. Arsanilic 
acid protects against various intes- 
tinal diseases caused by parasites, 
thereby saving the lives of thousands 
of animals each year. 

“The biochemistry of arsanilic acid 
itself in medicated feeds provides the 
greatest assurance of safety to the 
public,” Dr. Frost stated. “There is 
an automatic safety feature, since it 
is biologically impossible to raise the 
level of arsenic residue in healthy 
animal tissues above a relatively mi- 
nute level. 

“This averages less than 1 part per 
million in edible tissue, and is far 
less than the amount of arsenic nat- 
urally present in sea food. Traces of 
arsenic can be found in all foods. But 
so little is retained in animal tissue 
that it can be completely disregard- 
ed as a public health risk.” 

When organic arsenicals are re- 
moved from feed at least five days 
before the animals are slaughtered 
for human consumption, the slight 
arsenic residue is eliminated alto- 
gether from edible tissue. This pro- 
cedure has been required by the Food 
and Drug Administration to avoid 
any possible hazard. 

Way Open to Tolerances 

“But an actual hazard has never 
been shown to exist,” Dr. Frost de- 
clared. “Now that we have a Food 
Additive law, the way is open to es- 
tablish workable tolerances which 
will eliminate the need for withdraw- 
al statements on labels of medicated 
feeds. Organic arsenicals have im- 
proved the health and well-being of 
man and animals alike for 50 years. 
This vast experience and the occur- 
rence of arsenic in all foods demon- 
strate a natural tolerance for this 
much-maligned, but extremely useful 
element. 

“Furthermore, it is biologically im- 
possible for the tissues of healthy 
food animals to harbor enough arsen- 
ic to represent a hazard to consum- 
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ers. The amounts retained in tissue 
are just too small in relation to other 
sources of arsenic, such as milk.” 

Dr. Frost found that prejudice 
against arsenic went back to 1820 
when a British physician, J. A. Paris, 
blamed it for cancer in chimney 
sweeps. Dr. Paris based his ideas 
largely on some unusual s‘gns of tox- 
icity in cattle grazing around copper 
smelters in England. Recent knowl- 
edge indicates that the illness in the 
cattle was actually due to selenium 
poisoning. It is known now that trace 
amounts of selenium are essential to 
animals. 

Selenium poisoning, known also as 
alkali. disease, occurs naturally in 
livestock in areas where there is too 
much selenium in the soil. “Oddly 
enough, organic arsenicals are now 
used in feeds in some of our western 
states to counteract selenium toxici- 
ty,” Dr. Frost said. 

Co-authors of the paper presented 
by Dr. Frost were Dr. L. R. Overby, 
J. A. Kolar and Dr. H. S. Perdue, all 
Abbott scientists. 


U.S. Pays 2c Gal. More 
For Cuban Molasses 


NEW ORLEANS—USS. firms have 
bought 13.5 million gallons of 1960 
crop blackstrap molasses from the 
Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute 
at a price 2¢ gal. higher than that 
paid for the latest previcus shipment. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture said it was reported by a us- 
ually reliable trade source that the 
price paid was 10¢ gal., basis 52% 
sugar (with a premium for excess su- 
gar), f.o.b. Havana. 

Reasons for the purchases appeared 
to be based largely on the political 
situation in Cuba, USDA said. 


(Continued from page 1) 


of any commercial mixed feed unless: 
(1) the producer or mixer certifies 
that the pesticide is present in an 
amount not greater than a tolerance 
established under the authority of the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act as amended; (2) the commercial 
feed is plainly labeled with warnings 
and feeding directions which, if fol- 
lowed, would ensure that there would 
be no pesticide residues in the milk 
or meat from the consuming animals 
in excess of tolerances established 
under that act.” 

The “Millwheel” asked its readers 
for their reactions to the proposal, 
and explained that this addition would 
affect products such as corn, alfalfa 
products, citrus pulp, apple pomace 
and tomato pomace. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 


coming out with at least moderate returns in a poor hog year. Comparisons 
of this kind present a solid sales story for the feed industry. 


v 


v 


IT APPEARS very likely that Corn Belt feed men will have to face again 


—as they did last year- 


—a very potent adversary: Wet corn. 


Midwestern feed manufacturers and dealers feel a bit uneasy because 
they can remember too well what happened to their business early this year 
when farmers started dumping their wet corn into feedlots when it became 


obvious that it wouldn’t keep. 


This year’s corn crop is going to be another big one. And it carries the 
earmarks of being a wet one. Because of a very wet spring and late plantings, 
a longer-than-normal growing period and a late frost are needed to keep 


much of the new corn out of danger. 


v 


FORCEFUL ARGUMENTS against the Delaney-type approach to food 
safety were placed before scientists at the International Congress on Nutrition 
in Washington by Dr. Douglas V. Frost, head of nutrition research for Abbott 
Laboratories. He pointed out that the age-old prejudice against arsenic is 
not supported by modern scientific evidence. “The biochemistry of arsanilic 
acid itself in medicated feeds provides the greatest assurance of safety to 
the public,” he said. “There is an automatic safety feature, since it is biologi- 
cally impossible to raise the level of arsenic residue in healthy animal tissues 
above a relatively minute level.” Dr. Frost suggested that the food additives 
law could open the way to establish workable tolerances which will eliminate 
the need for withdrawal statements on labels of medicated feeds. (See news 


story on page 1.) 
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A AND D FEEDING OIL 
Boston: Demand siow; supply plentiful; 


400 BD, 3,000 A 19%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A 
19¢; 300 D, 2,260 A 17%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 
16¢; 300 D, 750 A 14¢; 75 D, 750 A 13%¢. 


New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 1,500 A, 300 D 16¢ Ib.; 
2,260 A, 300 D 17%¢ Ib 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7T@7%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Le.l, packed 
in 65 gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums 
included 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
10,000 A Si¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 17%¢ Ib.; 
300 D, 1,500 A 16¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A, 15%¢ 
Ib. 

Denver: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 21¢ Ib. 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair for dehydrated, 


slow for suncured; light offerings; sacked: 
dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A $50@61, truck 
or rail; suncured: 13% ‘\-in. grind, No. 1 


$46@47, truck; 15% fine ground, dry $49, 
with 2% fat added $51, rail or truck 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
dehydrated, 17% $52; suncured, 13% pellets 
$46, sacked 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
17% dehydrated $62.50. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $43. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $48@49 


Portiand: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $42@68.50, sacked. 

Chicage: Demand improved; trend high- 
er; supply light; dehydrated, 17% protein, 
100,000 units vitamin A $45 


Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
Ply good; $54, sacked, Boston 


Omaha: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply ample; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A 
units, bulk pellets $40; sacked meal $45, 
Omaha basis 

St. Louis: Demand siow; trend steady; 


supply adequate; suncured, 13% fine, sacked 
$43; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A _ pellets, 
demand siow, trend steady, supply ample, 
bulk $42 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend strong- 
er; supply adequate; 17% dehydrated al- 
falfa, 100,000 A on arrival, pellets $40@ 
42, reground pellets $34; 18% dehydrated 


alfalfa, 125,000 A on arrival, pellets $42@ 
. Peground pellets $46; 20% dehydrated 
alfalfa, 150,000 A on arrival, pellets $45@ 


50, reground pellets $46@651:; suncured al- 
falfa, demand siow, supplies scarce, 13% pel- 
lets $36@37 bulk, No. 1 \%-in. $38.50 sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair: supply ade- 


quate; stronger price position; 17% dehy- 
drated, 100,000 A units, reground pellets 
up $2 to $45; oiled reground pellets $45. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dehydrated $49, sacked: bulk 


pellets $46, Denver 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend eteady: 
supply adequate dehydrated meal, 174 
protein, 100,000 A $61; dehydrated pellet 


meal, 17 stein, 100,000 A $52 @54; aun- 
cured meal, 15 protein $45@46; suncured 
crumbles, 15% protein $47@48 
ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 
Chicago: Demand good; supply fair: 
trend unchanged tank truck or carlots, 
Dleachable fancy tallow §$5.87%@6 cwrt., 


yellow grease $5.25 cwt 
Ft. Worth: Demand good: supply suffi- 


clent prime tallow, tank care 5%¢ Ib., 
drums 7%¢ Ib., f.o.b. north Texas packing 
Plants with returnable drums 

Boston: Demand siow; supply plentiful; 
tallow 5% ¢ Ib.. yellow grease 5%¢ Ib 

Ogden: Supply good: $5.50 ecwt 

San Francisco: Demand fair: supply am- 
ple bleachable fancy 6¢ Ib yellow grease 
4%¢ Ib 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand excellent; sup 
ply limited 5%¢ Ib f.ob 

St. Paal: Demand good supply ample; 
bleachable fancy down from last week 
to 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. producer's plant 

Louisville: Demand tmproving: trend 
stronger; supply good; market up é Ib.: 
bleachable white Ib... white tallow 
6%¢ Ib., yellow grease 6¢ Ib., all in tank 
cars. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; tre.d steady; 
supply ample; prime stabilized tallow 54%e 
1b. 

Demand good trend steady: 
supply limited on poultry, good on animal: 
f.0.b. Georgia and Alabama proc- 
easing plants 


BARLEY FEED 
Bosten: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$47 
Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: rolled $58, ground $57 
Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend weak- 
er; supply ample; feed barley 84¢ bu., bulk: 
bariey feed $36 ton, sacked; ground feed 
barley $41.50 ton, sacked. 
Ogden: Supply good; rolled $43@44, whole 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$42 


Baltimore: Demand slow; trend firm: 
supply ample: $46.50, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $36, sacked 

Denver: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; rolled $2 bulk, $2.20 sacked 

les Angeles: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply tight: standard rolled $3 cwt., stand- 
ard ground $3 cwt., both sacked. 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend steady; f.0.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 
net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh $16.50 
and net $16.25. 

Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30-ton 
earlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than carlots 
$40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than carlots $40. 

Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $24.50, warehouse. 


BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $75@80, sacked. 


BLOOD MEAL 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $110, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$5.40 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; $82.50. 

Chieago: Demand siow; trend easier; 
supply fair; 80% protein $115, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
plentiful; 80% $90, sacked, Omaha. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $75@80, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $6 a unit of ammonia, 
sacked. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $100. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 

ple; $75, sacked, 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $95, sacked, Cincinnati, 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply light; 
$100, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local manu- 
facture. 

Portland: Demand limited; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $95 @97.50, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $80, sacked. 

Denver: Demand normal; trend steady; 
supply ample; $110. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $80@85, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply light; trend 
steady; $97, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; imported §79.75, 20 ton lots, 
sacked. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $47. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend strong; $40 bulk, $48 sacked. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $48 bulk, $55 sacked, Boston. 
Chieago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply moderate; 26% protein $37@38. 
‘ Boston: Demand fair; supply light; 24% 
48 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: $51, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
4875 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
clent; 26% protein $48.90, September. 
Louisville: Demand improving; supply 
good; trend stronger; $46, sacked; increase 
alleged due to light production of dis- 
tillers grains 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply poorer: $51.50, Boston. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good: $38 

los Angeles: Demand improved; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $49.50. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Demand and supply steady; 11¢ 


Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 6-ton lots 
1l¢ Ib.; tom lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

Portland: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 11@12¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib.. sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @i2%¢ Ib. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton Iots, 
sacked 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib.. carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib. tom lots; 11%¢ I>, less than 
ton lots. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; & ton lots 
ll¢ Ib.; tom lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 


New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
1l1¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New York: Carlote 9%¢ Ib.; 10 ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; tom lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 
Ib., all sacked, f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Denver: Demand light; tren 
supply ample; 9¢ Ib. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; $9 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand fair to good; suppl 
good; trend steady; 10@10%¢ Ib., sack 

Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
plentiful; 11¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand improved; trend 
steady; supply adequate; 10¢ Ib. in 56 ton 
lots, 11¢ Ib. in 1 ton lots, 12¢ Ib. in less 
than 1 ton lots, all sacked. 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
4%¢ Ib. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$4.25 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $4.40 ecwt., drum. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt., drums. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 500 Ib. barrels $3.25@3.50 cwt. 

Louisville: No demand; trend steady; 
supply nil; can be had at around $4.25 cwt. 
in paper drums. 

Los Angeles: Demand and supply lim- 
ited; trend steady; 5%¢ Ib. in 100 Ib. lots, 
4%¢ Ib. in 500 Ib. lots, both in barrels. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 
Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 
Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 

$5.50. 


steady; 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 ewt. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. 
bags $9.54; bulk,.in hopper cars 7.54; 
bulk, in boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 
premium. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
$12.75; 100 Ib. bags $12; bulk, boxcar 
$10.50; bulk, hopper $10; coarse grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; flour $10.15, 20 ton 
cars; meal, $11.15, 20 ton cars, both sacked. 


CHARCOAL 

Boston: Demand and supply light; granu- 
lar No. 6 $110. 

San Franciaco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try: $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 
lots, both sacked. 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; solvent $61.50; expeller $70. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; $70.50. 

Leos Angeles: Demand limited; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; copra cake $63, Sep- 
tember-October. 


COD LIVER OTL (FORTIFIED) 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
300 D, 3,000 A 20¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 A 18%¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 17¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 16%¢. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; 1,500 A, 300 D 16%¢ Ib.; 
3,000 A, 300 D 20¢ Ib. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
New York: Demand fair; trend light; 
supply ample; $35@40. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
2¢ Ib. 
Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; 3¢ Ib., West Coast. 
Les Angeles: Demand improved; trend 
steady; supply adequate; 2@2%¢ Ib. 
CORN OIL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $41. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend strong; 
supply normal; $49.60, sacked. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 


Minneapolis: Feed $41.60, meal $66.60. 


New York: Feed $46.10, meal $71.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $45.50, meal $70.50. 
Philadelphia: Feed $45.70, meal $70.70. 
St. Louis: Feed $35, meal $60. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
Boston: Demand slow; supply ample: 
$70.50. 
Chicago: Demand slow; trend easier; 
> tae ample; Memphis basis, hydraulic 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; 41% $62.50, 44% $65.50. 
Ogden: Supply ample; 41% $69@71. 


Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply light; prime 41% protein, old process 
a new process, 41% solvent, none avail- 
able. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
41% old process $69, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply good; 
trend unsettled; $66, new crop. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $64. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $63. 

. Worth: Demand improved for meal, 
good for hulls; light offerings on meal, 
s¢arce on hulls; 41% old process $59, f.o.b. 
mills Ft. Worth; carlots, solvent, 2% fat 
added $57.20 September, $58.20 October, No- 
vember, December, delivered Ft. Worth: 
pellets $2 additional; hulls $22. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight for nearby; 41% old process 
eo 65.50; solvent process $60.70, Kansas 
sity. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply adequate; solvent $59. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply tight; 41% solvent $63, delivered Omaha. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; new or old process, even at 
$66.50, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; $79, sacked, Boston. 

mver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $59.40. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 41% $54, f.0.b. Georgia and 
Alabama producing mills. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply moderate; $59@60. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
$46.50 sacked, $43.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Portland: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $93.50, delivered for prod- 
uct carrying a minimum of 18% phosphecrus, 
31.5% calcium and a maximum of 0.1% 
fluorine; $92, dock for a minimum of 10 ton 
lots. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus $71.03, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Batte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck loads of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston, 100 Ib., multiwall bags; 
$71.35 bulk. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fila. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
.14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92.15, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati. 

Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96 bagged, in less than 
carload léts; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk 18.56% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill, or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, ceriots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, 
per net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and 
less than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill., or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in truck 
loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. West- 
ern slope prices, for delivery at established 
railroad stations and by truck at regular 
feed mixing plants: California, Arizona, Ne- 
vada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, Oregon, 
Montana and Idaho, $107.15; bulk carloads 
$3 less; truckloads less than 10 tons, $10 
more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked in 100 
Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $93.50, truckload, delivered. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Boston: Demand active; supply tight; 
$61, September. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
dark $61. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $79, sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $60. 
Baffalo: Demand good; trend firmer; sup- 
ply poor; $61, Boston. 
isville: Demand good; trend steady 
to strong; supply scarce; production expect- 
ed to improve by October; for September, 
bourbon grain: light $54, dark $56, solubles 
$73, all sacked. — 
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ee Atlanta: Feed $45, meal $70. 
Birmingham: Feed $43.60, meal $68.60. 
Boston: Feed $46.5¢, meal $71.50. 
Chicago: Feed $35, meal $60. 
Cleveland: Feed $42.90, meal $67.90. 
Denver: Feed $45.20, meal $70.20. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $43.70, meal $68.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $40.20, meal $65.20. : 
Kansas City: Feed $35, meal $60. 
Louisville: Feed $42.60, meal $66.60. 4 
New Orleans: Feed $44.90, meal $69.90. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; $54, Boston. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply scarce; 
trend unchanged; $51.60, sacked. 

‘ San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 

41.30. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply ample; plain or molasses, old crop 
$74.50, new crop $48.15. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$54, September shipment. 


Ogden: Supply scarce; $41@46. 

Ft. Worth: Interest increasing; new crop 
offerings just starting; plain or molasses 
$56@57, 50 Ib. papers, October, November, 
December. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; 


trend steady; sup- 


ply nil; $58.17, sacked, delivered, new crop. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $75, f.o.b 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply moderate; $45.40@45.50, 
new crop. 

DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Boston: Demand light; supply short; 

14¢ Ib 


ply ample; medium acid $10.75@11 cwt., 
sweet cream $10.75@11 cwt., both sacked. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; 12@12%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $12.80 cwt. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 13%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $17.25 cwt. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $12.5 cwt. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13%@13%¢ Ib., sacked. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 


San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
meal $46, sacked. 

ton: Demand steady; supply tight; 
$47.50, sacked, nominal 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited $47.50@50, sacked; meal 


$40@42.50, sacked, both f.o.b. Florida proc- 
essing plants. 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply moderate; orange pulp $42, iemon 
pulp $40. 
DRIED SKIM MILK 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $13 cwt. 

Portland: Demand fair; supply good; 
trend unchanged; 13¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply ample; 12@12%¢ Ib., sacked. 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $13.35 cwt 

Omaha: Demand good; trend slow; sup- 
ply tight; 12¢ Ib. 

Boston Demand good; supply scarce; 
12%¢ Ib. 

Ogden: Supply good; $15.15 cwt., drum. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $10.50@19.75 cwt., sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$13 cwt 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand siow; price steady 


at $11.50 ecwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand and supply limited; 
trend steady; 15¢ Ib., less than ton lots; 
14%¢ Ib., ton lots, both sacked. 


DRIED WHEY 
Ogden: Supply norma!; $6.90 cwt., sacked. 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$6.25 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; $4.25 cwt., sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $5.50 cwt., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply normal; 6@6%¢ sacked, 

Omaha: Demand good; trend good; sup- 
ply plentiful; $5.50 cwt 


San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply good; 
5%¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Portiand: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $5.95 cwt., sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate: carlots, standard $5.75, sacked, de- 
livered Ft. Worth; ton lots $6, f.0.b. ware- 
house Ft. Worth. 


« Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $5.75 cwt., truck. 
Minneapolis: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; steady at $5.45 cwt. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.35 cwt., carloads; $5.60 


ewt., Le.L, both sacked. 
FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 
Boston: Demand and supply fair; $69, 
f. 


.0. bd. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply fair; 
85@87% protein $72@73.50, sacked, f.o.b. 
trucks north Texas plants. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $1 a unit of protein, 
sacked, 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand spotty; supply 
excessive; $70, f.0.b. 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $70, f.0.b. Georgia and Alabama 
processing plants. 


FISH MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $108.60. 
Ogden: Supply good; 65% $105@108. 


San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 


ple; $1.35 a unit of protein, sacked. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $125, sacked, nominal. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 60% protein menhaden $103 
bulk, $108 sacked. 


Omaha: Demand and trend good; supply 
plentiful; 60% menhaden $110, f.0.b. Omaha. 
Beston: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
60% $93 sacked, 57% $85 sacked. 
New York: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; 60% menhacen meal 
sacked, f.o.b. shipping points. 
Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply tight; $1.70 a protein unit, sacked. 
Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend weak; 
supply adequate; 60% $112, sacked, Chicago 
Chicago: Demand on slow side; supply 
liberal; trend firm; sacked: menhaden, East 
Coast $90@95, Gulf $90@93, menhaden 
scrap, East Coast $86@91, Gulf $86@91; 
Canadian herring meal $1.55 a unit of 


slow; 
$90, 


Demand fair; 


supply suffi- 
sacked: 65% protein, vian $91, 


immediate-September; 60% protein men- 
haden $99, delivered Ft. Worth. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply short; $1.54 a protein unit, f.0.b. West 
Coast. 

Minneapolis: West Coast 60% blended still 
in upward swing, up $1 from last week to 
$118, sacked, delivered; Alaskan herring 
off 5¢ to $1.53 a unit, f.0.b. West Coast, 
subject to production. 


Los Angeles: Demand limited; trend 
steady; supply adequate; local production, 
60% protein $1.45@1.50 a unit, sacked. 


HAY 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; alfalfa $31@34 ton, baled, 
Portland-Seattle. 

Boston: Demand seasonally slow; 
ample; No. 2 timothy $40@42. 

Louisville: Demand very dull; trend easy; 
supply good on old hay, some new hay 
available but dealers not handling for fear 
of heating, and as they have plenty of old 
hay on hand; No. 1 hay, any variety (local) 
$30 tom; No. 2, $28; straw, any variety, 
No. 1 $18@20 ton; some new alfalfa being 
sold. 

Wichita: Demand low for 
for alfalfa; supply sufficient; 


supply 


fair 
$i9 


prairie, 
prairie, 


@21; alfalfa, $20@22 baled. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$24.50 @ 25.50. 

Ogden: Supply good; third cutting har- 
vested in fine shape in most areas; $20 
ton in the field; $23 ton in the barn. 


Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy $24; No. 1 
red clover $26; wheat or oat straw $18. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, prac- 
tically nil for others; supply sufficient; car- 


lots, baled, No. 1 alfaifa, $40@42; No. 2 
$38@40; No. 2 prairie nominal $30@32; 
No. 2 Johnson nominal $28@30, delivered 


Texas common points. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; U.S. No. 1 $32@34; U.S. No. 
2 leafy $29@30; U.S. No. 2 green $30@31; 


U.S. No. 2 $27@28. 
HOMINY FEED 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 


$42. 
Demand 


supply adequate; 


Kansas City: improved; trend 


firmer; supply light; white or yellow $32.50 
@33 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; yellow $38.50. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply good; $49.50, Boston. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; 
supply light; $47, sacked. 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; 
supply ample; white $41.70, yellow $41.70. 
Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; $50. 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unchanged; $45.50 sacked, $41 bulk, 
both Chicago. 


Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 

ply fair; $39.50. 
LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply fair; expeller $70.50, sol- 
vent $64. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; supply light; 
34% $70.70. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; solvent process $52.50@53; 
old process $57.50@58, Minneapolis. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 


ply normal for season; old process $76.50, 
new process $71.50. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 34% solvent $58.30 bulk; 32% 
old process $63.30, Omaha. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; $73. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 
34% $78, sacked, 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $67.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; new process $53, old 
process $59, Minneapolis. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier; 
supply adequate; solvent $53, expeller $58, 


Minneapolis basis. 


Portiand: Demand slow; supply light but 
ample; trend unchanged; $83.75, sacked. 

r forth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 34% protein, solvent $68.50@69, Sep- 
tember, rail. 

Minneapolis: Solvent off 50¢ from last 
week to $52.50; same decline for expeller 
$57.50 


Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $71.80, sacked. 

Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply limited; local production, 31% pro- 
tein $73, old crop. 

LIVER & GLANDULAR MEAL 

Omoha: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply plentiful; 65% $175, sacked, Omaha. 
MALT SPROUTS 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $3 
Chicage: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 


trend steady; 
8. 


ply fair; No. 1 uneven bags $37. 

Boston: Demand and supply limited; $48, 
sacked, nominal 

Milwaukee: Demand good; trend fair; 


supply limited; $34.50 ton, bulk; $38.50, un- 
even weights; $42, even weights, sacked. 
MEAT AND BONE MEAL 


Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
50% $80, sacked, f.o.b. plant. 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $72. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply good; $75@80, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; 60% meat scraps $70 bulk, $75 
sacked. 


Omaha: Demand fair; trend good; sup- 


ply plentiful; $75. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 50% $70. 

Demand good; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $69, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$71, Cincinnati. 

New York: Demand steady; trend good; 
supply good; 50% $62.50, 55% $68.50, New 
York. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: $1.40 a unit of protein. 


Demand slow; trend firm; 
60% protein $77.50, 
Demand slow; supply adequate; 
converted, 50% $65. 
50% protein $75, 


Chicago: 
ply ample; 
Boston: 
$1.05 a protein unit; 
Ogden: Supply good; 

sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
meat and bone, 60% $71 bulk, $74 sacked, 
f.o.b. Ft. Worth. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


sup- 
sacked. 


down $2@3 from last week; 
$70@72 bulk. 

Los Angeles: Demand 
changed; supply 
$1.45 a unit. 


72@76 sacked, 


limited; trend un- 
moderate; 60% protein 


MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: Bran up 5(0¢ from last week 
to $33.50, sacked; middlings steady to 
slightly weaker at 31.50@32, sacked; red 
dog down $2 to $43, sacked 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply of bulk ample, sacked tight; sacked, 
bran $31@31.50, shorts $31.50@32; bulk, 
bran $25.50@26, shorts $27@27.50, middlings 
$26 @ 26.50. 


Wichita: Demand good; supply about 
offsets demand; basis Kansas City: bran 
$31.25@31.75, shorts $31.75@ 5, sacked; 
bran declined $1.50 i shorts $2, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 

Omaha: Demand fair: d steady; sup- 


ply ample; sacked bran 


0, sacked gray 


shorts $34.50, bulk standard midds. $28, 
all Omaha basis. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings suf- 
ficient; bran, bulk $33.50, burlaps $40; 
gray shorts, bulk $35 burlaps $40; bulk 
middlings $34.50, del 2 Texas common 
points; bulk bran $2.5 lower, sacked bran 
$1.50 lower; shorts $1.50@2 lower, and 
middlings $1.50 lower, compared with pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago: Trade on the quiet side, prices 
show little if any net change; bran $31, 
middlings $31.50, red dog $42.50. 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; sacked bran $37, shorts 
$37; bulk, bran $30.50, middlings $31. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; bran and middlings $36. 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply ample; 
bran $41, middlings $42 

Buffalo: Trading sporadic again as new 
strike was called, this time on the Penn- 
sylivania Railroad, and lisrupted sup- 
ply and demand factors; c« imers adjust- 


ed inventories in view of 
downs by some flour mills; sa if 
ential on bran and middlings held un 
changed at $5: bulk and sacked bran end- 
ed off $1 on the low side of the range 
and down 50¢ on the top; bulk and sacked 
middiings were unchanged on the low side 
and 50¢ higher on the top; red do con- 
tinued to tumble, with bulk and sacked off 
$6 quotations Aug bulk bran 32@ 
33.50, sacked $37@38.50: bulk middlings $33 
5 bulk red dog 


trend unsettied; bran $40.40, standard midds. 
$40.40, red dog $52.40. 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 


ply good; bran $42.60, mixed feed $43.25, 
shorts $44.60, all sac 

Memphis: Demand poor trend weak; 
supply mple wheat bran $32.70 gray 
shorts $34.20, standard midds. $32.70 


air; trend lower; sup- 
ply adequate; 


Ogden: Supply ample: to Utah and Idaho: 


red bran and mill run $35, middlings $40; 
to Denver red bran and mill run $42, 
middlings $47; to California red bran and 
mill run $42.50, midd 4 $47.50, f.0.b. 
San Francisco and Los les 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; shorts $37.25, bran $36.25, mill 
run $36.75 

Los Angeles: Demand limited; supply 
moderate; trend steady; standard mill run 
$45, red bran $46 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply 
ample; milifeed $46, red bran $47. 

MINERAL FEED 
Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 


all-purpose with iodine, 50-iIb. blocks $97.50, 


100-Ib. bags $92.50, f.o.t lant 
Portland: Demand good; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; $44@45, sacked. 


Sioux City: 50 Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
15 


phosphorus 2; 5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each 

Ogden: Supply good; $113 ton in 50 Ib, 
blocks; $103 ton, granular, 50 Ib. bags 

San Francisco: D and st ; supply 
good; all purpose wi dine, $70 sacked 

Ft. Worth: Den fa supply ade- 
quate; all-purpose tles $90, block $70 
mineral phosphorus 6 grenules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100 block $107 hog mineral 


phosphorus 
77 


3%% granules 
(all in 50 ib. 


$87, phosphorus 
paper bags). 


| 
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MOLASSES 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; blackstrap 10%¢ gal., f.o.b. 
New Orleans. 
Los Angeles: Demand excellent; trend 
steady; supply ample; $21.50, f.o.b. tank 


cars; $21.75, f.0.b. tank trucks, 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 10%¢ gal, New Orleans; $32.96 
ton, Denver; £21.50, West Coast. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; citrus $18@20, f.o.b. Florida 
processing plants. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10%¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Memphis: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply ample; blackstrap 10%¢ gal., 
tank car, f.o.b. New Orleans and $23.66 
ton, delivered Memphis, truck. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply tight; blackstrap 10% @10%¢ gal., 
f.o.b. New Orleans. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10%¢ gal, tank car, New 
Orleans. 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 10%¢ gal, tank car lots, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports. 


trend 


14¢ 


Buffalo: Demand and supply good; 
steady; 14¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 
gal. in tank cars. 

New York: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; 14¢ gal., 
gal., Baltimore and New York; 
Buffalo. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$21.75, f.0.b. cars Richmond, Cal. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
blackstrap 11¢ gal., f.0.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth truck $25.50 seller's 
market price on date of shipment, 


NIACIN 
50% $1@1.20 Ib. 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Philadelphia: Pulverized whites demand 
siow, supply fair, $49; domestic demand 
siow, supply light $25.30; Canadian oat feed 
demand slow, supply light $27, sacked, 
nominal. 

Memphis: Demand poor; 
supply ample; 
feed $23.75 

Minneapolis: Feeding rolled up $2 from 
last week to $75, sacked; feeding oatmeal 
steady at $64, sacked; pulverized off 50¢ 
to $43.50, sacked; reground oat feed steady 
at $24, sacked; crimped up $1 to $658.50, 
sacked. 


Los Angeles: 


trend slow; 
Albany; 13%¢ 
$28 ton, 


New York: 


trend weak; 
3%% protein, reground oat 


Demand slow; trend un- 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


Fish Meal ® Scrap e Solubles 


"MERRY 
MIXER” 


GREENULES” 


— 
BETTER DISPERSIONIN ~~ 
DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
MORE UNIFORMI 


CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS INC 


Fremont, Nebr. Phone Park 1-7000 mau 
Geeterevitie, Alebome Phone JUsiice 32-2156 


IMPORTED FISH MEAL 


MINIMUM 65% & 60% PROTEIN 
FULL MEAL (FISH MEAL WITH SOLUBLES) 


DRIED FISH SOLUBLES 


100% PURE 
(Made from South African Pilchard) 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO,, Inc. 


82 Beaver Street 
New York 5, New York 


ply ample; $64, f.o.b. plant. 
St. Peal: Demand fair; supply 1 
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changed; supply adequate; loca! production, 
pulverized $64, sacked. 

Iauisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply normal; reground steady at $25.30; 
rolled oats, strong $80.80, up $1; feeding 
oatmeal, steady $76.80; pulverized oats, 
easy $51.30, off 50¢; crimped oats, easy 


$64.30, off 50¢; all sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand siow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $47 
@53 


Beeston: Demand light; supply, pmple:; 
white pulverized $55, reground oat feed $28 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
client 10% protein oat millfeed $42.20; 
reground $27.70, sacked, new jutes. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair; reground oat feed $15; 
No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $71; 
feeding rolled oats $75. 

OYSTER SHELL 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $15.40, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply good; in 80 Ib. paper sacks $23.45, 
in 50 Ib. paper sacks $23.70, in 25 Ib. paper 
sacks $25.95. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.05 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; local $15, eastern $26, sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 80 Ib. bags $23.85, 50 Ib. 


supply am- 


bags $24.10, 25 Ib. bags $26.35. 
Portiand: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $27@35, sacked. 

PEANUT OTL MEAL 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair: 
trend unchanged; 26% $42 sacked; $38 
bulk: both Chicago. 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 45% $53, f.0.b. Georgia and 
Alabama producing mills. 


PEAT MOSS 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
a bale 


Les Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 


changed; supply ample; Canadian $3.65, 
5.6 cu. ft. bale 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: 


$2.89 a bale, f.0.b. pier. 
San Francsico: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 a bale 
Cincinnati: Demand and svoply good; 
truck loads $3.45 a bale, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 
Portland: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply ample; $3@3.15. 6.6 cu. ft. bale, 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair: trend 
firm; standard 7% cu. ft. bale $3.80. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 


mixtures: 260 Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100 Ib. Grums $1.35; 100 Ib. drumes $1.38; 
25 ib. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati 


Chittenango, N.¥.: Demand good; trend 
firm; supply ample; standard blends, 90% 
KI, 10% stearate or carbonate mixture: 


100 Ib. druma $1.25% Ib.; 
$1.23% all delivered. 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 
Salisbury, Md.: Meal demand good; sup- 


200 Ib. and up 


ply ample; $78, f.o.b. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.25 a unit of protein, 
sacked. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; meal $73, f.0b. Georgia 


and Alabama processing plants. 
Hoston: Demand fair; supply tight; $70, 
f.o.b. 


What Do You Need? 


KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply mod- 
erate; 55% protein $79@81.50, sacked, nom- 
inal, f.0.b. north Texas plants. 


RIBOFLAVIN 

New York: $40 kilo in 4 and 16 gm./Ib. 
mixtures. 

Cimeinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in less than ton 
lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./lb. mixtures, 3¢ 
in ton lots or more, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply nil; bran $43@44, sacked, delivered 
when available. 

Los Angeles: Demand and supply lim- 
ited; trend steady; California production, 
high fat content, bran $48, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; bran $43, polished $47, both sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand siow; supply lim- 
rice bran $31@32, f.0.b. south Texas 
sacked, f.0.b. mills, 


ited; 
rice mills; hulls $3.50, 
September delivery. 


SCREENINGS 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; ground, sacked $36, New York, 
lake and rail; unground, bulk $28, New 
York. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; 
ply fair; ground grain $32.40; 
$24.90. 

Minneapolis: Canadian supplies still tight; 
domestic supplies loosening up, but demand 


trend firm; sup- 
Canadian 


off; Canadian still at $20, Duluth; do- 
mestics in lower part of ranges: $8@12 
on lights, $13@20 on mediums and $21@ 


30 on heavies; 15% flax screenings down 
another $2 to $34, demand slow. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; unground grain. screen- 
ings $21.50@22.50. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
(Sacked) 


Atlanta: $20.40@ 20.67. 
Baffalo: $25.31@25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77@ 24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47@ 23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23 @ 25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88 @25. 
Memphis: $22.20@ 22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.93 @ 26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32 @24.95. 
St. Lowis: $24.14@ 24.27. 


SORGHUMS 

Demand and trend steady; 
milo $2.15 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply ample; milo $44@465. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings con- 
tinue light; No. 2 yellow milo $1.92@1.95 
ewt., delivered Texas common points. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Los Angeles: 
supply adequate; 


Ft. Worth: Demand improved; supply 
sufficient; 44% $61.50, immediate-Septem- 
ber; $64.80, October-December; 50% $67.60, 
immediate-September; $70.50, October-De- 
cember. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; $53.50@54, Decatur. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $56.50, 


f.0.b 
Los Angeles: 


Memphis. 


Demand limited; supply 


smaller; trend stronger; $73.40. 
Minneapolis: 44% solvent steady at $46, 
Decatur; 41% expeller $51.50, Decatur; 50% 


solvent $52, Decatur. 
Denver: Demand fair 
ply ample; $65.60. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply limited; 44% $62, delivered. 
Chicago: One of the best advances in 
many months, traders seem to think lows 
for the year are past; Decatur basis: 44% 
protein, unrestricted billing $53.50@64, east- 


trend steady; sup- 


ern trunk line $51.50; 50% protein, un- 
restricted $58.50, eastern trunk line $66. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend strong; 
supply light; $63.50, sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 44% $55. 

Kansas City: Demand improved; trend 
strong; supply ample; 44% solvent process 
$50.50@61, Decatur. 


Now Is the Time to Order 


Your North Atlantic Fishmeal! 
57% Redfish Meal 

60% Whitefish Meal 
60% Menhaden Fishmeal 


NEW ENGLANDER 
FULL* Fishmeal 


*Contains all fishmeal values PLUS all values 
of entire original proportion of dried fish solubles. 


Available in all species. 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


177 Milk St. 


Omaha: Demand iow; trend strong; 
supply tight; 44% ase delivered Omaha. 
Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


Demand and 
trend strong; $54, Decatur. 
Philadel Demand and supply fair; 
trend unsettled; 44% $52, Decatur. 
ton: Demand good; supply adequate; 
. 60% $55, both f.0.b. Decatur. 
; supply ample; 
; 44% $60, 50% 


supply fair; 


$66, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. 
Ogden: Supply ample; sett protein $69@ 

71; 50% protein $74@76 
Portland: Demand good; 

supply tight; $74.40. 


TANKAGE 
t Demand fair; 


supply $73. 
Kansas ty: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $70. 


60% digester 

Omaha: Demand and trend good; 
ply plentiful; $75. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; 60% protein $75@80, sacked. 
: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
. sacked, f.o.b. plant. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; 60% digester $71.50, Cin- 
cinnati. 


trend higher; 
trend steady; 


sup- 


‘orth: Demand poor; supply ample; 
60% digester $75, sacked, Ft. Worth. 
St. Paul: Demand fair; supply ample; 


down about $1 from last week; $72@75 
sacked, $69@71 bulk. 
Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply ample; 60% protein $77.50, sacked. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. south Texas area. 
VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
: Demand good; trend steady; 
50 Ib. or more $1.45, less than 50 Ib. 
$1.50; freight allowed to destination. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 


t Demand and supply fair; trend 

steady; commercial grade $64, sacked, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 
Minneapolis: Stronger market, up $2 from 
last week to $58, jutes. 


FLORIDA 


(Continued from page 1) 


POULTRY OUTLOOK—The “1960- 
1961 and 1962 Poultry Outlook” was 
presented by Dr. C. C. Moxley, asso- 
ciate agricultural extension economist, 
University of Florida. 

Dr. Moxley pointed out that prices 
of eggs for the remainder of this 
year should average about 6¢ per 
dozen above the last half of 1959. A 
look at the number of laying birds in 
the United States indicates that the 
total will be somewhat down as of 
January, 1961. 

Thus, egg wrices the first half of 
1961 should average above those re- 
ceived during the same period this 
year. Dr. Moxley warned poultrymen 
that they should keep their eye on 
the number of egg-type chicks 
hatched in the U.S. during the re- 
mainder of this year. 

He said, “Of the 541 million egg- 
type pullets hatched in 1959, 456.6 
million came in the first half-year 
and only 84.4 million in the second 
half. During the first six months of 
1960, 367 million were hatched. If the 
hatch during the last half of this 
year is anything less than 174 million, 
the year’s total will be below 1959. 

“The higher the hatch the last half 
of this year, the sooner you should 
expect a 1961 egg price break. The 
last quarter of 1961 could mark the 
beginning of an unfavorable price if 
hatches are high.” 

Dr. Moxley pointed out that 1960 
production of broilers is likely to ex- 
ceed the 1959 production by as much 
as 8%. “Prices are likely to respond 
by declining, beginning in September, 
to levels as much as 2%¢ per pound 
below those enjoyed at present.” 


CONTRACTING—Dr. Ralph A. 
Eastwood, marketing economist with 
the Florida agricultural extension 
service, presented a talk on “The Eco- 
nomist Takes a Look at Contracts.” 
Also, he presented results from a cost 
analysis study conducted by Clif- 
ford Alston, another extension mar- 
keting specialist. 

This study clearly indicated the 
need for better poultry farm manage- 
ment as nearly all of the 14 Florida 
west coast egg ranches included in 
this study lost money for 1959. (Com- 
plete details of this study have been 
published—Business Analysis, 1959, 
by Clifford Alston. Florida Agricul- 
tural Extension Service Economic 
Series 60-4, July, 1960.) 

In his talk on contracting, Dr. East- 
wood pointed out that contracting is 


not a new way of doing business; 


however, it is a new way for the 
farmer. He stated that any business 
form may be used in contracting. 

In Florida, however, the most com- 
mon method is for individuals to con- 
tract with farmer cooperatives or 
competing corporations. He warned 
that each producer should be aware 
of the terms of the contract and 
should not sign without the advice 
of a lawyer. 


EGGONOMICS—Dr. L. A. Wil- 
helm, poultry development and mar- 
ket research director, Quaker Oats 
Co., presented two very interesting 
talks on “Eggonomics in the Space 
Age” and “Sink with Production or 
Orbit with Promotion.” 

Dr. Wilhelm said there is no place 
in the poultry business of tomorrow 
for the “average” operator, and that 
the “average” egg or broiler producer 
will be put out of business unless 
necessary changes are made to meet 
competition in the Space Age. 

In his second talk, Dr. Wilhelm 
pointed out the necessity of finding 
new outlets for poultry products. Such 
products as ready-made cake mixes 
serve as an outlet for many eggs. 

Today’s housewife is looking for a 
product which is easily prepared with- 
out “messing up” cooking utensils. 
Development of new products which 
can be served in this manner offers a 
great potential market for eggs and 
poultry meat. 


DRUGS AND FEED LAWS—Drugs 
and chemicals in feeds was the topic 
of discussion for two talks. Rob- 
ert W. Nichols, of Abbott Labora- 
tories, talked on “Drugs and Chemi- 
cals in Feed and Animal Health Prac- 
tices,” and Harold H. Hoffman, 
director of Florida Feed Laboratory, 
talked on “State and Federal Regu- 
lations Which Will Affect Poultry 
Producers Insofar as Food Additives 
Are Concerned.” 

Mr. Nichols pointed out that each 
year the poultry industry is losing 
millions of dollars from disease. With 
the proper use of drugs and medica- 
tion, this loss could be substantially 
reduced. He cited a field incidence in 
which an investment of one-half cent 
per bird for medication resulted in 
cutting condemnations in a _ broiler 
flock by 5% or an increased income 
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of about 3¢ per bird by reducing con- 
demnations alone. 

To a poultryman, the cost of a drug 
may seem out of reason. However, if 
one considers that it can cost the 
drug manufacturer several million 
dollars to place an effective product 
on the market for use, this price may 
be justified. 

Mr. Nichols further pointed ‘Out 
that good management and good feed 
must go along with proper use of 
drugs if one is to get maximum pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Hoffman, in his talk, briefly 
summarized the state and federal 
laws which directly or indirectly af- 
fect the products the poultryman 
sends to market. He stated that one 
of the greatest problems for the Feed 
Control Laboratory is the handling of 
the many requests for batch mixes. 


The requests for medicated batch 
mixtures have increased to the extent 
that it has become alarming. In many 
instances, the feeder brings in drugs 
with which the mixer is unacquainted. 
Mr. Hoffman stated that “a wise mix- 
er will refuse to mix a drug he does 
not know to be safe or suitable.” 

It was pointed out that the cost for 
extra service in making medicated 
batch mixtures is greater than most 
poultrymen realize. Mixers have not 
dared to charge the entire extra cost 
against this type operation, but have 
spread part of it over their general 
sales. 

In order to avoid the use of so 
many special mixtures it was sug- 
gested that a check be made to deter- 
mine whether there is a registered 
brand of medicated feed available to 
meet the poultryman’s need. 

Also, it was suggested that diag- 
nosticians could lend a helping hand 
by giving some flexibility to prescrip- 
tions, such as recommending 150 to 
200 gm. of antibiotic per ton instead 
of a definite level such as 175 gm. 
This flexibility would make possible 
the use of registered brands of feed. 


HOME MIXING OF FEED?—A 
panel of three Florida poultrymen 
who mix their own feed discussed 
“What to Consider if the Poultryman 
Decides to Mix Feed on the Farm.” 
Jim Littman, of Quincy, Fla., em- 
phasized the need for good formulas, 
with each formula being designed for 
the exact purpose for which it is to 
be used. 

It was pointed out that it is not 
difficult to obtain a formula which 
would give good performance; how- 
ever, a given formula will definitely 
not give the most economical returns 
for a period of time. Changes in for- 
mulation must be made to take ad- 
vantage of price differential in vari- 
ous feedstuffs. 

Mr. Littman noted that each time 
substitutions are made the entire for- 
mula must be re-evaluated to insure 
a balanced feed. This must be done 
by someone with a knowledge of nu- 
trition. Helping out on the panel 
were Ted Harvey, of Tampa, and 
Paul Braden, of Zephyrhills, who 


pointed out the machinery and it- | 


vestment necessary to mix feed. They 
stated that a savings could be made 
by mixing feed, but that ingredient 
cost only is by no means the entire 
consideration. Unless large tonnage 


is to be mixed, depreciation of equip- | 


ment alone will add considerably to 
the cost. 


CORN—J. R. Henderson, agrono- 
mist, agricultural extension service, 
in a talk on “Commercial Corn Pro- 
duction in Florida and What It Means 
to Florida Poultrymen,” pointed out 
that considerable acreage of corn is 
being produced in Florida, and that 
much of this will be offered for use 
in poultry feeds. 

Facilities are being installed for 


drying corn in many areas so that | 


moisture content will not be a prob- 
lem. Also, precautions are being taken 
to remove the Crotalaria from the 
corn. 


DISEASE PROBLEMS—F lorida 
disease problems were discussed by 


two veterinarians who perform poul- | 


da. “Disease Problems of the Growing 
Pullet” was discussed by Dr. Birch 
McMurray, of Callahan, and “Dis- 
eases of the Laying Hen” was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Jack Hanley, of Dade 
City. 

It was stressed that each poultry- 
man should set up a vaccination pro- 
gram suited to his own conditions. In- 
fectious bronchitis, Newcastle disease 
and fowl pox are usually the diseases 
suggested to be included in the vac- 
cination program. Hemorrhagic dis- 
ease is still a problem in Florida. 

Recommended treatment is to re- 
move from the feed all drugs which 
belong to the sulfa or arsenicals 
group. If the problem appears to be 
associated with improper blood clot- 
ting, it is recommended that vitamin 
K be added to the feed, and in severe 
cases, the addition of vitamin C is 
also suggested. 

Chronic respiratory disease was re- 
ported as being the most common 
serious disease of both pullets and 
laying hens. In early cases, where 
only the upper respiratory system is 
involved, it was recommended dust- 
ing the birds with Streptomycin or 
NF-180 dust. In many instances, a 
low calcium, high antibiotic feed is 
recommended, especially for the 
growing pullet. 


POTENTIATED FEEDS—tThe use 
of low calcium, high antibiotic feed 
for poultry was discussed by O. J. 
Hebert, Jr., sales representative of 
American Cyanamid Co. 

It was pointed out that in order 
for an antibiotic to be effective in 
the treatment of disease, high blood 
levels of the antibiotic must be ob- 
tained. Also high levels of calcium in 
the feed interfere with the absorp- 
tion of the broad spectrum antibio- 
tics. To avoid the interference by the 
calcium, a large portion of it is re- 
moved from the feed when high levels 
of antibiotics are included. 

Such feeds are termed as “poten- 
tiated feeds.” Calcium may be re- 
moved from the feed for growing 
birds for a period of 3 to 5 days with- 
out detrimental results. This is not 
the case for the laying hen, there- 
fore, some other method must be fol- 
lowed to “potentiate” the feed. Mr. 
Hebert stated that this could be ac- 
complished by removing the calcium 
from only a portion of the daily in- 
take of feed and including an ex- 
tremely high level of antibiotic. This 
potentiated feed is to be given as 
the first feed of the day. 

The Honorable Doyle E. Conner, 
Commissioner of Agriculture nomi- 
nee, spoke to the group and stressed 
the need for improved marketing of 
Florida poultry products which would 
make for a more efficient industry. 


CONTRACTING 


(Continued from page 1) 


Karpoff, in a talk on market egg pro- 
grams at the annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Poultry Growers 
Assn. at Mt. Sunapee State Park. 
Mr. Karpoff said that when poul- 
trymen decide that contract produc- 
tion is best, it is a symptom of an in- 
dustry that isn’t robust. Most con- 
tracts, he commented, do not allow 
enough to renew the overhead. He 


| said he felt that there will be more 


contract egg production but that it 
will not become so widespread as it 
has with broilers. 

Egg contracts, the economist point- 
ed out, have followed the same pat- 
terns as broiler contracts. In the 
South, where broiler contracts are 
based on pounds or thousands of 
broilers, the egg contracts are based 
on so much per dozen eggs produced, 
with 5¢ per dozen a common figure. 
In New England, where broiler con- 
tracting is generally based on so 
much per broiler, per week, the egg 
contracts are usually so much per 
layer, per week. 

Mr. Karpoff said that “we must 
keep our economic judgment and 
emotional judgment separate when 


try disease diagnostic work in Flori- | looking at contract egg production.” 


Contracting has certain economic ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. A large 
operation has greater bargaining 
power and frequently can get fi- 
nanced more easily, he said. It can 
provide a market with a more uni- 
form supply of eggs of a uniform 
quality. It can give an assured mar- 
ket for a large quantity of feed. 

In the South, many plans were 
made for contract production in 1958, 
Mr. Karpoff continued. The first 
birds were in production in 1959 and, 
needless to say, the enthusiasm for 
this program has dampened. 

Many of those contracting, said Mr. 
Karpoff, like to find producers who 
haven’t had much experience so that 
they have no preconceived ideas. 


Dr. J. C. Huttar of Cooperative 
G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., told the group 
that in his 37 years of poultry service 
work he has seen a definite tie be- 
tween a poultryman’s ability to keep 
his birds healthy and his ability to 
stay in business. Dr. Huttar’s com- 
ments were part of a talk on disease 
control. 

He said that G.L.F. has what is 
called “operation survival,” aimed at 
helping poultrymen survive, so that 
the cooperative also can survive. Dr. 
Huttar described outstanding pro- 
grams of some poultrymen, and he 
emphasized the extreme importance 
of management in disease control. 


OPTIMISM 


(Continued from page 1) 


placed a ceiling on its procurement 

price of $1.1425 per Ib. for dried eggs 

when prices of shell eggs in the 

country had fallen below levels at 

which they had previously halted the 

original egg buying program. 
Higher Prices 

This week, according to USDA 
market information, top grade large 
shell eggs at Iowa points are sell- 
ing at a spread between 35-38¢ per 
doz. When USDA originally halted its 
buying program for dried eggs, the 
country price had fallen to the 20¢ 
level. 

Now USDA officials declare that 
they are prepared to stay with the 
buying program but they are certain 
now that driers can no longer con- 
tinue to offer eggs to the government 
at the ceiling price of $1.1425 per lb 

In short, the drying program will 
come to a halt not because of a 
USDA decision but that the interests 
of the driers will evaporate in the 
face of high prices now prevailing for 
top quality large shell eggs in the 
country and also in the eastern near- 
by markets. 

This renewed program is all to the 
credit of the officials of the USDA 
Poultry Branch which stepped into a 
badly breaking market and provided 
a prod to shell eggs at a time when 
judgment was needed more than just 
sheer USDA purchasing power. It can 
be called nothing less than an ad- 
mirable job in bringing egg prices up 
—as is now seen. 

Turkey Outlook 

Official USDA optimism is not lim- 
ited to the egg market outlook but it 
runs over to the turkey marketing 
outlook, although again the official 
data shows that the turkey produc- 
tion this year is slightly ahead of that 
of a year ago with turkey numbers 
substantially up as to production of 
heavy birds — meaning more turkey 
meat. 

Again the Poultry Branch has 
moved rapidly in this situation, and 
this week USDA has announced a 
turkey procurement program for 
frozen ready-to-cook turkey of the 
heavy weights for the school lunch 
program. 

Good news of this kind must be re- 


ported as well as bad news. It is ur- | 


gent that the turkey industry does 
not get the result of heady wine and 
stand aside to get higher and higher 
prices for its production 

This year more than ever when the 
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volume merchandisers seem interest- 
ed in getting the fall holiday deal 
moving, it should be important that 
the producers gear their attitude to 
a steady good, firm, rising market, 
which can only be maintained if the 
flow of merchandise to the market 
place is orderly and not upset by 
greedy, eager or frightened producers 
grabbing off the evident cream. Such 
cream is only on the top of the bottle 
and the big share of the bottle is or- 
dinary. Unfortunately the poultry and 
turkey industries cannot homogenize 
their total production. 


USDA Plans to Buy 
Frozen Turkeys 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
its intention to purchase ready-to- 
cook frozen turkeys for schools par- 
ticipating in the National School 
Lunch Program. 

Purchases will be made with funds 
transferred by Congress from Section 
32 for use under the National School 
Lunch Act. Initital offers, either by 
letter or telegram, are due Sept. 13. 
Acceptances will be made by tele- 
gram filed not later than Sept. 16, 
with deliveries to be made during the 
period Oct. 3 to Oct. 29. Offers will 
be accepted for turkeys weighing 
from 16 to 24 lb, ready-to-cook 
weights. 

Details of the offer are in An- 
nouncement PY-9, “Purchase of 
Ready-to-Cook Turkeys,” which is 
being mailed to the poultry industry. 
Copies of Announcement PY-9 and 
other information on the purchase 
program may be obtained from the 
Poultry Division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. Of- 
fers should be submitted to that of- 
fice. 


RAIL STRIKE 


(Continued from page 1) 


N.J., was said to be shipping by 
truck. G.L.F.’s Buffalo mill will han- 
die Bordentown’s outgoing railroad 
cars. 

Allied Mills, Inc., served by the 
Nickel Plate, hasn’t been affected so 
far, but officials said the company 
has many customers in Pennsylvania 
who can be reached only by the 
Pennsy and some of them do not have 
facilities to receive materials by 
truck. Allied Mills’ plant in Everson, 
Pa., is served by the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Pennsy and the strike 
will not bother them too much, Al- 
lied Mills’ Ft. Wayne, Ind., plant is 
served only by the Pennsy, but a 
large share of the operation is han- 
died by truck. 


Operations “More Costly” 
Eastern States Farmers Exchange, 
Inc., on the New York Central, said 
the strike made for “more costly” 
operations. Eastern States has ar- 
ranged to use other railroads to 
points where it can ship by truck. 
Ralston Purina Co. on the Nickel 
Plate, said it is not affected. Its 
Harrisburg, Pa., plant is on the 
Pennsy, but Ralston officials said 
dealers are taking supplies by truck. 
Pierce Grain Corp., served by the 
Buffalo Creek Railroad, said it hasn’t 
had to go to trucking operations yet. 
Flour mills in this big milling cen- 
ter also were affected by the strike. 
Two closed down Sept. 1 and 2 be- 
cause of inability to get materials in 
or out, and three elevators closed be- 
cause workers refused to cross picket 
lines set up by transport workers. 
Some flour mills feared that inability 
of trucks to keep up with output 
could result in curtailments or shut- 


| downs. Others were affected to lesser 


degrees, depending upon the railroad 
serving them and upon reroutings 


| and use of trucks. 
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Chicks Placed 


in Principal Broiler Areas 


Dr. Kramer said, “is that prices have 
not gone down more. 

“With record numbers, the compar- 
atively high prices can only be ex- 
plained by an increased consumer de- 
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BLOCK-MATIC—Landers Mill Man- 
ufacturing Co. and Landers Machine 
Co, Ft. Worth, Texas, have an- 
nounced the “Block-Matic,” shown 
above, and have termed it the first 
fully-automatic, single cylinder range 
block press on the market. 


New Range Block 
Press Introduced 


FT. WORTH—Landers Mill Manu- 
facturing Co. and Landers Machine 
Co. here have announced what is 
termed the “first fully-automatic, 
single cylinder range block press on 
the market.” 

The Landers “Block-Matic” is cap- 
able of producing 300 molded range 
blocks (8% in. by 8% in. by 11% in.) 


every hour, completely automatically, 
the firms said. Or, by means of a 


variable three-speed operation, the 
machine can be run at a one-block- 
per minute speed, if desired, the 
firms state. 


The Landers companies report that 
the angle design of the new “Block- 
Matic” permits automatic loading of 
mineral and protein feeds from 
scales. Blocks are molded by 75 or 
100 ton hydraulic pressure and then 
are gravity conveyed onto the wrap- 
ping table or conveyor belt. 

Operation of the “Block-Matic” 
may be handied by one man, meaning 
a savings in labor costs for the feed 
manufacturer, according to the man- 
ufacturers. 


FIKM INCORPORATES 

DOVER, DEL.—O.K. Grain & Feed 
Co. filed a charter of incorporation 
with the corporation department of 
the secretary of state’s office here. 
Authorized capital stock of the firm 
is $50,000. Corporation Trust Co., 
Wilmington, Del., is serving as the 
principal office. 


| 


MICHIGAN 
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that hay can be eliminated from a 
ration without ill effect. But, it also 
showed that hay can be effectively 
utilized. 

“The amount of available feed en- 
ergy obtained from an acre of alfalfa 
hay when grown on land capable of 
producing corn silage is approximate- 
ly one half to two thirds of the 
amount obtained from corn silage. 

“However, hay may prove to be 
an economical source of energy and 
protein on farms where it is neces- 
sary to grow hay in the crop rota- 
tion.” 

About 300 heifers were used in the 
experiment. There were no digestive 
disturbances noted in either lot. 


Dr. Henderson reported also on a 
protein feeding experiment. A low- 
cost, simple supplement containing a 
large amount of urea and analyzing 
65% protein was compared with a 
more complex supplement analyzing 
32% protein. 

Steers in two lots of 190 each were 
fed rations equal in both protein and 
energy. They received high moisture 
corn, corn silage free choice and one 
of the supplements. No hay was fed 
either group. 

“Steers on the 32% supplement,” 
Dr. Henderson said, “gained an av- 
erage of one tenth pound a day more 
than the steers on the simple sup- 
plement. 

“These data have not been ana- 
lyzed for statistical significance yet. 


“All the extra gain of the steers 
on the complex supplement came in 
the last 100 days of the experiment. 
Those on the simple supplement with 
the high urea content ate less silage. 

“Hot weather may have affected 
the palatability of their food,” Dr. 
Henderson noted. 

Research projects on shipping fe- 
ver, breeding for tenderness and car- 
cass quality and on analyzing beef 
bull carcasses also were reported. 


Turning to cattle price outlook, 
Dr. Robert C. Kramer, director of 
the M.S.U. Agricultural Marketing 
and Utilization Center, forecast that 
cattle prices will continue to go 
down. “But,” he said, “prices six to 
eight months from now will be high 
enough that cattlemen can more than 
break even. 

“There will be three distinct trends. 
There will be increased slaughter 
marketings, a further buildup in num- 
bers and further drops in prices. 

“Feed prices will stay about the 
same. Credit will be a little easier 
and profits will be down a little bit 
and below average. 


“The element of surprise in this,” 


sa‘d. 

Twenty-six states, Italy, Spain, 
Israel, Japan, India, and Canada were 
represented at the convention. 

New president of the American Soy- 
bean Assn. is Charles V. Simpson, 
Waterville, Minn. He succeeds Carle 
G. Simcox, Assumption, 

Hubert Baker, Dalton City, IIL, 
was elected vice president, and Mr. 
Strayer, Hudson, Iowa, was reelected 
executive vice president and secre- 
tary-treasurer. Two new members 
elected to the board of directors were 
Hay Sullivan, Burdette, Ark., and Joe 
W. H>mmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

R. G. Houghtlin, Chicago, was re- 
elected to the office of president in 
the National Soybean Processors 
Assn. for the coming year. 

Other officers elected include the 
following: Glenn Pogeler, North Iowa 
Cooperative Processing Assn., Mason 
City, Iowa, chairman of the board of 
directors; Donald B. Walker, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, vice chairman 
of the board; M. D. McVay, Cargill, 
Inc., Minneapolis, immediate past 
chairman of the board; William K. 
Self, Riverside Oil Mill, Marks, Miss., 
secretary, and Scott E. Cramer, Swift 
& Co., Chicago, treasurer. 

The following directors were elect- 
ed to serve a three-year term ending 
September, 1963: D. O. Andreas, 
Honeymead Products Co., Mankato, 
Minn.; Earl J. Brubaker, The Borden 
Co., New York; R. G. Golseth, Lau- 
hoff Soya Co., Danville, Ill; R. B. 
Jude, Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc., 
Buffalo, N.Y.; E. E. Rhodes, A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, 
IiL; R. B. Williams, Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Div. of The Buckeye Cellulose 
Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. E. Fiedler, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, was elected to 
fill the unexpired term of Ralph 
Bruce. 

The hold-over directors are as fol- 
lows: 

R. E. Alexander, The Pillsbury Co., 
Minneapolis; Sewall D. Andrews, Jr., 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Ben 
R. Barbee, Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
Abilene, Texas; A. M. Convis, Funk 
Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington, IIL; 
Dwight L. Dannen, Dannen Mills, 
Inc., St. Joseph, Mo.; W. E. Huge, 
Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Harris T. Lyon, Allied Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, Tll.; Ralph S. Moore, 
Soy-Rich Products, Inc., Wichita, 
Kansas; Donald C. Ogg, Iowa Soya 
Co., Redfield, Iowa; A. I. Reisz, Ohio 
Valley Soybean Cooperative, Hender- 
son, Ky., and Irving Rosen, Quincy 
Soybean Products Co., Quincy, III. 

Earl J. Brubaker and Ralph S. 
Moore were elected to the executive 
committee to serve two-year terms 
expiring Sept., 1962. The other hold- 
over directors on the executive com- 
mittee, with terms ending Sept., 1961, 
are Sewall D. Andrews, Jr., and R. 
B. Jude. 


ELEVATORS 
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visory grain weighers who are em- 
ployees of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Top wage for them is $2.82 per 
hour and they are asking for a boost 
of 55¢ per hour or nearly twice the 
boost asked by the laboring force. 
Offers of a raise of 8¢ an hour were 
made by the elevator and Chicago 
Board of Trade managements re- 
spectively and it was reported that 
the unions turned thumbs down on 
them. 

In the meantime, while no grain is 
being either unloaded or loaded at 
the struck plants, tenders on Septem- 
ber futures contracts which are now 
maturing have been particularly 
heavy on wheat and oats and rela- 
tively moderate on the other grains. 
Including retenders, deliveries of 
more than 6 million bu. of wheat and 
around 3200,000 bu. of oats have 
been effected so far. Terms of the 
federal licenses under which the pub- 
lic elevators operate specify that “if 
in the exercise of due diligence, the 
warehouseman is prevented from 
loading out grain due to strikes, etc..” 
the warehouseman shall not be obli- 
gated to load it out nor shall storage 
charges terminate. 

No settlement is expected until 
after the Labor Day holiday and then 
it would require considerable nego- 
tiations on the difference between the 
wage demands of the employees and 
the 8¢ per hour offer made by the 
warehouse operators. The assumption 
here is that until the dispute between 
the warehouse operators and their 
employees is compromised, any set- 
tlement between the Chicago Board 
of Trade and its group of 27 men 
will be held in abeyance. 


MERGER 


(Continued from page 6) 


the latter would distribute the Dow 
stock to its stockholders on the basis 
of two thirds of a share of Dow stock 
for each share of Allied stock. Assets 
and business cf Allied would be trans- 
ferred to Dow and the latter would 
assume all Allied liabilities, the an- 
nouncement said. 

Allied manufactures a line of phar- 
maceutical and biological products 
used for the prevention and treat- 
ment of human and animal diseases 
as well as proprietary and cosmetic 
products. Its plants are located at 
Indianapolis and Zionsville, Ind.; 
Sioux Falls, S.D., and Batavia, Ill. 

Dow, producer of basic chemicals, 
agricultural chemicals, plastics, metal 
products and textile fibers, operates 
plants in 13 states. Both Dow and 
Allied also have Canadian plants and 
overseas operations. 


Agriculture Unit 
Moves Grain to East 


Coast for Civil Defense 


WASHINGTON—Director of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization Leo A. 
Hoegh has praised an agriculture de- 
partment decision to increase govern- 
ment-owned grain stocks on the East 
Coast as a food reserve for national 
emergencies. 

Between 20 and 25 million bushels 
of wheat will be moved east from the 
Midwest to storage sites in ships 
moored in the James and Hudson Riv- 
ers and in commercial storage. About 
34 million bushels of grains are now 
stored on the eastern seaboard. 


“Federal food stockpiles are an in- 
valuable resource for national surviv- 
al and recovery if we are ever at- 
tacked,” Director Hoegh said. “I wel- 
come this action as a significant step 
in connection with the agriculture de- 
partment’s responsibilities under the 
national plan for Civil Defense and 
Defense Mobilization.” 
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MARKETS 
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vance apparently did not serve to 
stir up any real betterment in de- 
mand. 


South Central 


On the whole, feed manufacturers 

1 this area are doing a little better 

is week. Sales are slightly heavier, 

just how much of the improve- 

t is due to advance ordering be- 

ise of the holiday-shortened week 

lead remains to be seen. Neverthe- 

ess, mill output is up slightly. Most 

Plants are on a five-day, forty-hour 
week. 

Volume-wise, August feed deliveries 
are reported to be a little larger than 
those of July. But mill spokesmen 
call attention to the fact that the in- 
crease is only because August has 
more working days than July. On an 
average daily basis, the two months 
are just about equal. 

Feed manufacturers hope to see a 
good upturn in feed demand begin- 
ning early in October but they are 
resigned to making only small gains 
for the next three or four weeks. 
They are counting on a seasonal im- 
provement in poultry and hog feeds 
plus a substantial gain in dairy and 
cattle feeds to pull sales up to a more 
comfortable level. 


Pacific Northwest 


This week’s cool, cloudy weather, 
with its scattered showers, reportedly 
stimulated Oregon, Washington and 


Idaho feeding demands. Trade sources | 
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pointed out that favorable feeding ra- | 


tios now prevail throughout the area 
since the costs of most feeds are not 
only below those of one year ago, 
but also the five-year average. 

Manufacturers report that formula 
feed sales showed a definite seasonal 
pickup during the week with poultry 
mashes still leading the volume 
movement. 

Feed ingredient quotes continued 
to be following a mixed trend, but 
price increases more than offset de- 
clines during the trading period. 
Trading appeared to be generally im- 
proved on the important feedstuffs as 
mixers replenished inventories as far 
ahead as 30 days. 

Pacific Northwest alfalfa hay list- 
ings followed a steady to firm trend 
this week. The demand was consid- 
ered to be about moderate, but broad 
enough to absorb current offerings. 


Ohio Valley 


As manufacturers had anticipated, 
formula feed activities during the 
last week of August were at about 
the low point for the year. Many 
thousands of Ohio Valley farmers 
were enjoying their last summer holi- 
day at state and county fairs or near- 
by vacation spots. Quite naturally, 
with schools resuming their activities 
in early September, only slight atten- 
tion was being given this week to 
such routine matters as purchases of 
feeds and other farm necessities. 

In line with this situation, manu- 
facturers were operating on short- 
week schedules, with a number of 
plants being closed from this mid- 
week through the holiday and none 
of them appearing to be worried 
about any backlog accumulation of 
orders. As one manufacturer pointed 
out, “there may be a slight buildup of 
orders over the long week-end, but 
we'll be able to fill them promptly 
without having to resort to over- 
time.” 

One favorable factor, noted during 
the last two weeks, has been the 
steady increases in egg prices which, 
this week, advanced 3¢ or more at 
retail outlets. But wholesalers be- 
lieve this price advance is due large- 
ly to government efforts to stabilize 
the egg market by purchases of dried 
eggs, and it is believed that consumer 
resistance to the higher prices will 
develop after the holiday. 
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No Decision Reached 
On Arkansas Railway 
Abandonment Request 


HARRISON, ARK.—tThe Interstate 
Commerce Commission held a hear- 
ing here last week on the request of 
the Arkansas and Ozarks Railway 
for authority to abandon operations. 
Feed men and other shippers made a 
strong plea for rail service. 

Testimony in the hearing was com- 
pleted, but attorneys for the opposing 
sides were given until Oct. 10 to file 
briefs with the ICC in Washington, 
where the final decision will be made. 

The A&O asked for a-certificate of 
abandonment after a flash flood 
washed away two bridges and a por- 
tion of trackage in the Eureka 
Springs, Ark., area in May. 

But feed dealers and other business- 
men filed suit to force the line to 
maintain operation, declaring it was 
vital to the region’s agricultural eco- 
nomy and to other business and in- 
dustrial interests. 

The 72-mile line which operates in 


Barry County in Missouri, and Boone 
and Carroll Counties in Arkansas is 
considered by area residents as an 
important link in maintaining the 
large regional poultry industry. Agri- 
culture officials said the railway for- 
merly moved much of the bulk feed 
used to feed out some 100,000 turkeys 
and 300,000 broilers in the area. 

At the hearing, a parade of wit- 
nesses testified that continued opera- 
tion of the line was mandatory for 
continued growth of the region. 


But railroad officials contended the | 


line was losing money steadily and 
should be abandoned. 


Representing the feed industry at | 
the hearing was Charlie Myers, Myers | 


Milling Co., Harrison. 

Milton Safane, Elmont, 
countant for the A&O 
lost a total of $235,547 during the 
period from Jan. 1, 1955 to June 30, 
1960. But he testified that executive 
salaries for the period amounted to 
$112,500—almost half of the total 
loss. 


N.Y., ac- 


said the line | 


Lon Holder, Harrison, A&O general | 


manager, testified that the over-all | 


was fair. However, he warned that a 
number of bridges were unsafe for 
use. He estimated it would cost $69,- 
000 to construct a bridge at one point 
on the line. 

Mr. Holder testified that U.S. engi- 
neers considered one of the line’s 
bridges unsafe and that engineers had 
refused to take an engine across it 
since the flash flood. 

The railroad: official said, under 
questioning, that he and an engineer 
estimated it would cost $1,000,000 to 
construct an eight-mile spur ‘from 
here to the Missouri Pacific line at 
Bergman, Ark. This idea has been un- 
der discussion here by a group of 
business leaders. 

The executive vice president of the 
A&O, J. C. Bussey, Des Moines, said 
he believed the line’s owners would 
sell the property to a “responsible 
group” of local citizens if the ICC 
approves abandonment. 

A number of businessmen testified 
their costs have risen since the line 
stopped operations. Feed men have 
resorted to trucks to bring in their 
bulk feeds, but many contend this is 


condition of the line and its bridges a higher cost form of transportation. 
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STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, your but also his customers must have good breeding stock, 

customers must make money if you are going to be good equipment and good housing. Eventually some- 

permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- one will sell all four in your area—it might as well 
_ ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 
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